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ON THE APPLICATION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY TO PRINTING. 
HE publication of Dr. Draper’s work on 
Human Physiology,* presents several cir- 
cumstances of general interest. 

For the first time the attempt has been made, 
on an extensive scale, to illustrate a book on 
exact science by the aid of Photography. It 
is, of course, admitted on all hands, that no 
matter how excellent drawings may be, they 
can never approach in reliability to photograph- 
ic delineations; and this not only as respects 
objects which, from their scientific uses, derive 
their value from the precision with which they 
have been depicted, but equally so as respects 
those of general art. We look with a very 
different eye on the representation of some 
architectural subject, or even landscape, when 
it has been sketched by the painter, or taken 
by the photographer. In the latter case we 
minutely examine every detail, which presents 
an indescribable charm to us, because we know 
that mere imagination has had nothing to do 
with its presence, but that it is there because it 
is a fac-simile—a truth. 

Photography had scarcely been invented when 
repeated attempts were made to secure these 
great advantages for typography. Mr. Fox Tal- 
bot, who was one of the earliest cultivators of 
that art, devoted his attention to this subject; 
and the same has been done more or less extens- 
ively by various other persons. In these in- 
stances the object was photographically printed, 
and not retouched by the artist. As an exam- 
ple of this kind of work, we may mention the 
New York “ Photographic and Fine Art Jour- 
nal,” edited by Mr. Snelling, and which from 
time to time has contained specimens of very 
great excellence, executed by our most skillful 
photographers. 

This plan, in which the illustration present- 
ed to the reader is an absolute photograph, 
made, so to speak, without human agency, and 
by the sunlight alone, leaves, of course, nothing 
to be desired. Unfortunately the present condi- 





* Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, or a 
Treatise on the Conditions and Course of the Life of Man; 
being the Lectures delivered in the Medical De 
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tion of photography is such, that it is only in 
a few instances we can avail ourselves of these 
| advantages. A book to be illustrated with three 
| hundred of such drawings—a number by no 
means unusual, and of which it is necessary 
to publish an edition of five thousand copies— 
would require 1,500,000 of separate photo- 
graphs to be made. And no matter what might 
be the devices resorted to for shortening the 
labor—such as by printing contemporaneously 
from several originals—it may be safely assert- 
ed that the operation would be wholly imprac- 
ticable in any reasonable period of time. 

Since thus, in the present state of photo- 
graphy, books can not be illustrated by abso- 
lute photographs, on any thing of an extensive 
scale, attempts have been made to obtain aid 
from some of the older typographic arts—as, 
for example, by causing the sunlight to yield 
etchings on copper or steel, and then to print 
from these plates in the ordinary way. But 
though some of the ablest artists and photo- 
graphers have exerted themselves in this direc- 

tion, no really practical result has thus far been 
attained. 

So therefore, since we can not reach even 

| this degree of excellence, we must descend a 
step lower. We must prepare the best photo- 
| graphs we may, and transferring them by the 
, hand of the artist to the surface of wood, or 
| Stone, or metal, rely upon him to produce there- 
from fac-simile engravings. To be sure this 
is but a very moderate degree of success, since 
human agency or human skill have a little too 
'much to do with the result; nevertheless the 
reader will find that the advantages at once ac- 
| cruing are very great—indeed far greater than 
he probably would have had any anticipation 
of. It is in this manner that Dr. Draper’s book 
has been illustrated, and we propose to draw 
from it some proofs of the assertion we have 
just made. 

But befure doing this, there is another cir- 
cumstance that we must explain. Works of 
exact science derive their value from the accu- 
racy of their minute detail; and this is more 
particularly the case with those on anatomy, 
physiology, and the sciences of organization 
generally. Very often the most important doc- 
trines turn on the ascertaining of the structure 
of objects invisible to the naked eye. For this 
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purpose, therefore, microscopes must be resort- 
ed to, of which those only can be relied on that 
are of the most modern construction, and of 
very great cost, A first-class microscope is 
worth about a thousand dollars, and even at 
that price is with great difficulty obtained. It 
requires, moreover, considerable experience and 
skill in its use; and so many are the optical 
deceptions, and so great the difficulty in com- 
ing to precise conclusions, where the observers 
can not look simultaneously at the object, and 
contrast their opinions, but one has to see it 
after another, that the most remarkable dis- 
erepancies are continually arising. 

Now if highly-magnified microscopic objects 
could be taken in all their sharpness on a photo- 
graphic surface, these difficulties and discrep- 
ancies would be at an end. Indeed it may be 
iruly said that the invention of a method ac- 
complishing this would actually lead to a revo- 
lution in the sciences in question. According- 
ly, attempts have been made, again and again, 
both in America and Europe, at effecting this 
object, but not with the wished-for success, until 
about three years ago, when Dr. Draper com- 
pletely solved the problem, by a process not 
hitherto published, but which he has extensive- 
ly used in the illustration of his book. 

We shall now proceed to examine some of 
these illustrations, with a view of exemplifying, 
in a miscellaneous manner, the foregoing state- 
ments. 

People would hardly believe that a mosquito 
and a man sing in very much the same way. 
‘The popular theory is that flying insects make 
their humming noise by beating the air with 
their wings. In truth, however, the thing is 
done very differently. Instead of having only 
one windpipe, most insects have as many as a 
dozen, arranged in a row on each side of the 
body. When they work their wings in flying, 
the air is made to flow vigorously in and out of 
these pipes, the outlet of each being furnished 
with a vibrating valve, just in the manner that 
an accordeon is fixed. It has been known 
for a long time that such is the structure, and 

pea the adjoining engray- 
ing (Figure 1), made 
from a drawing of the 
celebrated anatomist, 
Fabricius, and which 
we have taken from 
Roget’s Bridgewater 
Treatise, published in 
1839, affords as good a 
representation of it as was at that time possess- 
ed. In the next column we give (Figure 2) an en- 
graved photograph of the same object, as obtained 
by the microscope. It would scarcely be supposed 
that we are looking at the same thing, so su- 
perior are the delineations of nature over those 
of art, and so great the improvement of modern 
microscopes. The latter figure, which is mag- 
nified nearly a hundred diameters, very plainly 
shows that there are a pair of such vibrating 
valves, or plates, which, letting the air pass be- 


Figure 1. 








Figure 2. 


tween them, give rise to the sound. The music 
of a mosquito is not, therefore, produced by a 
single instrument, but by an orchestra of, say, 
four-and-twenty of the same kind. And any 
of our lady friends may have a clear notion of 
what kind of an animal it really is, by imagin- 
ing a Highland bagpiper working four-and- 
twenty of his instruments simultaneously, with 
a sharp iron pipe coming out of his mouth, to 
suck in his fees. ; 

But some one may say, “‘ What is the object 
of knowing all this? you can not turn it to any 
practical use.” We have, however, just said 
that the singing apparatus of a man is fixed on 
the same principle. On the top of his wind- 
pipe there are two such vibrating plates—vocal 
chords, as they are termed—which give rise, by 
their movements, to the notes of singing. We 
may again appeal to our lady friends to show 
how practical advantage comes from these 
things. Miss Hiawatha Trout (daughter of the 
retired fishmonger), whose father is a thorough- 
ly practical man, and who was such a belle at 
all the watering-places last season, has often ad- 
mired—when she has been to the Opera, at the 
Academy of Music—the singing of the prima 
donna there, though perhaps she didn’t under- 
stand at all what it meant. Now it was just 
such a pair of vibrating plates, exquisitely or- 
ganized in the first instance, and got completely 
under control by long process of education, that 
enabled the prima donna to obtain a thousand 
dollars a night. We suppose she considers that 
to be a practical result ! 

Or take the case of the Reverend Doctor Bar- 
nabas, whose manner of reading the Morning 
Service is so greatly admired. His more deli- 
cate intonations, so clear and fluty—his base 
voice, so deep, and yet pure. It is because of 
a pair of these vocal chords that he is worth five 
thousand dollars a year to his congregation ; and 
if Miss Hiawatha has not forgotten the arith- 
metic she learned at the French boarding-school, 
she will be able to calculate that each of them 
must therefore be worth twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. Even her father would admit 
that this is a practical result. 





Figure 3. 


‘I know what Figure 3 represents,” observes, 
in an anticipatory way, Professor Subcuvier. 
(The Professor holds the chair of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Norwich.) “It is a 
telescopic view of the boa boanerges, aptly so 
called, for it winds around its prey as quick as 
lightning, and strangles it. It is a native of 
Guiana, and though not a venomous, is yet a 
vicious beast. Best therefore, in my judgment, 
seen at a distance, and in parts at a time, as in 
the figure before us.” 

But the Professor is altogether mistaken. 
The figure represents an ultimate muscular fi- 
bril, finer than the finest gossamer, and of which 
there are millions upon millions in his own 
body. Lean flesh is made up of such things. 
In this figure the object is magnified nearly a 
thousand times in diameter. It is actually im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, though so curi- 
ously depicted in the microscopic photograph. 
However, Dr. Subcuvier is right on one point; 
that is, with respect to the pulling quality of 
these threads. Almost invisible though they 
are, they make up by their numbers and unison 
of action for their individual want of strength, 
and in this manner all muscular contraction, 
and therefore all animal motion, is occasioned. 
They therefore illustrate the doctrine inculcated 
on his congregation, each Sunday morning, by 
the Rev. Dr. Barnabas, before alluded to, when 
taking up a collection, that they should make a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together. 

Women are more quick in coming to conclu- 
sions than men, and, generally speaking, their 
first impressions are more correct. If we were 
to ask our friend, Miss Hiawatha Trout, what 
it is that is represented in Figure 4—with the 
traces of the volubility she acquired at the 
French boarding-school, and for which her fa- 
ther, the practical man, paid fifteen hundred 
dollars per annum—she would doubtless reply, 

“ Well, it’s a specimen of Brussels lace, mag- 
nified by the electric telegraph.” 

Wrong entirely, Miss, it is a piece of your 
own skin; or, perhaps, more correctly, a piece 
of a skin like yours. The delicate transparency 
which those around you so greatly admire, and 








Fieune 4 


which all those mysterious bottles and powders 
in your boudoir are for the sake of renovating 
and preserving, we now perceive to be due to its 
net-like texture; it is also coarse and shreddy. 
Upon the whole, we should say it more nearly 
resembles some of your father’s ci-devant fish- 
nets than the clear and beautiful surface that 
you mistake it for. 


Figure 5. 


And while we are thus talking of these per- 
sonal matters, let us direct your attention to 
what you may see in Figure 5, which represents 
the little red particles of which your blood is 
composed. To be sure, there is this difference, 
that those in your veins are as round as three- 
cent pieces, whereas these are oval; but in all 
other particulars they are for the most part 
alike. We shouldn't like to undertake to tell 
you how many myriads of these there are in your 
body. As far as your arithmetic goes, they are 
countless. Only it’s worth while knowing that 
each of them is as perfect an individual as you 
yourself are! That each has its time of birth, 
the time when it reaches perfection, and a mo- 
ment at which it dies. And these are events not 
taking place at all slowly, but with wonderful 
rapidity. For every beat of your pulse, about 
as many of them die in your veins as there are 
inhabitants in the United States. It is useless 
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for you to say that you wish the doctors would 
keep their nasty secrets to themselves, and not 
represent one’s body as a festering mass of cor- 
ruption. But perhaps after all, in such a case | 
ignorance is bliss, and that you had been better | 
if left unacquainted with these matters, as are 
the citizens of New York respecting their Cro- | 
ton water. We once went into the laboratory | 
of a very celebrated chemist, who was employed 
in purifying some of that liquid for his experi- 
ments. He naively told us that he was al- 
ways obliged to put apart the first portions that 
distilled over, on account of the animal oils and 
other impurities they contained, And on ex-| 
amining by smelling a portion of the same which | 
he presented us, we became at once penetrated 
with the justness of his views, and so, indeed, 
we continue to the present day. But to return | 
to our blood particles, you see their appearance 
in Figure 6, after they have been put in water;' man body, by a like arrangement, to carry the 








Ficure 8. 


Figure 6, 


| 
Ficcre 9. 


and in Figure 7, how they look after they have blood to every part. The engraver has very 
been killed by pouring vinegar on them. | perfectly represented, from microscopic photo- 
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Ficure 7. 





You will farther understand, that just as it is graphs, as you see in Figures 8, 9, 10, the way 
necessary to have an aqueduct to bring the wa- | in which this thing is done, and you perceive 
ter we have been speaking of into New York, | what a wonderful net-work it is; myriads upon 
and then iron and leaden pipes to distribute it| myriads of little tubes variously intertwined 
to all the houses, so it is necessary in the hu-! among one another, yet each one having a spe- 
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cial purpose, as have the hot and cold water | the French boarding-school. From Figure 11 
pipes that go up to your dressing-room. ‘These | you will be led to conclude that these vessels i} 
representations are taken from the stomach and | are arranged in the same way in men and in 
intestines, All young ladies, Miss Hiawatha, monkeys, the figure representing the state of 
| things in the latter case. And as you grow old- 
| er and become more largely acquainted with the 
| world, you will find many reasons which will 
| satisfy you that the resemblance between these 
| two classes of animals extends much farther than 
| to the particular here pointed out. We may, 
however, take the opportunity of showing you 
one point of difference. In man, as you see 
from Figure 12, the hand can scarcely reach to 
| the depth of the breeches pocket—doubtless you 
| have sometimes observed this to be the case 
with your father; in the c! ‘mpanzee, Figure 13, 
Figure 1i, which most nearly approa: es man, it can ex- 
tend beneath the knee; i. the orang-outang, 
have a stomach and intestine, though they would | Figure 14, which is the next grade below, it 
never infer so from what they’ve been taught at | reaches to the heel. 
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Fievure 13. Figure 14, 


In Figure 15 is represented a transverse sec- | the black portions representing the bony ma- 
tion of a particle of human bone, showing its | terial gradually intruding themselves in count- 
extreme porosity as seen with a magnifying | less ramifications in the cellular structure of the 
power of fifty diameters, and, in Figure 16, the | cartilage. It is a microscopic photograph, mag- 
turning of cartilage into bone, or its ossification, | nified fifty diameters. 


| 





Fiaure 15. 
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mens. Figure 19 is a photograph of vegetable 
cellular tissue. 

So much for the application of the microscope 
| to photography in the illustration of scientific 
‘books. We may next point out the advantages 

in ordinary photographic copying of large, ex- 

pensive, or complicated engravings; such, for 

example, as those which from time to time have 

| been published by European anatomists and 

| artists. Some of these, which are of whole or 

| half life size, from their extreme complexity it 

| would seem almost impossible to succeed in 

| copying on a reduced scale. But this photo- 

| graphy accomplishes without any kind of diffi- 

| culty, enabling us to present to the student, at a 

| cheap rate, these great master-pieces of science 

and art. The annexed figure of the pneumo- 
Fievre 17. 
In Figure 17 is a photograph of the fining | 

membrane of the stomach of a beetle. It would 

answer very well for that of a man. Nature | 

does not make much difference in the two cases. 

By way of a change of subject, we present, 

in Figure 18, one of a delicate shaving of pine 





Figure 1s. 
wood, in which may be remarked the rows of | 
round objects, each with a dot in the centre, 
characteristic of the wood of coniferous trees, | 
and of which geologists sometimes take advant- | 
age in determining the nature of fossil speci- | 
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gastric nerve, Figure 20, is an example of the 
kind. Here, indeed, we encounter a new diffi- 
culty, typography not being able to keep pace 
with photography and engraving. Where large 

° ' editions, such, for instance, as 168,000 of this 

Seer f 19 Magazine, have to be struck off, it becomes ex- 
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tremely difficult to retain in each impression 
the more delicate lines and shades—the little 
interspaces becoming somewhat filled up with 
the ink, and the sharpness and beauty lost. 
There is an engraved photograph of the sym- 
pathetic nerve, from a French original, in Dr. 
Draper’s book, which may serve to illustrate 
these remarks. 

Another advantage of this system of copying 
is, that by resorting to the simple expedients 
well known to all photographic artists, the copy 
may be made of the same size as the original, 
or as much larger or smaller as is desirable, 
without its accuracy being in the smallest de- 
gree impaired. 

As examples of this system of copying valued 
works of art, and thus bringing them within the 
reach of every one, we may present the engrav- 
ing of the facial nerve, Figure 21. It is from 


Fievre 21. 


the beautiful work of Ludovic and Leveillé on 
the anatomy of the nervous system of man, the 
original being half life size, and the copy one- 
ninth of that superficial dimension. 

As other examples of the same class, Figure 
22 represents a section of the eye and eyelids 


of man; and Figure 23, a profile view of the 
same, superficially dissected, to show the inte- 
rior in part. 

But the application of photography extends 





Fieure 23. 


beyond what we have here set forth ; it includes 
also the reproduction, with absolute accuracy, of 
all kinds of preparations, and 
in this respect is of essential 
importance to the advance of 
anatomy, by enabling the dis- 
sector to obtain reliable and 
durable representations of 
objects that very soon spoil, 
and even become disgusting. 
There is no more difficulty 
in thus perpetuating a well- 
made and complicated dis- 
section, than there is in 
taking the portrait ft 
of alivingface. We @ 
will not trouble our 
readers with any 9 
special human 
illustrations of 
this kind; they 
will not, howev- 
er, object to look 
at the digestive 
tract of a com- - 
mon fowl, Fig- Ficune 24. 
ure 24, which was obtained in this way. 

Figure 25 also offers some points of interest. 
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It is the photograph of a wax cast of the hu- 
man brain, in which the origin of all the nerves 
arising therefrom is shown, as also the perfect 
symmetry of the two halves, right and left. 
Figure 26 shows the upper surface of the brain, 


Fieure 26, 


and its symmetrical division into two equal | 
portions, right and left. 

We may perhaps profitably conclude this ar- 
ticle, by introducing some of the author's re- 
marks respecting this lateral symmetry ; a sym- | 
metry so complete, that we are actually justi- | 
fied in saying that every individual has two 
brains, a right and left. This, which might 
seem at first a mere useless observation, leads 
us to results of the most profound interest at 
last. 

In insisting on the necessity of a study of the 
structure of the brain, as the essential basis of | 
the sciences of metaphysics and mental philos- | 
ophy, our author observes as follows : 

“The study of this portion of the mechanism 
of man, brings us, therefore, in contact with 
metaphysical science, and some of its funda- 
mental dogmas we have to consider. Nearly 
all philosophers who have cultivated, in recent 
times, that branch of knowledge, have viewed 
with apprehension the rapid advances of physi- 
ology, foreseeing that it would attempt the final 
solution of problems which have exercised the 
ingenuity of the last twenty centuries, In this 
they are not mistaken. Certainly it is desirable 
that some new method should be introduced 
which may give point and precision to whatever 
metaphysical truths exist, and enable us to dis- 
tinguish, separate, and dismiss what are only 
vain and empty speculations. 

“So far from philosophy being a forbidden 
domain to the physiologist, it may be asserted 


that the time has now come when no one is en- 


titled to express an opinion in philosophy ex- 
cept he has first studied physiology. I am per- | 
suaded that the only possible route to truth in| 
mental philosophy, is through a study of the | 
nervous mechanism. The experience of twen- 


ty-five hundred years, and the writings of the | 


great metaphysical intellects, attest, with a 
melancholy emphasis. the vanity of all other 
means. 

“Whatever may be said by speculative phi- 
losophers to the contrary, the advancement of 
metaphysics is through the study of physiology. 
What sort of a science would optics have been 
among men who had purposely put out their 
own eyes? What would have been the pro- 
gress of astronomy among those who disdained 
to look at the heavens? Yet that is the pre- 
posterous course that has been followed by the 
so-called philosophers! They have given us 
imposing doctrines of the nature and attributes 
of the mind, in absolute ignorance of its ma- 
terial substratum. Of the great authors who 
have thus succeeded one another in ephemeral 
celebrity, how many made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the structure of the human brain? 
Doubtless some have been so unfortunate as 
jnever to see one! Yet that wonderful organ 
| was the basis of all their speculations. In vol- 
| untarily isolating themselves from every solid 
| fact which might serve to be a landmark to them, 
ion may be truly said to have sailed upon a 

shoreless sea, from which the fog never lifts. 
The only fact which they teach us with certain- 
|ty, is that they know nothing with certainty. 
It is the inherent difficulty of their method, 
| that it must lead to unsubstantial results. W hat 
| is not founded on a material substratum is 
| necessarily a castle in the air.” 

In accordance with these principles modern 
physiologists have commenced the study of men- 
tal phenomena, from that of the structure of the 
brain. As an example of their processes of 

| investigation, we may refer to the new doctrines 

respecting the doubleness of mental operations, 
| as depending upon the symmetrical doubleness 
of structure pointed out, in our explanation of 
Figures 25 and 26. 

There can be no doubt that the manner of 

| action of each half of the brain is analogous to 
the manner of action of each ear and each eye. 
The two eyes, for instance, do not double the 
intensity of visual impressions, nor do the two 
ears make a sound that we are listening to 
twice as loud as if one alone were employed. 
Indeed by many simple experiments we can 
satisfy ourselves that we use only one of these 
double organs at a time, though we can pass 
with wonderful rapidity at will from the use of 
one to that of the other. Thus if a person 
places his extended hand along his nose, so, as 
it were, to divide one eye from the other, and 
then looks at a printed page, he will find that 
| he really reads with one eye at a time, though 
he can rapidly pass from the use of the one to 
that of the other at will, and so read the parts 
of the page that are on either side of the hand, 
_ being perfectly conscious, however, of the effort 
he is obliged to make in passing from one to 
the other. So with the brain, we never use its 
two halves at the same moment, but employ one 
or the other alternately ; and many cases are on 
record where one half of it has been totally de- 
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stroyed, as by gunshot wound or disease, and 
the other has officiated passably well, just as we 
can see with one eye, though the other may 
have been lost. We have therefore to acknowl- 
edge the independent action of each hemisphere | | 
or half of the brain, and may conclude that the | 

conjoint use of the two, as in the case of other 
double organs of sense, is not so much for the 
purpose of doubling the intensity of effect, as 
for rendering the impressions more correct or 
precise, or true. The imperfections of one half 
are commonly corrected by the other. On this 
doubleness of structure undoubtedly depends 
our capability of indulging in double trains of 
thought, as when we listen in part to a dull 
sermon, and in part permit the mind to be wan- 
dering off on worldly affairs. Where the two 
halves are acting in precise unison, and in ex- | 
actly the same manner, the most powerful men- 
tal results will arise; but if by reason of differ- 
ences in their construction, or through tempo- 
rary disease, there are great differences in their | 
manner of operation, just as when we press on 
one of the eyeballs with the finger all external 
objects become distorted and doubled to the 
sight, so the insubordination of one hemisphere 
can not be overcome by the other, and insanity 
is the result. More particularly those strange 
forms which have long attracted the attention 
of physicians, and which are known under the 
designations of double and alternate conscious- 
ness, or double life. If we examine critically 
the case of such an insane man, we may find 
that he indulges in two distinct trains of thought, 
each of which, taken by itself, may possibly be 
sane enough, but it is by his passing from one 
to the other that incongruities arise. In like 
manner there can be no doubt that even in the 
case of the sane this independent and yet double 
action is observable, as in the operation “ of 
castle-building, as it is designated, in which we 
permit one hemisphere to act and present fanci- 
ful delusions, the other, as it were, watching with 
satisfaction the operation, and in this respect 
lending itself to it. Not that for a moment we 
suppose there is any truth in the ideas suggest- 
ed; and in this the phenomenon differs essen- 
tially from that of dreaming, in which it never 
occurs to us that the scenes and actions are un- 
substantial.” 

Upon these principles physiologists also ex- 
plain what has been termed the sentiment of 
pre-existence. “By this term is understood 
that strange impression, which all persons have 
occasionally observed in the course of their 
lives, that some incident or scene at the moment 
occurring to them, it may be of quite a trivial 
nature, has been witnessed by them once before, 
and is in an instant recognized. This arises 
from the almost contemporaneous action of the 
two hemispheres, there being, under the cireum- 
stances, a confusion of memory, and we are led 
to believe that there has been an interval of in- 
definite duration, when in point of fact it was 
an impression in each hemisphere, closely co- 








incident in point of time; in the same manner 


as in dreaming, our mental operations are some- 
times carried forward with the most marvelous 
speed. Thus a sudden sound which awakes us, 
or even a flash of lightning, which is over in a 
| moment, may be incorporated or expanded into 
a long dream, diversified with a various multi- 
tude of incidents, all appearing to follow one 


| another in an appropriate order, and occupying, 
as we judge, quite a long time, yet all necessa- 
| rily arising in an instantaneous manner, for we 


awake at the moment of the disturbance. Of 


|the same kind is that remarkable deception 


which is authentically related by those who have 
recovered from death by drowning, that in the 
last moment of their agony all the various 
events of their past life, even those of a trivial 
kind, have come rushing before them with mi- 
| raculous clearness.” The sentiment of pre-ex- 


| istence may therefore be explained on the prin- 
ciple of the quickly succeeding action of the two 
halves of the brain. 


THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE CRAYON. 

“ Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds; 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
And many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before." 

AN, like the inferior animals, has his in- 

stincts, less imperious and less reliable, but 
oftener controlling his godlike reason than most 
are willing toadmit. Possibly we might get along 
better if these promptings were more frequent- 
ly regarded. Let philosophers work out the 
problem; we haven’t time at present. But who 
has not felt the restlessness that precedes the 
approach of spring, long before the face of na- 
ture has manifested any of its indications? that 
yearning for the open air, while yet the north 
wind nips ears and noses? that itching to sow 
and plant, before the frozen earth can receive 
the seed? that longing for greens, before there 
are any sprouts? The sap begins to rise in 
the trees, and the blood courses warmer in the 
veins, suggesting dreams of blossoms and balmy 
breezes. What though the snow lies deep and 
the wind howls—spring is coming! 

On the 2d of February, 1856, the sun rose 
bright, and the crusted snow seemed at last to 
be yielding to his genial rays. Books had be- 
come a bore, and I sallied forth to see my friend 
Porte Crayon. I found him at a table busily 
engaged in pointing his pencils, while his knap- 
sack lay upon the floor surrounded by a num- 
ber of articles which indicated preparation for 
a journey. 

“Good-morning, P——. You see I am get- 
ting ready for a trip. I am tired of hearing 
sleigh-bells and below zero.” * 

“Then you must meditate a journey Sywerd 
the tropics ?” 

“Southward, ho! To meet the coming spring, 
to cull the earliest flowers, and eat green peas 
in Charleston; to steal upon Old Rip Van Win- 
kle, and sketch him while he sleeps. In short, 
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to gratify an irresistible yearning for movement. 
I feel the spring in my veins, 
* Awakening long buried memories of youth and love.’ “ 

“ How long buried ?” asked Crayon, redden- 
ing. “How old do you imagine Iam? P——, 
you are impertinent.” 

“T beg pardon. Do you take the ladies with 
you this time ?” 

“T think not,” replied Crayon, sighing audi- 
bly. “Their companionship would indeed be 
agreeable, vastly agreeable; but to travel ad- 
vantageously, the eyes and thoughts of the trav- 
eler should be disengaged, and his movements 
untrammeled. He should, indeed, be all eyes 
and ears, With sweet faces always so near, 
the enchantment of the more distant landscape 
is often disregarded, and the merry laugh, while 
it beguiles the tedium of the journey, cheats the 
ear of much useful information.” 

“True,” said I; “ and besides their exorbitant 
claims on one’s time and attention, it is a con- 
founded tiresome business lugging them along 
in a narrative, if perchance we should conclude 
to write an account of your travels in these 
Southern climes. They talk so much, and so 
little to the point, that every subject gets com- 
plicated, and one can never finish.” 

“In addition to these difficulties, circum- 
stances render it impossible for them to accom- 
pany me at this time, even if I wished it.” 

“What circumstances? if I may be permit- 
ted to inquire.” 

“ Why, in short, they don’t like the proposed 
route. Having no information of the country 
beyond what they get from the geography, they 
think there is nothing to be seen but swamps 
and turpentine, and, in consequence, have per- 
emptorily declined my invitation.” 

“Tf the conversation had commenced at this 
point, it might have been shorter.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Crayon. “One 
must always have good reasons for yielding to 
necessity, and I have taken the opportunity to 
state mine beforehand.” 

At this point Uncle Jim entered with a hod 
of coal. 

“Uncle, what do you think of the weather? 
Are we going to have a break-up?” 

“Not yit, master, not yit,” said Jim, depos- 
iting the hod on the hearth; “and if Mass’ 
Porte da is a-gwine to travel, I ’vises him to 
put it off good six weeks yit; for what I am a- 
gwine to tell you ain’t no lie, but a fac—sign 
never fails. Mass’ Porte knows a ground hog, 
eh?” 

“Certainly Ido. Here’s a picture of one.” 

“Dat’s him, all over. Well now, masters, 
on dis day, 2d of Feb’way, ground hog comes 
out he hole to look about, see how times is, ef 
so be den he can’t see his shadow, day dark 
and clowdy, de creeter runs round and takes 
his pleasure, for den he knows sping is comin’ 
sure enough, but if so be dat he sees his shadow 
like to-day, de creeter goes back and stays six 
weeks, kase he knows it gwine to be hard 
weather.” 





SECOND OF FEBRUARY, 


“Why, Uncle Jim, how does he know it?” 

“Dunno, mass’r, dunno; dese beast creeters 
knows things better dan larned men; how dey 
knows um, Lord above only knows; but if you 
takes my ‘vice, Mass’ Porte, you'll stay in de 
house dese six weeks comin’. Mind what I 
tells you; dat’s a fac.” 

Porte Crayon looked blank, and cursed the 
ground hog roundly. ‘Many a one,” said he, 
“have I seen, while watching for deer, as, all 
unconscious of my proximity, he would come 
out of his hole and play around. I spared their 
lives because I considered them harmless creat- 
ures; and now, in return, the devilish beasts 
have broken up my trip, or at least deferred it 
for six weeks.” 

The weather that followed fully justified 
Uncle Jim’s prognosis; and as I frequently 
thereafter saw our hero sleighing around with 
one or another of his quondam fellow-travelers, 
I presume the delay did not go so hard with 
him. 

On Sunday, the 9th of March,Crayon informed 
me that he was tired waiting for the blasted 
ground hog, and had determined to start next 
morning at all hazards. During the night the 
snow fell to the depth of eight inches, and on 
Monday morning, at eight o’clock, the ther- 
mometer stood at zero. Notwithstanding this 
unpromising condition of things, my persever- 
ing friend was at the cars in due time, fully 
equipped for the journey. At the warning 
scream of the steam-whistle we parted, with a 
promise on his part to keep us fully informed 
in regard to his movements and adventures. 

The following rambling notes we have se- 
lected from the letters we have since received ; 
and that they may lose none of the freshness 
of out-door sketches, we have preserved, as 
nearly as possible, the form and phraseology 
of the originals. Of how our hero danced at 
a ball in the Federal City—of how he tarried 
in Richmond, and supped at Ballard’s Exchange 
with the assembled wisdom of the Old Com- 
monwealth; and how the assembled wisdom 
drank Champagne until it grew wiser and 
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wiser—of the ancient borough of Norfolk, fa- | 
mous for its chivalry and hospitality, and, lat- 
terly, more famous for its unspeakable misfor- 
tunes, we shall not at present speak, for our 
hero had not yet unpacked his sketch-book, | 
and without his sketches Porte Crayon scarcely | 
rises above the commonplace. Our narrative 
opens at Suffolk, Virginia. 

March 18th, In Norfolk I was advised to 
enter the Swamp from Suffolk, as the distance 
from that place to Lake Drummond, by the 
Land Company’s canal, is considerably less than 
by the route from Norfolk. I consequently 
took the cars on the Seaboard and Roanoke | 
Railroad, and reached here about half-past eight 
this morning. Suffolk, the county seat of Nanse- | 
mond, is one of the oldest towns in the State. 
It is situated on the Nansemond river, and con- | 
tains twelve or thirteen hundred inhabitants, | 
and except the loss of its commercial import- | 
ance, it stands pretty much where it did before | 
the Revolutionary war. I expected to have 
found a very old, decayed, desolate looking | 
village, such as may be seen elsewhere in Vir- 
ginia, but was agreeably disappointed. With | 
few exceptions the houses are of wood, painted 
white, each standing by itself and surrounded 
with shrubbery, flowers, and trees. Its single 
street, about three quarters of a mile in length, 
is shaded on either side by fine rows of trees, 
while the dwellings, without any pretensions to 
architectural elegance, have a neat, rural air, 
quite captivating to one wearied of towns and 
cities. On stepping from the cars I was ac- 
costed by an amiable looking mulatto boy, who 
took my knapsack out of my hand and warmly 
recommended the Central Hotel to my favor- 
able consideration. The Central was an old 
fashioned wooden building, which had evidently 
at one time been a private residence and taste- 
fully improved. Two gigantic box-trees stood 
within a paled inclosure, one on either side of 
the principal entrance, while the old Virginia 
outside chimneys were covered to the tops with 
ivy. To be sure the Venetians had lost half 
their slats, and some of them hung awry, while 
the white and green paint had become dingy | 
and faded ; but I must confess I was rather taken 
with the air of decayed respectability which the 
establishment wore from this circumstance. I 
scarcely know why I have taken the pains to 
describe this old house so minutely, as it has no 
historic associations that I know of, nor is it to be 
the theatre of any tragedy, love plot, or ghostly 
apparition. But M‘Guire is one of the most 
obliging of hosts, and I spent two weeks there | 
very pleasantly eating fish and oysters. More- 
over, its appearance pleased my fancy, and is char- | 
acteristic of the Southern country. Through the 
kind offices of some friends I completed my ar- | 
rangements to visit the Swamp on the following | 
morning. A basket of provisions, a roll of | 





! 





| waiting asignal. 


tant. Here I found a large covered barge and 
two stout negroes at my service. My baggage 
was quickly transferred from the buggy to the 
boat. Each negro had a covered tin bucket 
containing his day’s provision, but on ascertain- 
ing that I contemplated staying several days, a 
large iron kettle and a couple of skillets or, as 
they are here called, spiders, were put into the 
barge. The boatmen each took hold of a long 
pole, and by the help of a peg and a withe rigged 
it horizontally, one to the bow and the other to 
the stern of the boat, so that the ends projected 
over the tow-path. They then bore their breasts 
| upon the poles, and, with one foot advanced, 
stood motionless, with eyes fixed upon me as if 
“Forward!” Thebarge went 
rippling through the water. I waved adieu to 
my friends at the bridge, and without more 
ceremony took my stand upon the bow of the 
boat, from whence my straining eyes strove to 
follow an excited fancy onward to the shores 
of the dusky lake. 

The lake of the Dismal Swamp has haunted 
, my imagination from my earliest recollection, 
owing, probably, to the fact that the exquisite 


| ballad of Moore’s was my lullaby in infancy, 


and even now, when in sad and dreamy mood, 
that old wailing melody invariably recurs to me 
as it was sung over my cradle, soothing the real 
with the wilder sorrow of the poet's fancy. 
Before I was aware of it I was in the Swamp. 
Lofty trees threw their arching limbs over the 
canal, clothed to their tops with a gauze-like 
drapery of tangled vines; walls of matted reeds 
closed up the view on either side, while thickets 
of myrtle, green briar, bay, and juniper, hung 
over the black, narrow canal, until the boat 
could scarcely find a passage between. The 
sky was obscured with leaden colored clouds, 
and all nature was silent, monotonous, death- 
like. The surface of the canal was glassy 
smooth, and reflected the towering trees, the 
festooned vines, and pendant moss, with the 
clearness of a mirror. Before and behind the 
perspective lines ran toa point. The low whis- 
pering ripple of the water, and the sullen tramp, 


| qi 


blankets, and a buffalo robe for bedding, were | } 


put upon mine host’s buggy wagon, and about 
ten o'clock a.m., on the 19th, we mounted in 
person and drove off to the canal, two miles dis- 


THE CANAL 
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TUE BARGE 


tramp, tramp, of the bargemen, did not disturb | 
the stillness, but made it seem all the more 
dreary, like the ticking of an old clock in a} 
deserted house at midnight. I was alone, ut- 
terly alone. My men were voiceless as the 
mutes of an Eastern despot. With the eternal | 
tramp, tramp, tramp, they might have been 
ghouls, or cunningly-devised machines, set in | 
motion by some malignant sorcerer, to bear me 
away living into a region of stagnation and | 
death. Occasional glimpses through the thick 
undergrowth showed on either side extensive 
pools of black, slimy water, from which rose the 
broad-bgsed cypress, and grouped around those 
strange contorted roots, called knees, gnarled 
and knotted like stalagmites inacave. There, | 
upon a decayed log, lay coiled a dead snake, 
dragged untimely from his winter retreat by a 
hungry otter. As we passed, [ heard a rushing | 
of wings above us, and saw a lazy, loathsome 
buzzard, scared from his perch and sailing away | 
above the tree tops. The tow-path now was | 
nothing more than a line of juniper logs, laid 
along the bank among the grass and reeds. 
The overarching gums had given place to a 
thick grove of pointed juniper trunks, deadened | 
by a recent fire. This region bore some re- 
semblance to the crowded docks of a maritime | 
town. The horizontally projecting limbs were | 
the booms and yards, while the hanging vines | 
servedas cordage. Then the gums and cypresses | 


| Giovanni. 


reappeared, the same beds of reeds, evergreens, 


and briars, in endless perspective. 
entering on the fourth hour. 
Monotony is wearisome, dreary, solemn, ter- 
rible. Tramp, tramp, tramp. It sounded like 
the dread footstep of the Commander in Don 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, like the beat- 
ing pinions of Sleep and Death, as they bore 


We were 


| away the body of Sarpedon. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp. I tried to sing, and 
my voice woke the hollow, sullen echoes for 
the first time. What could I sing but the old 
mournful lullaby, that rose to my lips unbid- 
den: 


** They made her a grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true; 
She has gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe, 
“ Her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
Her paddle I soon shall hear; 
Long, long, and loving our lives shall be, 
I'll hide the maid in a eypress-tree, 
When the footstep of Death is near. 
“* Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds; 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
And many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before. 
‘“‘ And when on the ground he sunk to sleep— 
If slumber his eyelids knew— 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The fiesh with blistering dew. 
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« And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, ! 
The coppersnake breathed in his ear; 








The bargemen seemed to bend to the poles 


Tin ctertiag, be adhad, Guia Bis Anvemna auatts, more vigorously. I was glad to hear them pant, 
‘Oh! when shall I see the dusky lake, for it sounded like life. With a louder note I 
And the white canoe of my dear?’ again broke forth, 
“ He saw the lake, and a meteor bright “Oh! when shall I see the dusky lake ?” 
Quick over its surface played ; The perspective lines were run out at last. 
‘Oh, welcome,” he mae y | en 8 a We turned a reedy point, and a broad sheet of 
<< ee athe malt ad water lay before us. Ely Reed threw up his 
hand and cried, “ The lake!” Jim Pierce yelled, 
“He hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, “wr ’ ” 7 ; 
Which carried him off from the shore; The lake! the lake!” “The lake!” I shout- 
Far, far, he followed the meteor spark, ed, and then quickly relapsed into silence. 


The winds were high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 
“ Bat oft from the Indian hunter's camp 
This maid and her lover so true, 


The barge was made fast to the shore, hard 
by the entrance of the canal. I signed to the 
men to land the baggage, and then, by creeping 





Ainieen, it ta baer af eitalghe tone, through the reed; and leaping from tussock to 
To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, tussock, I got off far enough to be out of sight, 
And paddle their white canoe." and out of the sound of their voices, and seated 
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myself upon a cypress root. 
There it was—the dream of 
my childhood fulfilled. It was 
neither new nor strange. I 
had seen it a thousand times 
in my waking and sleeping 
dreams, as I saw it then; the 
broad expanse of dusky water 
with its dim circling shores, 
the same dark leaden waves 
rolling over its surface and los- 
ing themselves silently among 
the reeds and rushes. Then 
those gigantic skeletons of cy- 
press that rose so grandly in 
the foreground, their wild, con- 
torted limbs waving with weep- | 
ers of funereal moss, that hung 
down .even to the water. It 
was complete at all points, a | 
picture of desolation—Desola- 
tion. He that is happy, whose 
love is true, whose debts are | 
paid, whose children blooming, 
may find strange pleasure in , 
thus fancifully wooing this aw- - = — —— 
ful phantom; but when inexo- ae 
rable fate has laid its icy grasp upon the heart-| ing has been gratified. I have seen the lake, 
strings, then a man puts this by impatiently, | and the romance of boyhood is undisturbed. I 
and beckons joy to come—even folly and fri-| have seen the lake, and the recollection still 
volity are welcomer guests to him. enhances the mournful beauty of the old song. 
I have seen the lake, and a long life yearn-| There may be those who have seen it with 
different or indifferent eyes—let 
them call me fanciful, but disturb 
not mydream. Just then a bald 
eagle hoveredovermy head. Our 
glorious national emblem remind- 
ed me of stealing; and stealing, 
of niggers ; and these, very natu- 
rally, of dinner. When I return- 
ed, I found Jim Pierce cooking 
some ham and eggs under a shed 
which had evidently been recent- 
ly occupied by some fisherman. 
Jim was a tall wiry black, with 
his hair plaited into numerous 
pig-tails—a mode of dressing the 
wool common among the blacks 
atthe South. He has goggle eyes 
and an intelligent countenance, 
talks better than negroes usually 
do, and cooks remarkably well. 
Ely Reed is a turkey-egg mulatto, 
well-formed, but with an unpre- 
possessing face —with nothing 
about him sufficiently striking to 
justify either a description or a 
sketch. Ihave pictured my men 
at this time because it was the 
first moment since we entered 
the Swamp that I had felt suffi- 
ciently disengaged to notice them. 
I made a hearty meal on the ba- 
con and eggs, and after dinner 
took a nap upon a bed of dried 
reeds. Toward evening it cleared 
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CAMP ON THE LAKE. 


off, and I ordered out the barge for a row on 
the lake. The sunset was glorious, but the 
rowing with but two oarsmen was rather heavy 
work, and I soon returned. The men built a 
fresh fire at the camp, and stretched themselves 
to sleep on two bits of plank. As the twilight 
faded out a mist began to gather over the wa- 
ter, and presently the full moon rose. 

These circumstances seemed like an invita- 
tion to indulge in a little more romance, and I 
sat myself down upon a tussock apart from the 
negroes, to watch the moon rolling up from be- 
hind a group of frantic-looking old cypresses. 
I thought I heard the faint sound of a paddle 
far over the lake. AsI bent tolisten thesound be- 
came more and more distinct. Strange thought! 
Is it only fancy, or can there be other wander- 
ers in this solitude besides ourselves? The 
sound of a paddle had now become quite dis- 
tinct, and was evidently nearing the point where 
[lay. By the light of the broad moon I could 
also see a white object moving rapidly toward 
me, which,soon took the well-defined form of a 
boat. I felt strangely. Can the old ballad be 
true, then? and do the phantom lovers still 
haunt the lonely lake ? 

‘Now all my flesh's hair upstood.” 

The white canoe shot up into the bay near 
our barge; paddled not by the death-cold maid, 
as I confidently expected, but by Joe Skeeters. 





Joe Skeeters holds the office of shingle-counter 
for the Dismal Swamp Land Company, and in 
addition is a thoroughbred swamper, and an oc- 
casional fisherman on the lake. The camp of 
which we had taken possession belonged to him, 
as did the nets which hung about it. Skeeters 
was not particularly prepossessing in his appear- 
ance, and maybe a little blunt in his manners 
at first, but when he came to be properly un- 
derstood, he was a good fellow, and a very fair 
specimen of a Swamp gentleman. No French 
noble of the ancient régime could have done 
the honors of a palace more appropriately than 
Joe did the honors of Lake Drummond to the 
stranger. 

He had with him a friend, or sort of lieuten- 
ant, who helped to paddle the new cypress canoe, 
to fish his gill nets, or cook, as he was wanted. 
The lieutenant landed two or three dozen speck- 
led perch, while Skeeters and myself took a 
drink of bald-face together, which in these parts 
is the sacred pledge of hospitality, like the eat- 
ing of salt among the Turks. “Jim Pierce,” 
said the lieutenant, for they seemed to be well 
acquainted, “gim’me dad da spida’ da.” Jim 
handed over the utensil, when the fisherman 

to fry up some fat middling until the 
bottom of the skillet was fluent with grease. 
Into this he poured some water, and when it got 
hot he laid in the fish with some salt and sev- 
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eral pods of red pepper. ‘This mess was put to 
stew over a slow fire. In the mean time the 
lieutenant fried several of the larger perch with 
special care until they were very brown and 
crisp. 

“ Jim Pierce,” said he again, “ dad da spida’ 
a bilin’ da?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Jim. 

«Den liff it off den.” 

When the mess was ready Skeeters approach- 
ed me, and, with a bow, presented a clean cy- 
press shingle: 

“Come, stranger, you must eat a pearch with 
us.” 
I had dined late, and commenced apologiz- 
ing, but the lieutenant hospitably laid a large 
fish on my shingle: 

“Come, strangs’, you muss eat; I briled him 
puppus faw you.” 

There was no resisting such genuine polite- 
ness. [ate the fish, and found it so sweet that I 
tried a second ; then Skeeters pressed me to take 
some of the soup. I held out my shingle with- 
out resistance this time, but Joe recommended 
that it should be served in atin cup. It was 
quite a luxury in its way, and I made a very 
hearty supper. After the meal was finished we 
told stories of hunting and fishing adventures 
in the mountains and the swamps alternately. 

The game is almost identically the same, and 
the mode of life not so dissimilar as one might 
suppose. In the Swamp are found bear, deer, 
otter, raccoons, possums, ctc., pheasants, par- 
tridges, and wild ducks. The waters also abound 
in fine fresh-water fish, the most esteemed of 
which are the speckled perch. There are also 
a number of wild cattle that subsist upon the 
leaves and shoots of the reed. Their flesh is 
of a remarkably fine flavor, and their ferocity 
sometimes renders them extremely dangerous 


JOE SKEETERS 





to the hunter. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that this vast wilderness is by any means 
a common hunting-ground. On the contrary, 
it is rarely entered except by the most resolute 
and experienced swampers, and the wild beasts 
remain for the most part undisturbed in thei: 
gloomy and inaccessible retreat. When con- 
versation began to flag Skeeter’s friend produced 
a dirty, well-thumbed pack of cards, and proposed 
a game of seven-up, mentioning, at the same 
time, that as he had no money we would not 
bet any thing. 

With this innocent and moderately exciting 
amusement we passed the time until ten o’clock, 
when it was thought proper to look after the 
gill nets. I requested permission to accompany 
the lieutenant, and we paddled away out in the 
lake, which lay smooth as glass in the misty 
moonlight. It was a wild, weird scene, sug- 
gestive to the imagination of more than lan- 
guage can express; but it was recommended to 
sit steady in the canoe, and I soon became in- 
terested in the fishing. The sport was novel, 
but hardly more exciting than the game of all- 
fours, for most of the nets had nothing in them, 
and half a dozen perch, about the size of my 
hand, were the only reward of our labor. As 
we turned our prow landward I saw one of the 
nets shaken violently, and something flashing 
and struggling in the water. A few strokes of 
the paddle brought us alongside, and after an 
exciting fight, we succeeded in capturing a large 
black fish, who had unadvisedly fallen into our 
trap. ‘The prize measured twenty-eight inch- 
es in length. On our return to camp we felt 
chilled, so hot toddy was served round, and we 
afterward withdrew to our sleeping apartment. 
This was a boerd shanty, some paces distant 
from the cooking camp, which was the residence 
of the fishermen during the sporting season. 

Here I found my buffalo robe 
and blankets spread upon the 
bed of honor—an old bedstead 
bottomed with some smooth 
planks. The rest of the party 
took the floor. It might look 
like effeminacy to sleep on clean 
smooth planks, but how could I 
refuse the delicate attention? I 
enjoyed a night of sweet repose, 
awaking two or three times to 
turn over and be again soothed 
to sleep by the snoring quar- 
tette performed by my compan- 
ions. 

The morning was frosty, brisk, 
and bright, and we were stirring 
betimes. The lake was entire- 
ly hidden by a thick ceverlet of 
white mist, which lay upon its 
surface almost as palpable as if it 
had been a light cotton comfort- 
er, or mayhap an extensive worst- 
ed nube. This was presently 
rolled off by a lively northwest- 
ern breeze (that acted probably 





as maid of honor to the lake), and packed away 
for future use, we did not see where. Jim 
Pierce, meanwhile, had got us a capital break- 
fust; strong coffee, fish, ham and eggs, and for 
half an hour the shingles circulated freely. 

I was not romantic this morning, and as the 
wind promised no sport at the fishery, I determ- 
ined to turn my prow landward. 

Once more in the canal, we were completely 
protected from the wind by the dense under- 
growth, and, under a cloudless sky, the aspect 
of things was more cheerful. We also met a 
number of lighters, bound for the distant shores 
of the lake, to take in lumber, or carrying 
sand, to be used in the construction of a water- 
gate, at the lake terminus of the canal. Al- 
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though statistics are stupid, it may be well to re- 
lieve the tedium of our homeward journey by 
some less poetical and more practical account 
of the Swamp. It would be difficult to define 
accurately the limits of the great Dismal Swamp. 
On the Virginia side it occupies considerable 
portions of Nansemond and Princess Anne 
counties, and in North Carolina, portions of 
Gates, Pasquotank, Camden, and Currituck. 
Its area has been estimated at from six hun- 
dred to a thousand square miles. Lake Dram- 
mond lies on the Virginia side, and near the 
centre of the Swamp. It is a pond of eighteen 
or twenty miles in circuit, about seven across, 
measured from its most distant points, and av- 
eraging twelve or fifteen feet in depth. The 
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CARTING SHINGLES. 


water of the lake and of the Swamp generally 
is dark-colored, like French brandy or strong 
coffee. It is fresh, healthful, pleasant to the 
taste, and, it is said, will keep pure for an un- 
limited time. Hence it is often used by vessels 
gomg on long voyages. The lake is twelve 
miles distant from Suffolk, and twenty-two from 
Norfolk ; its surface is eleven or twelve feet 
above mid-tide, and there has been for a long 
time a question of supplying the latter city with 
water from this source. The practicability of so 
doing remains to be tested. 

Some years ago a hotel was erected on the 
shore of the lake, for the accommodation of 
pleasuring parties that frequently resort there 
during the months of May and June. A stran- 
ger was one day dining at the house, and see- 
ing before him a bottle containing a liquid which 
he took to be brandy, he helped himself, and 
mixed from another bottle which seemed to con- 
tain water. The mixture was rather strong, 
and he added more water, and so kept on water- 
ing and drinking until he was entirely drunk 
and thoroughly perplexed. 

“Landlord!” he stammered, “come here. 
This is darn’d queer brandy of yours. The 
more water I put in the stronger it gets.” 

Now the landlord had furnished white whisky, 
that it might be readily distinguished from the 
water, and the innocent stranger had taken 
Swamp water for brandy, and had persevered 





in weakening his drink with white whisky 
The interior of the Swamp is said to be per- 
fectly healthy, and free from those miasmatic 
diseases which prevail in the tide-water coun- 
try generally. It was part of the scheme of the 
hotel speculator to make the lake a place of 
summer resort, where the people of the neigh- 
borhood might take refuge from the epidemics ; 
but before the month of August, visitors, serv- 
ants, and proprietors, had all cleared out and 
left the place in full possession of the mosqui- 
toes and yellow-flies. These insects are said to 
be savage enough to worry the life out of a 
mule, ‘The hotel was taken down. 

The principal trees in the Swamp are the gum, 
white pine, cypress, and juniper. The juniper 
is an evergreen, like the cedar. The under- 
growth is more varied, and during the summer 
months is surpassingly rich and luxuriant. The 
yellow jessamine, the laurel, the myrtle, and 
evergreen bay are the most striking. The reeds 
prevail every where. The land where the gum 
grows is reclaimable, and very fertile ; elsewhere 
the soil seems to be a spongy, half-formed peat, 
into which one may thrust a stick for ten or 
twenty feet without finding solid bottom. In 
dry seasons, it sometimes takes fire, and burns 
to the depth of four or five feet below the ordi- 
nary surface level. Besides the animals and 
wild fowl previously mentioned, the Swamp 
abounds in all the reptiles and insects common 








to the curvounding country. A canal, passing | 
through the Swamp, connects Norfolk harbor | 
with the Pasquotank river in North Carolina. 
This canal passes within three or four miles of 
Lake Drummond, and is supplied by a feeder | 


from the lake. Other improvements of a simi- | 


lar character, traversing portions of the Swamp 


The Land Company’s canal, the same by which 
I entered, connects the lake with the Nanse- 
mond river, near Suffolk. It is a narrow ditch, 
varying from seven to ten feet in width, and 
serves for the transportation of lumber from the 
interior of the Swamp. 

This Land Company, to which I have so 
frequently referred, was organized by General 
Washington, after the termination of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and its original design was to 
reclaim and reduce the land to cultivation. 
This project failed, and has since been demon- 
strated to be impracticable, but the Company 
has realized almost fabulous proceeds from the 
timber—juniper, cypress, and white pine—that 
covers their grant. The Company owns a num- 


ber of slaves, and hires others, who are em- | 
ployed in getting ont the lumber in the shape | 
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of shingles, staves, etc. 7 hese hands are e tasked, 
furnished with provisions at a fixed rate, and 
paid for all work exceeding the required amount. 
| ‘Thus an expert and industrious workman may 
| gain a considerable sum for himself in the course 
of the year. The Swamp is said to be inhabited 


| by a number of escaped slaves, who spend their 
and connecting the waters of Virginia with | 
those of North Carolina, are now in progress. | 


lives, and even raise families, in its impenetra- 
ble fastnesses. 

These people live by woodcraft, external dep- 
redation, and more frequently, it is probable, by 
working for the task shingle-makers at reduced 
wages. These employés often return greater 
quantities of work than could by any possibility 
have been produced by their own labor, and 
draw for two or three times the amount of pro- 
visions necessary for their own subsistence. But 
the provisions are furnished, the work paid for, 
and no questions are asked, so that the matter 
always remains involved in mystery. 

But we have arrived at the Horse Camp, and 
the barge is hauled up a rude wharf, piled high 
with fresh-made shingles. From the landing a 
road, or causeway of logs, leads back into the 
Swamp. A hundred paces brings us to Horse 
Camp, the head-quarters of the shingle-makers 
in this district. A group of picturesque sheds 
afford accommodation for a num- 
ber of men and mules. 

The occupants were absent at 
the time of my visit, and I had 
fall opportunity to examine the 
premises. Although of the rudest 
character, there seemed to be ev- 
ery material for physical comfort 
in abundance. There was bacon, 
salt fish, meal, molasses, whisky, 
and sweet potatoes, besides plen- 
ty of fodder for the mules. While 
I was sketching, a distant rum- 
bling advised me of the approach 
of the shingle-carts. These pres- 
, ently passed, seven in number, 
loaded high with shingles, and 
each attended by a boy on foot. 
When they discharged their car- 
goes at the landing, the boys 
mounted the carts and returned 
at a brisker pace. These youth- 
ful drivers were not particularly 
well dressed ; but did not appear 
. to be ill-fed or overworked. Why 
i this place is called Horse Camp 
I was not able to understand, as 
I was informed that a horse was 
never seen there— mules being 
the only animals proper for this 
particular service. Probably with 
that deference for high-blooded 
ancestry common in the Old Do- 
minion, it is called after the pro- 
genitors of the present occupants. 

These nimble-footed animals 
get over the rough and unsteady 
causeway quite rapidly, and, to 
all appearance, understand the 
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uegro lingo perfectly. They have no bridle- 


veins, but are managed entirely by words and | 


gestures, mostly consisting of oaths and kicks. 
When his load was discharged, I saw one of 
them walk off the causeway into a puddle, to 
vet a drink or cool his feet, perhaps. His con- 
ductor pranced and hallooed, 

“Wha he done gwine now? Debbelish cuss 
—go on de road,da. I lam de har’ off you wid 
a shingle! Hear me tell you get on de road? 
[ beat your head wid a rail !” 

This last threat decided the mule, and he 
quickly regained the causeway—clearly, to my 


human race. Now I had long nurtured a wis! 
to see one of those sable outlaws who dwell in 
the fastnesses of the Swamp; who, from impa- 
| tience of servitude, or to escape the conse 

quences of crime, have fled from society, ani 

taken up their abode among the wild beasts of 
| the wilderness. I had been informed that the) 
| were often employed in getting out lumber by 
| the Swamp hands, and although I had bee: 
| told there would be danger in any attempt to 

gratify this fancy, I determined to visit the spo: 


| where the shingle-makers were at work, to sec 
| what I could. 


I had previously ventured tv 


mind, understanding the difference between | question my men on the subject, but they evad- 
being lammed with a shingle and pounded with | ed the questions, and changed the conversatio:: 


a rail. 
The desire to eat forbidden fruit and see for- 
hidden sights is the natural inheritance of the 


immediately. 


‘along the causeway. 


I therefore ordered them bacl: 
to the boat to prepare dinner, and walked alone 
When I had gone a mik 








or more I heard the sounds of labor, and saw 
the smoke from a camp-fire. I here left the 
causeway, and made my way with the greatest 
difficulty through the tangled undergrowth. It 
is impossible to estimate distance under these 
circumstances, but I crawled and struggled on 
until I was nearly exhausted. At length my 
attention was arrested by the crackling sound of 
other footsteps than my own. I paused, held 
my breath, and sunk quietly down among the 
reeds. 

About thirty paces from me I saw a gigantic 
negro, with a tattered blanket wrapped about 
his shoulders, and a gun in his hand. His 
head was bare, and he had little other clothing 
than a pair of ragged breeches and boots. His 
hair and beard were tipped with gray, and his 
purely African features were cast ia a mould be- 
tokening, in the highest degree, strength and 
energy. The expression of the face was of 
mingled fear and ferocity, and every movement 
betrayed a life of habitual caution and watch- 
fulness. He reached forward his iron hand to 
‘lear away the briery screen that half concealed 
him while it interrupted his scrutinizing glance. 
Fortunately he did not discover me, but pres- 
ently turned and disappeared, When the sound 
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J of his retreating footsteps died away, I drew a 

long free breath, and got back to the causeway 
with all haste. There I sat down to rest, and 
to make a hasty sketch of the remarkable figure 
I had just seen. On returning to the barge J 
found dinner waiting, and intentionally left my 
drawing where the men could see it. As Jim 
Pierce passed it he uttered an exclamation, and 
beckoned to Ely. I fancied I heard the word 
Osman. 

“Do you know that, Jim ?” 

“No, Sir,” said he, promptly; “dunno no- 
thin’ ’bout um.” 

The men continued to converse together in 
low whispers, and with looks expressive of as- 
tonishment. I began to get nervous. I had 
been rash in showing the picture—yet how, and 
why? Who was Osman? Was I the possessor 
of a dangerous secret? In the Swamp a man 
might easily be murdered and concealed where 
the buzzards couldn’t find him. Ely Reed ap- 
proached me, and doffing his hat, made a de- 
ferential bow. I expected a startling revela- 
tion. 

“ Master,” said Ely, “ will you draw my pic- 
ter, and give it to me to take home ?” 

“ What do you want with your picture, Ely ?” 
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“To take home, Sir, to my 
wife and little daughter, to see 
if they'll know it.” 

There was nothing to be ap- 
prehended from Ely. “He that 
hath wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune,” or, 
as it were, bonds to society for 
his good behavior; consequent- 
ly no bachelor ought to have a 
vote or be eligible to public of- 
fice. I gratified Ely’s request, 
and we started homeward. 

From the effects of a hearty 
dinner, and a weariness of the 
perceptive faculties, I slept dur- 
ing the greater part of this por- 
tion of the journey. I was not 
awaré that I missed any thing 
by so doing, except some whis- 
ky. But I asked no questions, 
and intend no insinuations. 

At Bonneville’s I left my 
barge, took leave of my men, 
shouldered my knapsack, and 
returned to Suffolk on foot. 

The weather continued so cold 
and blustering, that I remained 
here two weeks, enjoying the hos- 
pitality of a society which com- 
hines most agreeably the simpli- 
city of the country with the ele- 
gant refinement of city life. 

It is not to be expected that 
so small a place affords a great 
variety of public amusements, but 
I was charmed to observe that which was most 
in vogue indicated an acquaintance with the 
writings and an appreciation of the tastes of 
the ancient philosophers. 

The sages of antiquity were accustomed to 
recreate themselves with the game of the discus. 
The sages of Suffolk, not having discuses con- 
venient, have substituted the Mexican dollar: 
in other respects the game is the same. The 
rising generation, emulous of the skill of their 
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fathers, commence early practicing with cents, 
and burn with impatience to see the day when 
they shall enjoy the privilege of pitching genu- 
ine dollars like bearded men. 

But in an age like this it is not to be sup- 
posed that the elegant arts even of ancient Greece 
should be imitated and not improved upon. The 
men of old seasoned their game with Attic salt 
and sage discourses, which must have been, at 
best, but dry stuff. The moderns, when they 
have finished their game, step in and take a 
drink. 

But we must not leave this part of the coun- 
try without an introduction to Uncle Alick, a 
reverend gentleman of color who resides on the 
border of the Swamp, two or three miles distant 
from town. Alick is a character, and a man of 
mark in his way, whose experiences in life have 
been varied, if we take his own account for 
granted. He has been a pretty extensive siu- 





ner in his time, and is now a zealous minister 


& | of the Gospel. In company with several friends, 


| I called on him one Sunday evening. He was 


* | standing before the door of his cabin, and re- 


SAGES OF SUFFOLK 


| ceived us with the dignified politeness of the 
old school. He issued orders to “our folks,” 
like one habitually in authority, to bring out 
seats, and refreshments in the shape of sundry 
| gourds of cool water, for the weather was warm. 
| Having done the honors in a satisfactory man- 
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ner, Without more words he pulled out a greasy, 
dog-eared book, put on his spectacles, and com- 
menced reading a sermon on the scriptural use 
of the exclamation Behold! Alick is small in 
stature, like St. Paul, and bandy-legged, like 
the rest of his race, with an intellectual expres- 
sion of face, in common phraseology, ‘“ sharp as 
a steel-trap.” He read with such fluency, and 
the book was so dirty withal, that I suspected 
him of knowing the sermon by heart. When 
he got through, we engaged him in conversa- 
tion on a variety of topics. He was easily start- 
ed, talked with great volubility, and, including 
gestures, his descriptions were very graphic. 
He told us of his conversion, which occurred 
while he was playing the fife at a militia train- 
ing during the war of 1812; and then, of how 
he had seen a bear eat a pig in the Swamp. 
This latter picture was inimitable. 

** Now, mass’r,” said he, “all de sense I got 
I larned from white folks; colored folk ain’t 
borned wid no sense naterally; ’ceps dey larns 
some from white folks dey never has any woth 
talkin’ about.” 

The good man has had his troubles, which, I 
am informed, he has not always endured with 
the philosophy of Socrates or the patience of 
Job. One heavy grief has been the passage of 
the railroad through his sweet-potato patch, and 
his subsequent troubles with the Irish laborers 
engaged in the construction. In alluding to 
these matters he used some expressions savor- 
ing more of humanity than Christianity, 

* But, Uncle,” said one, “ you know the Serip- 
tures tell us ‘to love our enemies, and pray for 
them that despitefully use us.’” 

* Dat’s a fac’; so it does, mass’r, so it does,” 
said he, throwing himself into an oratorical at- 
titude. “But my ’pinions on dat subjec’ is 
briefly dis: ef a man dat is a sinner has got 
ambition in him” (Uncle Alick means temper), 
‘an’ arterward he gits conwerted, dat ambition 
is still in him,’ spite of de Gospel. Den, ef he 
is wexed arter dat—dat is, ef he is owdaciously 
wexed—dat ambition will rise. Now, mass’r, 
when dem Irishmens tuck an’ burnt up my 
fence-rails, day arter day, an’ left de pigs root 
up de fruits of my labors, I calls dat a owda- 
cious wexation, an’ I feels very sinful ’gin dem 
Irishmens. I try to pray for ‘em, but all de 
time I wish de debbil had ’em !” 

Who is there that will cast the first stone at 
Uncle Alick ? 





STORY OF JAMES P. BECKWOURTH.* 
ROM the very nature of things, every de- 
partment of human existence is better il- 
lustrated in books than that which relates to 
“frontier” or savage life; just in proportion as 
our facilities increase for understanding them, 
just in that ratio the real charm, the absorbing 
mystery is weakened. No observing and able 





* The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, 
Mountaineer, Scout, and Pioneer; and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians. With Illustrations. Large 12mo. 


writer ever followed the sturdy hunter through 
his life of adventures in the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains; no one who could wield the pen has 
banished himself for years among our savage 
tribes, and thus been enabled to learn the truth 
regarding the habits and customs of these chil- 
dren of the forest. Almost all we know con- 
cerning these things comes to us dimmed by the 
soot of the consuming midnight oil; the fresh, 
free airs of heaven are wanting; the sublime 
simplicity has perished ; the inherent poetry of 
such associations is gone, and the gross and ma- 
terial alone remains. 

The aborigines and the backwoodsmen, how- 
ever, are not altogether without representation ; 
we have of them just enongh that is genuine, 
preserved in our current literature, to create an 
intense desire to know more. To satisfy this 
appetite, innumerable are the productions pro- 
fessedly portraying their character and their 
manner of life ; but most of these effusions, when 
examined by the light of truth, are found to be 
valueless. We read with intense interest of the 
fate of the Natchez, as delineated by Chateau- 
briand; our ears are seduced by the harmonies 
of Hiawatha; but these professed songs of the 
red man are, after all, but the offspring of ge- 
nius trained amidst the highest civilization, and 
the heroes introduced and the characters illus- 
trated are artificialities, having no existence but 
in the poet’s brain. 

This intense desire of the imaginative and 
enlightened mind to know something of human 
nature in its wild estate has been most strangely 
and unexpectedly gratified. We have at last 
something really genuine about the privations 
of the mountaineer; something to be relied upon 
relating to the inner life of the savage ; the vail 
has been lifted, and although somewhat rudely 
done, the scene is before us in its deformity and 
its beauty—the ideal and the actual struggle for 
mastery—the poetry we meet is full of original- 
ity—its gold is genuine—and though mixed with 
the dull earth, it is more brilliant from the 
crudeness of its associations. 

James P. Beckwourth, the hero of the work 
before us, is the son of an old Virginian, who, 
at the commencement of the present century, 
settled in the vicinity of what is now the thriv- 
ing city of St. Louis. His father was an officer 
in the Revolutionary war, and held a major’s 
commission, At this time (1805) St. Louis was 
a small village, its inhabitants consisting almost 
wholly of French and Spanish scttlers, whose 
chief business was trafficking with the neighbor- 
ing tribes of Indians. Young Beckwourth, from 
his earliest recollection, was accustomed to wit- 
ness the constant alarms to which his father 
and his neighbors were subjected by the dread 
of Indian incursions. As an illustrative incident 
of the times, he relates that, on one occasion, his 
father asked him if he was man enough to carry 
a sack of corn to the mill? to which he replied 
in the affirmative. Between the mill and Beck- 
wourth’s father’s house lived a neighbor with a 
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large family of children, with whom young 
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3eckwourth was on familiar terms. Taking 
advantage of his journeying to call on his little 
playmates, to his horror he discovered the whole 
of them—eight in number, from one to four- 
teen years of age—lying in various positions 
in the door-yard, with their bodies mangled, 
their scalps torn off, and the warm life-blood 
still oozing from the gaping wounds. In the 
door-way lay their father, and near him their 
mother—they all had shared the same fate. 

At ten years of age Beckwourth was bound 
out to a mechanical trade, but, as might be sup- 
posed from his subsequent life, he could not 
long endure discipline, and consequently, grow- 
ing into a stout boy, he quarreled with his mas- 
ter. The result was that young Beckwourth 
received from his father a handsome sum of 
money, a good horse, many wholesome precepts 
and a paternal blessing, and then started upon 
what was destined to be a most eventful life. 

His first employment after he became his 
own master was as “hunter” to a party headed 
by Colonel R. M. Johnson, afterward Vice- 
President of the United States, bound for the 
“lead mines,” now so familiar as Galena, Il- 
linois. At this place a treaty was made with 
the Sacs and Foxes, Indian tribes then in pos- 





session of the surround- 
ing country. Beck- 
wourth, in spite of the 
sad example he witness- 
ed of aboriginal barbari- 
ty, soon became friendly 
with the red men, and, 
as genial companions, 
they accompanied him 
on his hunting excur. 
sions. 

The great field of 
profitable enterprise at 
this early day was ad- 
ventures in fur compa- 
nies. St. Louis was the 
head-quarters of the 
hunters and trappers: 
they were the men of 
mark, and naturally in- 
spired ambitious spirits 
with the desire to join in 
their pursuits. Beck- 
wourth very naturally 
found a place among 
them, and, in the im- 
mediate employment of 
General Ashley, a name 
familiar to the people of 
the entire Union, he 
started with some brave 
mountaineers for the 
great Western wilder- 
ness, Disaster attend- 
ed his first expedition. 
To such an extremity 
was he brought, that he 
would have died from 
suffering and starvation 

but for the most providential appearance of 
some friendly Indians. Arriving at last safely 
at his father’s house, he says his feelings were 
akin to the sailor’s just returned from sea. He 
rose in his own estimation, however, from hav- 
ing made a trip to the wild West, and even 
while reflecting upon what he had endured, 
and resolving in his own mind to stay at home, 
General Ashley prevailed upon him to take 
“another trip.” Promptly starting on his per- 
ilous journey, he indulges in rhapsody upon 
the beauties of spring; and says that unfold- 
ing nature presented so many charms, that 
his previous sufferings were soon obliterated 
from his mind. He saw nothing but the trees 
clothing themselves in their richest verdure, 
flowers unvailing their beauties on every side, 
and heard nothing but birds from every bough 
caroling their sweetest songs. 

On aniving at his plave of destination he 
found his companions, thirty-four in number, 
reduced in health, in weakly condition, and in 
a discouraged state of mind. ‘The promised 
supplies had not arrived, and it was in vain that 
General Ashley endeavored to infuse fresh cour- 
age into the breasts of starving men. There 
were no jokes, no fireside stories, no fun; each 
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man rose in the morning with the misery of the. 
preceding night filling his mind ; fires were built, 


and the scanty repast consumed amidst silence | 


and gloom. At last General Ashley gave orders 
for the best hunters to sally out and try their 
fortunes. Beckwourth was the first to seize his 
rifle, and issued from the camp alone. From 
this time forward he becomes the prominent 


actor in the stirring events of his singular bio- | 


graphy, and this first detailed adventure displays 
traits of character that are not inherent in ordi- 
nary men. 

Having proceeded but a short distance in 
search of game, he discovered two teal ducks, 
one of which he decapitated with his rifle and 
secured; whereupon he says, “Here was a 
temptation to my constancy; and appetite and 


conscientiousness had a long strife as to the dis- | 


posal of the booty. I reflected that it (the duck) 


would be but an inconsiderable trifle in a mess | 


of four hungry men, while to roast and eat it 
myself would give me strength to hunt for more. 


A strong inward feeling remonstrated against | 


such an invasion of the rights of my starving | 
mess-mates; but if, fortifying myself, I gained | 
ability to procure something more substantial 
than a teal duck, my dereliction would be suffi- 
ciently atoned, and my overruling appetite at 
the same time gratified. Had I admitted my 


mess-mates to the argument, they might possi- | 


bly have carried it adversely, but I received the 
conclusion as valid; so, roasting the duck with- 


out farther ceremony, I devoured it alone, and | 


felt greatly invigorated by the meal.” <A starv- 
ing man who would thus discuss the claims of 


his companions, while having unperceived an | 


opportunity to gratify his appetite, must certain- 
ly be possessed of high moral qualities; but his 
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concluding reflections show that there was a 
| divinity that stirred within him. Having event- 
ually succeeded in killing a deer and an elk, and 
thus relieving the camp from its misery, he adds : 
“T suffered my comrades to appease their 
hunger with the proceeds of my toil before J 
ventured to tell them the offense of which I had 
been guilty. All justified my conduct, declaring 
my conclusions obvious. As it turned out, my 
proceeding was right enough; but,” he adds, * if 
I had failed to meet with any game, I had been 
| guilty of an offense which would ever after have 
haunted me. At this present time I never kill 
|a duck on my ranche but I think of my clan- 
| destine feast in the bushes, while my compan- 
|ions were famishing in the camp. Since that 
| time I have never refused to share my last shil- 
ling, my last biscuit, or my only blanket with a 
| friend, and I think the recollection of that 
‘temptation in the wilderness’ will ever recur as 
| @ lesson to more constancy in the future.” 
| It would be difficult to find an illustration of 
a more delicate sense of honor than is here dis- 
| played, and the confession coming at the very 
commencement of the biography, predisposes us 
toward the hero; superiority is the natural, and 
| not the strained ‘quality of such a mind. 

After a variety of severe sufferings, one time 
| starving, at another freezing, the party to which 
Beckwourth was attached arrived among the 
Pawnee Loups. The Indians gave the hunters 
| a feast, and made their hearts glad. Two Ax, 
the head chief, detained them four days, that 
| they might not frighten the buffalo away. “A 
| surround” having been agreed upon, it took 
place, and is described as follows: ‘There were 
probably engaged in this hunt from one to two 
thousand Indians, some mounted and some on 
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foot. ‘They encompass a large space where the 
buffaloes are contained, and closing in around 
them on all points, form a complete circle. 
The circle at first inclosed may measure per- 
haps six miles in diameter, with an irregular 
circumference, determined by the movements 
of the herd. When the ‘surround’ is formed, 
the hunters radiate from the main body to the 
right and left until the ring is entire. The 
chief then gives the order to charge, which is 
communicated along the ring with the speed of 
lightning; every man then rushes to the centre, 
and the work of destruction is begun. The un- 
happy victims finding themselves hemmed in 
on every side, run this way and that in their 
efforts toescape. Finding all chances of escape 
impossible, and seeing their slaughtered fellows 
drop dead at their feet, they bellow with affright, 
and, in the confusion that whelms them, lose 
all power of resistance. The slaughter general- 
ly lasts two or three hours, and seldom many 
get clear of the weapons of the assailants. The 
field over, ‘the surround’ presents the appear- 
ance of one vast slaughter-house. He who has 
been most successful in the work of devastation 
is celebrated as a hero, and receives the highest 
honors from the ‘fair sex,’ while he who has 
been so unfortunate as not to kill a buffalo, is 
jeered and ridiculed by the whole band. Flay- 
ing, dressing, and preserving the meat, next 
engages their attention, and affords them full 
employment for several weeks.” 

Beckwourth, in the natural course of events, 
gets back to St. Louis, and indulges the idea 
that he is about to marry his affianced bride 
and “settle down,” when General Ashley de- 
mands his immediate services to carry dis- 
patches to the head-quarters of the Fur Com- 
pany in the Rocky Mountains. He is evi- 
dently, but unconsciously to himself, losing all 
sympathy with the restraints of civilized soci- 
ety, for he readily agrees to undertake the pro- 
posed expedition, parts with “ Eliza,” promis- 
ing to make a speedy return, and solemnly 
declaring that naught but the hand of death 
should separate them again. 

Arriving once more in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake, now so familiar as the “ Mormon country,” 
and constantly coming in contact with friendly 
and hostile Indians, Beckwourth rapidly assumes 
a character suited to his new position. He com- 
bines the superior intelligence of the white man 
(and that of a high order) with the cunning of 
the aborigines, and he is soon bedecked with 
war paint, clothed in robes, and engaged in in- 
numerable adventures. One day hotly pressed 
in fighting Indian enemies, the next in dancing 
with Indian friends ; nothing comes amiss. He 
varies his character, involving all the shades of 
savage and civilized life, with as great readiness 
as a chameleon changes the color of his skin; yet 
he is always brave, always self-sacrificing, and 
always the last person in the camp to neglect 
his business, or forget his employer’s interests. 
Rapidly rising in importance, he is finally in- 
trusted (being the only man who would under- 


| take the enterprise), with the establishment of 
|a@ trading post among the Black Foot Indians, 
| the most treacherous, so far as good faith is con- 
| cerned, of all the tribes in the Western wilder- 
| ness, 

Beckwourth by his tact succeeded even be- 
| yond his expectations, and soon became of so 
|much importance among the Black Feet, that 
| As-as-to (Heavy Shield) their head chief, offer- 
| ed him one of his daughters for a wife. Without 
| hesitation he accepted the alliance, as it “ guar- 

anteed him his life and enlarged his facilities 
for trade.” Long before his honeymoon was 
| passed he had a domestic difficulty of a very 
| serious character. A party of Indians came 
jinto camp one day, bringing with them three 
white men’s scalps. ‘The sight of them,” he 
narrates, “made my blood boil with rage; but 
there was no help for it, so I determined to wait 
with patience my day of revenge. In accord- 
ance with their custom a scalp-dance was held, 
at which there was much additional rejoicing. 
My wife came to me with the information that 
her people were rejoicing, and that she wished 
to join them in the dance. I replied, ‘No; 
these scalps belonged to my people; my heart 
| is crying for their death; you must not rejoice 
| when my heart cries; you must not dance when 
}I mourn.’ She then went out, as I supposed, 
satisfied. My two white friends, having a great 
| curiosity to witness the performance, were look- 
| ing out upon the scene. I reproved them for 
| wishing to witness the savage rejoicings over 
| the fall of white men, who had probably belong- 
|ed to ourown company. One of them answer- 
jed, ‘Well, your wife is the best dancer of the 
| whole party; she outdances them all.’ This was 
a sting which pierced my very heart, Taking 
my battle-ax, and forcing my way into the ring, 
| 1 watched my opportunity, and struck my dis- 
| obedient wife a heavy blow on the head with the 
side of my battle-ax, upon which she dropped 
as if a ball had pierced her heart. I dragged 
her through the crowd and left her. I then 
went back to my tent. This act was perform- 
ed in such a bold manner, under the very noses 
of hundreds of them, that they were thunder- 
struck, and for a moment remained motionless 
with surprise. When I entered the tent I said 
to my companions, ‘ There, now, you had better 
prepare to hold on to your scalps, since you 
take so much interest in a celebration over 
those of your murdered brethren.’ Their coun- 
tenances turned ashy pale, expecting instant 
death. 

“By this time the whole tribe present was 
in a blaze. ‘Kill him? ‘burn him! ‘burn 
him!’ was shouted throughout the camp in their 
own language, which I perfectly understood. 
I was calm and collected, for I knew that they 
could kill me but once. Soon I heard the voice 
of my father-in-law crying in a tone which sound- 
ed above all: ‘Stop! hold! hold! warriors ; 
listen to your chief!’ All was hushed in an in- 
| stant, and he continued: ‘ Warriors! I am the 
| loser of a daughter, and her brothers have lost a 
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sister; you have lost nothing. 
She was the wife of the trader; 
I gave her to him. That thing 
disobeyed her husband; he 
told her net to dance; she 
disobeyed him; she had no 
ears; he killed her, and he 
did right. He did as you - 
all would have done, and you 
shall neither kill him nor 
harm him for it. If we kill 
these three men, whom I 
have given the word of a 
chief to protect, the white 
chief will send us no more, 
but his braves will revenge 
the death of their brothers. 
They have eaten of our meat, 
and drunk of our water; they 
have also smoked with us: 
when they have sold their ; 
goods, let them return in 
peace.’ As-as-to then came 
to Beckwourth, and contin- 
ued: ‘Myson, you have done 
right; that woman I gave 
you had no sense; her ears 
were stopped up; she would 
not hearken to you; you had 
a right to kill her. But I 
have another daughter who 
is younger than she was. She 
is more beautiful, and has 
good sense and good ears. 
You may have her in place 
of the bad one; she will 
hearken to all you say to 
her.’” 

Beckwourth did not re- 
fuse the chief’s offer, for fear of giving of- 
fense, and found his second spouse more intel- 
ligent and far prettier than the first one; in 
fact, many warriors had performed bloody 
deeds of valor in hopes of obtaining her. The 
autobiography then presents the following in- 
cident. Its graphie simplicity would be dif- 
ficult to excel: “During the night, while I 
and my wife were quietly reposing, some per- 
son crawled into our couch, sobbing most bit- 
terly. Angry at the intrusion, I asked who was 
there. ‘Me,’ answered a voice, which, although 
well-nigh stifled with bitter sobs, I recognized 
as that of my first wife, whom every one had 
supposed dead. After lying outside of the lodge 
senseless for some hours, she had recovered, 
and groped her way to my bed. ‘Go away,’ I 
said, ‘ you have no business here; I have a new 
wife now, one who has sense.’ ‘T will not go 
away; my ears are open now. I was a fool 
not to hearken to my husband’s words when his 
heart was crying; but now I have good sense, 
and will always hearken to your words.’” 

His residence among the treacherous Black 
Feet was of only twenty days’ duration. He 
then, highly delighted with the profits made by 
his trading, departed for the Fur Company's 
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head-quarters, escorted by one hundred and fifty 
warriors. This guard of honor, on its return, 
took some dress patterns to his wives and a 
valuable gift to his distinguished father-in-law, 
whom he was destined soon to meet in battle. 
Passing over a multitude of interesting inci- 
dents, we come to the two following, which are 
unsurpassed in the exhibition of the superior 
sagacity of the white when combating with the 
savage foe. Beckwourth and an old trapper. 
named Le Blueux, in search of beaver, were 
proceeding along the precipitous and rocky 
banks of a river skirted with bushes, when they 
discovered that they were followed by a party 
of hostile Indians. Without agitation or haste, 
these two men hid themselves among the un- 
derwood, when Le Blueux took from his horses’ 
neck a small bell, which he fastened, together 
with the end of his lariat, to a limb, and then 
returned to Beckwourth, holding the other end 
of the lariat in his hand. This stratagem caused 
the Indians to expend a great amount of pow- 
der and shot to kill the bell, which Le Blueux 
would occasionally ring, supposing it indicated 
where the hunters stood. When an enemy ap- 
proached near enough to be seen he was delib- 
erately aimed at and shot down. Le Blueux, 
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amidst this danger, lit his pipe, and commenced 
smoking with as much sang roid as if he had 
been in camp. Having finished, the two men, 
whose situation had now become critical, aban- 
doned their horses and guns, and throwing them- 
selves over the precipitous banks of the river, 
amidst a shower of builets, miraculously made 
their escape. With Le Blueux, says Beck- 
wourth, there were no difficulties for which 
iis inexhaustible brain would not devise some 
means to surmount, 

At another time, Beckwourth and two com- 


panions were roused from their slumbers by the | 


discharge of fire-arms. He and one companion 
instinctively rose and gave the war-whoop as a 


challenge for the enemy to come on. Poor Colt- | 
er, the third of the party, and a horse were killed | 


at the first fire. The Indians, five hundred in 


number, now showered in their balls like hail. | 


‘The dead steed, the body of their comrade, and 


so much earth as they could hastily gather up, | 


formed a breast-work, behind which these men 
made a vigorous and effective defense, and held 
out until the mutual firing attracted succor. 


Seventeen Indians had bitten the dust, while | 
the dead bodies of the trapper and the horse | 


were literally riddled with bullets. 

Beckwourth gradually became celebrated 
among the hunters for his skill, and among the 
Indians as a brave; and when he got among 
the Crows—the most civilized and powerful na- 
tion of the Western Indians, a tribe of which he 


eventually became chief—he attracted a great | 
deal of attention, growing out of which, resulted | 


ar incident that gave character to the whole of 
his future life. Among the hunters was a man 
by the name of Greenwood, who, to amuse him- 
self, told a party of Crows visiting the traders’ 
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| encampment, that Beckwourth—now known to 

them as a “ great warrior” and as “ White-han- 
dled Knife”—was himself a Crow. He went on 
; to state that, many winters before, the Chey- 
‘ennes had defeated the Crows, killing many 
| warriors, and carrying off many women and 

children. At that time, Beckwourth was a 

child, and was sold by the Cheyennes to th: 
| whites, with whom he staid until he decided t 
return to his own people. Beckwourth, amused 
at the romance, and greatly edified at the gul- 
libility of the red man, allowed the Indians to 
spread the tale of wonderment, laughing in his 
own mind at their expense. Meanwhile, with 
a party of traders, he started for the Crow coun- 
try, and was unexpectedly taken prisoner by a 
party of “horse guards” belonging to that peo- 
jple. Let the result of Greenwood’s practical 
joke be explained in the simple but expressive 
| language of the autobiography : 

«My capture was known throughout the whole 
village in five minutes, and hundreds gathered 
round the lodge to get sight of the prisoner. In 
; the crowd were some who had talked to Green- 
wood a few weeks before. They at once ex- 
claimed, ‘That is the lost Crow, the great brave 
who has killed so many of our enemies; he ix 
our brother!’ Old and young were impatient 
| to obtain a sight of the ‘great brave.’ Orders 
| were immediately given to summon all the old 
| women taken by the Cheyennes so many winters 
| past who had suffered at that time the loss of a 
son. The lodge was cleared for the examinin« 
committee, and the old women, breathless wit! 
excitement, their eyes wild and protruding, am 
their nostrils dilated, arrived in squads, unti! 
the lodge was filled to overflowing. I believ 
| never was mortal gazed at with such intensé 
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iad sustained interest as I was on that occasion. 
Arms and legs were critically scrutinized. My 
fuee next passed the ordeal; then my neck, 
back, breast, and all parts of my body, even 
lown to my feet, which did not escape the ex- 
amination of these anxious matrons, in their 
endeavors to discover some mark or peculiarity 
whereby to recognize theirbraveson. Atlength 
me old woman, after having scanned my visage 


with the utmost intentness, came forward and | 


said, ‘If this is my son, he has a mole over one 
f his eyes.” My eyelids were immediately 
pulled down to the utmost stretch of their elas- 
ticity, when, sure enough, she discovered a mole 
just over my left eye! 

“*Then, and oh then!’ such shouts of joy as 
vere uttered by that honest-hearted woman 
were seldom before heard, while all in the 
crowd took part in her rejoicing. It was un- 
cultivated joy, but not the less heartfelt and in- 
tense. It was.a joy which a mother can only 
experience when she recovers a son whom she 
had supposed dead in his earliest days. She 
has mourned him silently through weary nights 
and busy days for the long space of twenty years ; 
suddenly he presents himself before her in ro- 
bust manhood, and graced with the highest 
name an Indian can appreciate. It is but na- 
ture, either in the savage breast or civilized, 
that hails such a return with overwhelming joy, 
and feels the mother’s undying affection awak- 
ened beyond all control. All the other claim- 
ants resigning their pretensions, I was fairly 
carried along by the excited crowd to the lodge 
of the “ Big Bowl,” who was my father. The 
news of my having proved to be the son of Mrs. 
Big Bowl flew through the village with the speed 
of lightning, and on my arrival at the paternal 
lodge I found it filled with all degrees of my 
newly-discovered relatives, who welcomed me 
nearly to death. ‘They seized me in their arms 
and hugged me, and my face positively burned 
with the enraptured kisses of my numerous fair 
sisters, with a long host of cousins, aunts, and 
vther more remote kindred. All these wel- 
coming ladies as firmly believed in my identity 
with the lost one, as they believed in the exist- 
ence of the Great Spirit. 

“‘ My father knew me to be his son; told all 
the Crows that the dead was alive again, and 
the lost one was found. He knew it was fact; 
Greenwood had said so, and the words of Green- 
wood were true; his tongue was not crooked— 
he would not lie. He also had told him that 
his son was a great brave among the white men; 
that his arm was strong; that the Black Feet 
quailed before his rifle and battle-ax; that his 
lodge was full of their sealps which his knife 
had taken; that they must rally around me to 
support and protect me; and that his long-lost 
son would be a strong breast-work to their nation; 
that he would teach them how to defeat their 
enemies, They all promised that they would 
do as his words had indicated. 

“ My unmarried sisters were four in number, 
very pretty, intelligent young women. They, 
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as soon as the departure of the crowd would 
admit, took off my old leggins, and moccasins, 
and other garments, and supplied their place 
with new ones, most beautifully ornamented ac- 
cording to their very last fashion. My sisters 
were very ingenious in such work, and they 
well-nigh quarreled among themselves for the 
privilege of dressing me. When my toilet was 
finished to their satisfaction, I could compare 
in elegance with the most popular warrior of 
the tribe when in full costume. They also pre- 
pared me a bed, not so high as Haman’s gallows 
certainly, but just as high as the lodge would 
admit. ‘This was also a token of their esteem 
and sisterly affectior. No power on earth could 
have shaken their faith in my positive identity 
with the lost child. Nature seemed to prompt 
the old women to recognize me in that relation, 
and all my new relatives placed implicit faith in 
the genuineness of her discovery. Greenwood 
had spoken it, ‘and his tongue was not crooked,’ 
What could I do under the circumstances? Even 
if I should deny my Crow origin, they would 
not believe me. How could I dash with an un- 
welcome and incredible explanation all the joy 
that had been manifested on my return—the 
cordial welcome, the rapturous embraces of 
those who hailed me as a son and a brother, 
the exuberant joy of the whole nation for the 
return of a long-lost Crow, who, stolen when a 
child, had returned in the strength of maturity, 
graced with the name of a great brave, and the 
generous strife I had occasioned in their en- 
deavors to accord me the warmest welcome ? 
I could not find it in my heart to undeceive 
these unsuspecting people, and tear myself away 
from their untutored caresses.” 

Beckwourth cordially performed every duty 
imposed upon him by his new relations as a 
Crow Indian. In the course of his long years 
of residence among them, he participated in all 
their sorrows, sympathized in their more harm- 
less superstitions, and was foremost in leading 
them on to battle, and, rising from one degree 
of importance to another, finally became their 
head chief. We know of no pictures of aborig- 
inal life so vivid, so truthful, and so full of in- 
terest, as those which record Beckwourth’s ad- 
ventures among this people. Our space will 
only permit us to give isolated examples. In 
the following, we have a most unexpected pic- 
ture of a melancholy and sentimental Indian, 
and also a description of a singular and strange- 
ly typical custom : 

Beckwourth for the moment spending his time 
in the peaceful pursuit of trapping for beavers, 
was accompanied by a fine and intelligent war- 
rior, who was “without a relative.” One day 
the Indian expressed a wish to have a “ talk.” 
Beckwouarth listened, and he began: “ My friend 
I am alouve in the world; all my kindred are 
gone to the land of the Great Spirit. .I now 
want one good friend—a confidential bosom 
friend, one who will be my brother. I am a 
warrior, a brave; so are you. You have been 
far away to the villages of the white man; your 
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eyes have seen much. 
to your people. Will you be my friend and 
brother? be as one man with me as long as you 
live ?” Beckwourth acceded. ‘It is well,” said 
he; “and now we must exchange traps :” it was 
done, and so with all personal effects, including 
horse, clothing, and war implements. ‘ Now,” 
said the Indian, “we are one while we live; 
what I know you shall know; there must be no 
secret between us.” Beckwourth then proceeded 
to his father’s lodge and acquainted him with 
this new alliance. The old chief was pleased, 
and ever afterward received this allied brother 
as his son; and so entirely was he absorbed, that 
he was forever debarred from entering the fam- 
ily as a son-in-law, since this mutual adoption 
attached him as by ties of consanguinity. 
Beckwourth’s subsequent allusion to his In- 
dian brother is touching. With him he often 
retired to the solitude of the forest and prairie, 
to indulge in conversation, and the interchange 
of ideas.. Describing him, he says: “ He was 
pre-eminently a great brave, at all times self- 
possessed and unobtrusive. I always considered 
him as endowed with the most solid sense, and 
possessing the clearest views of any Indian in 
the nation. His spirits were generally some- 
what dejected, but that I attributed to the loss 
of all his relatives. When I wished to enjoy a 
little converse or sober meditation, he always 
was my chosen companion, as there were quali- 
ties in his character which interested me and 
assimilated with my own. He never craved 
popularity, never envied the elevation of others, 
but seemed rather to rejoice at another person’s 
success. He would listen to me for an entire 
day when I spoke of my residence with the 
whites, and told of their great battles, where 


You have now returned | 





thousands were slain on both sides; when I de- 
scribed their ships carrying immense guns capa- 
ble of sweeping hundreds of men away at a dis- 
charge ; and when I depicted to him their forts, 
to which our forts for size or strength were but 
as ant-hills. I then would tell him of the great 
Atlantic Ocean, and the millions of white men 
living beyond it; of countries where there was 
no summer, and others where there was no win- 
ter, and a thousand other marvels, of which ] 
never spoke to other warriors, as their minds 
were too limited to comprehend me. 

“ After listening to me with the deepest at- 
tention until I would grow tired of talking, he 
would seem to be perfectly amazed, and would 
be lost in a deep reverie for some time, as 
though endeavoring to raise his ideas to a level 
with the vast matters he had been listening to. 
Occasionally he would tell me of the traditions 
handed down from generation to generation in 
the Indian race, in which he was ‘elegantly 
learned.’ He told me of the mighty tribes of 
men who had once inhabited this vast continent, 
but were now exterminated by internecine wars ; 
that their fathers had told them of a great flood, 
which had covered all the land, except the high- 
est peaks of the mountains, where some of the 
inhabitants and the buffaloes resorted, and saved 
themselves from destruction.” 

After a great number of brilliant victories, the 
Crows were constantly defeated, until the whole 
nation wasin mourning. These disastrous bat- 
tles were instigated against Beckwourth’s wishes. 
Some had lost a father, some a brother, and 
some a sweetheart; and the mourners, according 
to custom, had mangled their faces, cut off their 
hair, and otherwise disfigured themselves, until) 
“the appearance of things was too fearful to 





look upon, and the cries of sorrow too painful to 
hear.” In the midst of this desolation the 
women came to Beckwourth’s lodge and lifted it 
from its foundation, leaving its occupant in the 
open air; they then commenced throwing be- 
fore him all kinds of goods, leggins, moccasins, 
and other valuables, until he was nearly smoth- 
ered under these miscellaneous offerings. At 
last he called out “enough,” proclaimed him- 
self “ aroused,” and announced, “I will go with 
your warriors and revenge the death of your 
friends.” The news circulated through the vil- 
lage “that the Antelope was going against the 
Cheyennes to revenge the death of the braves.” 
Five hundred warriors rallied round Beckwourth; 
his reputation was at stake, and he took more 
than ordinary pains to vindicate the cause in- 
trusted to his care. Placing himself at the 
head of his command, he was constantly ha- 
rassed by inquiries respecting his plans. He 
avoided answering by thus occupying the imag- 
inations of his volatile followers: “I told them, 
if they would bring me a silver-gray fox, unhurt, 
my medicine would be complete, and that we 
were sure of a great victory. Ina moment they 
left me, and shortly returned with a live fox, 
which they had caught inasurround. Iordered 
them to choke it to death, and then flay it: it 
was done, and the beautiful skin was handed to 
me. I wrapped it round my medicine bow, 
and made a brief speech, informing them that 
the cunning of the fox had descended upon my 
head, and that my wiles would infallibly circum- 
vent the enemy. Like another Alexander, I 
thus inspired confidence in the breasts of my 
soldiers, and the spirit I was infusing in others 
partly communicated itself to my own breast.” 
The contemplated attack on the enemy was 
eminently successful. Scalps from the foe were 
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taken without the loss of a Crow, and Beckwourth 
returned to the village intriumph. Every face 
was washed of its mourning paint; gloom gave 
way to rejoicing; and the scalp dance of victory 
was performed with enthusiasm and hilarity. 
Beckwourth, according to custom, received a new 
title, and was hailed as a deliverer by all the 
women of the village. 

As might be expected among men reckless 
of life, and having no honorable excitement ex- 
cept war, personal difficulties would sometimes 
occur, and Beckwourth did not always manage 
to escape these unpleasant encounters. On one 
occasion a difficulty arose about some trivial 
matter, when Beckwourth’s disputant in a super- 
cilious manner remarked, “Ugh! you pretend 
to be a brave, but you are no brave.” The par- 
ties drew their battle-axes and rushed at each 
other, but before either had an opportunity tv 
strike, “the pipe of peace” was thrust between 
the belligerents. To disobey the symbol would 
be instant death. The carrier of the peace 
pipe, who represented a policeman of acity, then 
made this sensible speech: ‘ You say that ‘ Big 
Bowl’ (Beckwourth) was no brave. You lied: 
we all know he is a brave; our enemies can 
testify to it, and you dare not deny it any more. 
Hereafter, if you wish to show which is the 
greatest brave, wait until you meet the enemy, 
we then can decide; but never again attempt 
to take each other’s lives.” 

There is something exceedingly wild and 
thrilling in the following description and at- 
tending incidents of an Indian battle. Beck- 
wourth learned that a hundred and sixty Black 
Feet warriors had thrown themselves into what 
appeared an impregnable fortress. “A strong- 
hold, it would seem, manifestly thrown up in some 
of Nature’s grand convulsions, for the very pur- 
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THE INDIAN POLICEMAN, 


pose for which it was now applied. It was a huge 
mass of granite, forming a natural wall in front 
of a graduated height, varying from twenty-five 
feet to six feet in the lowest part; it was solid, 
and nearly perpendicular all round. There was 
in our camp a young Kentuckian, named Robert 
Mildrum, naturally a brave fellow, though he 
seldom went out in war parties; but when the 
village was assaulted he fought like a tiger. I 
met him while surveying the enemy’s strong- 
hold. I said to him, ‘Mildrum, the adage is 
true, “ There is policy in war.” These Indians 
make no question of our bravery; had we not 
better resign to them the brunt of this encounter, 
and not expose our lives in a cause in which we 
have no concern. How do you intend to act?” 
* As for me,’ said Mildrum, ‘I must be in the 
fray ; if we are to see any fun, I want my share 
of the entertainment,’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I shall 
endeavor to keep by you.’ 

“The Indians had by this time assembled to 
the number of from five to seven hundred, and 
were watching the fort indecisively, awaiting in- 
structions from the chief. Many had succeed- 
ed in running and sheltering under the wall, 
while several had been shot in making the at- 
tempt. TI ran to the wall to reconnoitre it, and 





soon saw there were two 
ways in which it could be 
taken; one was by bom- 
bardment, and the othe: 
was by storm. Bombard- 
ment was out of the ques- 
tion, as our heaviest calibre 
was a rifle-bore. I waited 
to see what steps would be 
taken. Long Hair, the 
head chief of the nation, 
said, ‘ Warriors, listen! 
Ourmarrow-bones are bro- 
ken; the enemy has chosen 
a strong fort; we can not 
drive them from it without 
sacrificing too many men. 
Warriors, retreat!’ 
“T replied, ‘No; hold! 
Warriors, listen! If these 
old men can not fight, let 
them retire with the women 
and children. We can kill 
every one of these Black 
Feet: then let us doit. If 
we attempt to run, we shall 
be shot in the back, and 
lose more warriors than to 
fight and kill them all. 
If we get killed, our friends 
who love us here will mourn 
our loss, while those in the 
spirit-land will sing and re- 
joice to welcome us there, 
if we ascend to them dying 
like braves. The Great 
Spirit has sent these ene- 
mies here for us to slay; 
if we do not slay them, he 
will be angry with us, and will never suffer 
us to conquer our enemies again. He will 
drive off all our buffaloes, and will wither the 
grass on the prairies. No, warriors! we will 
fight as long as one of them survives. Come, 
follow me, and I will show you how the braves 
of the great white chief fight their enemies! 
‘Enemy of Horses,’ exclaimed hundreds of the 
brave and impatient warriors who were crowded 
round me, ‘lead us, and we will follow you to 
the spirit-land !’ 

“Accepting the charge, I stationed a large 
body of those who were never known to flinch 
on one side of the position, which I, with my 
followers, intended to scale. I thus thought to 
engage the attention of the enemy until we made 
good our entrance, when I felt no longer doubt- 
ful of success. I then told them, as I threw up 
my shield the third time, and shouted, “ Hoo- 
ki-hi,” they were to scale the wall as fast as pos- 
sible, and beat down whatever resistance might 
be offered them. I had divested myself of all 
my weapons except my battle-ax and scalping- 
knife, the latter being attached to my wrist with 
astring. I then made the signal, and when | 
raised the shout “ Hoo-ki-hi,” the party opposite 
began to hoist one another up. When I sprang 
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GREAT BATTLE AT THE “‘ NATURAL Four.” 


for the summit of the wall, I found that my wo- | 
men were holding my belt; I cut it loose with | 
my knife, and left it in their hands. I was the | 
first on the wall, but was immediately followed 
by some scores of warriors. The enemy’s whole 


attention, when we entered the arena, was di- 
rected to the opposite party, and we had time to 
eut numbers down before they were aware of 
our entrance. The carnage for some minutes 
was fearful, and the Black Feet fought with 
desperation, knowing their inevitable doom if 
taken. ‘The clash of battle-axes and the yells 
of the opposing combatants were truly appalling. 
Many leaped the wall only to meet their certain 
doom below, where hundreds of battle-axes and 
Jances were ready to drink their blood as soon 
as they touched ground. The interior surface 
of this huge rock was concave, and the blood all 
ran to the centre, where it formed a pool, which 
emitted a sickening smell as the warm vapor as- 
cended to our nostrils. It was also a work of 
great difficulty to keep one’s feet, as the min- 
gled gore and brains were scattered every where 
round this fatal place. The blood of the Crow 
and the Black Foot mingled together in this 
common pool, for many of our warriors fell in 
this terrible strife.” 

A-ra-poo-ash, the great chief of the Crow 
nation, after being the hero of a hundred fights, 
falls in a miserable skirmish. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more poetical rendering of 
the last moments of a great warrior. The na- 
tion, for the moment, was under acloud. A-ra- 
poo-ash was for the time opposed to the prevail- 
ing hostilities. Beckwourth stole off with a 
number of warriors on a marauding expedition. 
The old chief mounted his horse and joined it. 
Upon coming up with Beckwourth, he said, 

“Bloody Arm, you did not wish me to go to 

Vor. XIIL—No. 76.—G ¢ 





war with you, but I will. I shall never return 
to the village: I am going to die. The Crows 
are fools. I have given them much good coun- 
sel, but they would not hearken to my words. 
I have fought for them many years; I have shed 
much blood for them; I'm going to the big vil- 
lage of the Great Spirit. If you do not wish to 
go on the war-path with me, you can go on 
another path; I will find the enemy alone and 
die.” 

When he had finished speaking, he dismount- 
ed from his horse, thea placing the edge of his 
shield upon some buffulo chips, he said, 

“ Warriors, you see my shield: if it rises, J 
shall die before I return to the village; if not, 
I shall return.” 

He then addressed the sun for some minutes, 
after which he took his lance, then giving a 
bound, he raised the shield as high as his head, 
and not a warrior saw him touch it. Then 
every one believed his words, namely, that he 
never would return to the village. “I knew,” 
says Beckwourth, “that the shield must have 
some elevating agency, but it was concealed ; 
my attention was so riveted upon the chief 
that I did not discover the power which pro- 
duced the seeming miracle.” 

Fourteen Black Feet Indians, on foot, were 
suddenly come up with, who, finding escape 
from the Crows impessible, prepared to: sell 
their lives dearly. The old chief was the first 
to charge upon the scanty foe; as his steed 
plunged through them, he cut down one with 
his battle-ax ; then, wheeling and again passing 
their line, he clove a second; again turning, to 
pass the enemy's line, he had already raised 
his arm to strike, whea an arrow entered his 
body just below the hip end passed clear through, 
showing itself near the shoulder. Every war- 
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rior paused with astonishment at seeing their| Crows unless they hearken to what you say 
chief thus furiously engaged ; but when he fell, | My eyes grow dim; Red Arm, are you listen- 
a demon seemed suddenly to possess them, and | ing—I can not see ?” 
the few surviving Black Feet were hewn to| “I am listening to all you say.” 
pieces in a moment. Every warrior gathered} ‘It is well. ‘Then take this shield and this 
round the dying chief; his life-blood was fast | medal; they both belong to you. The medal 
draining from this mortal stroke. was brought from our great white father, man) 
“ Warriers,” he said, “I came here to die. | winters ago, by the red-headed chief. When you 
My wish will soon be gratified. A-ra-poo-ash | die, it belongs to him who succeeds you. Listen. 
will lead you no more to war. My home will | Tell Nami-ne-dishu, the wife whom I have al- 
soon be in the spirit-land. My people are fools, | ways loved, that if our child yet unborn shall b« 
and would not listen to my counsel, Bloody | a son, to tell him who his father was. Red Arm, 
Arm (Beckwourth), come to me; you must! listen.” 
now take the place of A-ra-poo-ash. You are! “I hear you.” 
brave and wise. You fought the enemy, and **Let my body be buried under this spot 
vanquished them without losing our own war- | Suffer no warrior to make track upon thi- 
riors. Your medicine is powerful. Warriors, | ground for one season, then come and seek my 
listen to your dying chief! You, Bloody Arm, | bones and I will have something good for you. 
are the only brave that can keep the nation to-| I can hear the voice of the Great Spirit. Ir 
gether. The Crows disobeyed my orders, and I | sounds like the moaning of the mighty wind 
did not like to punish them for it. I loved my | through the dark gloomy forest. He calls A-ra- 
people too well; I was too kind to them for | poo-ash to come to the spirit-land—I must go 
their own good; I was too indulgent. They | Re-mem-ber!” 
all fear you, and will obey your words. If they As the last word expired on his lips, the great 
obey you, they will increase and become a pow- | warrior was no more. 
erful people, as I have wished them to be} if Among the characteristic incidents not im- 
they disobey you, they will not be a nation two | mediately connected with Indians, is the follow- 
winters more, Their enemies are numerous | ing, which will attract the attention of gentle- 
and powerful, and they will rub ont all the | men sportsmen: “On one occasion,” says Beck- 
— wourth, “there was a white 
: man, who lived among the 
Crows, trapping in one of 
the neighboring streams, 
and I became alarmed fo: 
his safety, as Black Feet 
parties were skulking about 
in all directions, and were 
sure to kill him if they 
should find his camp. I 
found Coe, and told him my 
fears. He instantly gath- 
ered up his traps, and, 
mounting his horse, started 
toward me. When within 
fair gun-shot, an old bear 
sprang from a thicket, and 
landed upon the flanks of his 
horse, applying his teeth to 
the roots of the poor ani- 
mal’s tail, and holding him 
as ifin a vice. Coe leaned 
over his horse’s neck, and 
cried out, ‘Shoot, Jim! 
shoot quick!’ I could not 
help laughing to have saved 
my life, as he turned from 
side to side, though his sit- 
> uation was a critical one. 
I soon got in a favorable 
position, and put a ball in 
the animal's head, just be- 
hind the ear, when he lib- 
erated the horse and his 
rider, falling on his back 
apparently stone dead.” 
ASH. The autobiography gives 
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ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 


many portraits of Indian women, which show | heroine. She seemed incapable of fear; and 
them to be the redeeming sex among the sav- | when she arrived at womanhood, could fire a 
age, as they are among enlightened nations. | gun without flinching, and use the Indian weap- 
That of “Pine Leaf,” the “Indian heroine,” | ons with as great dexterity as the most accom- 
possesses a most thrilling interest, and displays | plished warrior. 
an extraordinary character. Beckwourth intro-| “I began to feel more than a common attach- 
duces her as follows : | ment toward her. Her intelligence charmed 
“In connection with my Indian experience, | me, and her modest and becoming demeanor 
I conceive it to be my duty to devote a few lines | singled her out from her sex. One day, while 
to one of the bravest women that ever lived, | riding leisurely along, I asked her to marry me, 
namely, Pine Leaf—in Indian, Bar-chee-am-pe. | provided we both returned safe. She flashed 
For an Indian, she possessed great intellectual | her dark eye, and said, 
powers. She was endowed with extraordinary} ‘“ ‘You have too many wives already. Do you 
muscular strength, with the activity of the cat! suppose I would break my vow to the Great 
and the speed of the antelope. Her features | Spirit ? He sees and hears all things; He 
were pleasing, and her form symmetrical. She | would be angry with me, and would not suffer 
had lost a brother in the attack on our village | me to live to avenge my brother's death.’ 
before mentioned—a great brave, and her twin| “I told her that my medicine said I must 
brother. He was a fine specimen of the race of marry her, and then I could never be killed or 
red men, and bade fair to rise to distinction; | vanquished in battie. She laughed, and replied, 
but he was struck down in his strength, and| “‘I will marry you.’ 
Pine Leaf was left to avenge his death. She | “When we return?’ I inquired. 
was at that time twelve years of age, and she} ‘No; but when the pine leaves turn yel- 
solemnly vowed that she would never marry | low.’ 
until she had killed, with her own hand, a| “I reflected that it would soon be autumn, 
hundred of the enemy. Whenever a war-party | and regarded the promise as valid. A few days 
started, Pine Leaf was the first to volunteer to | afterward, it occurred to my mind that pine 
accompany them. Her presence caused much leaves do not turn, and I saw I had been prac- 
amusement to the old veterans; but if she lacked | ticed upon. When I spoke to her again on the 
physical strength, she always rode the fleetest | subject, I said, 
horses, and none of the warriors could outstrip “*Pine Leaf, you promised to marry me when 
her. All admired her for her ambition, and as the pine leaves turn yell@w; it has occurred to 
she advanced in years, many of the braves grew | me that they never grow yellow.’ 
anxious for the speedy accomplishment of her} ‘She returned no answer except a hearty 
vow. She had chosen my party to serve in, and laugh. 
when I engaged in the fiercest struggles,no one, ‘Am I to understand that you never intend 
was more promptly at my side than the young | to marry?’ I inquired. 
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Tes; I will marry you,’ she said, with a 
coquettish smile. 

“*But when ?’ 

““*When you shall find a red-headed Indian.’ 


“TI saw I advanced nothing by importuning | 


her, so for the time let the matter rest. 

“Tn a battle, which came off soon after this 
conversation, it would seem that the heroine 
was unusually successful. Pine Leaf had cap- 
tured two prisoners, and offered me one of them 
to wife. I answered, 

«You told me once I had already wives 
enough ; I will not add to their number until | 
I marry the heroine of the Crow nation.’ 

“*Ah! you have found the red-headed In- 
dian then,’ she said, langhing mockingly.” 

Beckwourth, who now seems to be getting se- 
riously interested, adds, “She always received 
my advances with such unsatisfactory noncha- 
‘ance, that it was with some unpleasantness of 
feeling I approached the subject. But the more 
i saw of her lofty bearing, and witnessed the he- 
roic deeds that she performed, the more ardent 
became my attachment to her. When she was 
by my side in battle, it seemed as if I had in- 
creased strength and courage; when she was 
away, which happened rarely, I felt a vacancy 
which no other warrior could supply. There 
was none bolder than herself, and she knew it; 
there were others of greater strength, but her 
deficiency in muscular power was more than in- 
demnified by her cat-like agility, and she would 


kill her foe while others were preparing to at- | 


tack.” 

Beckwourth, like many other lovers, rejoices 
very much in the fact that he has annoyed his 
mistress. He relates the incident as follows: “Of 


course,” speaking of a foray on the enemy, he 


PINE LEAF, THE 


| says, “ Pine Leaf was swifter on foot than any 
warrior, and we were on foot during this excur- 
sion. On seeing us advance, a young Indian, 
| about sixteen, took to his heels, running like a 
deer. The heroine made after him with her 
| antelope speed, certain to catch him. The fu- 
gitive did his best to escape, frequently looking 
back. Seeing his pursuer must overtake him, 
and not relishing the idea of having a lance 
| transfix his body—for she was preparing to hur! 
| it—he suddenly stopped and faced about, at the 
| same time throwing down his bow and holding 
up both hands to beg for his life. She did what 
| no other warrior of ours would have done—her 
woman's heart took pity on the poor fellow; she 
| spared his life and marched him back captive. 
| He being her prisoner, no one had authority 
Pao his life but herself. He was a fine-look- 
ing young man, but when he was brought among 
the Crow warriors he trembled in every joint, 
| expecting nothing less than to be killed. I 
| thought this too good an opportunity for a joke 
| not to make use of it. ‘I see,’ said I, address- 
| ing myself to Pine Leaf, ‘you have refused all 
| our braves that you might win a husband from 
'the enemy.’ All the warriors shouted at this 
| sally; but the poor girl was sadly perplexed, 
{and knew not what to do or say. We rallied 
her so much on her conquest that she finally 
became quite angry, and I did not know wheth- 
er she would run her prize through with her 
lance or not.” 
The necessity occurring, Beckwourth, much 
| to the regret of his people, goes to St. Louis. 
While absent, a party of trappers who had heard 
of his departure, having fallen in with a num- 
ber of Crows, informed them, from mere mis- 
chief, that “the great white chief had killed 
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Beckwourth because he left the whites and came 
to live among the Indians.” ‘The story was 
carried to the village, and the excitement ex- 
ceeded all bounds. A council was immediate- 
ly called to decide upon measures of vengeance. 
It was determined to proceed to the trading-post, 
and kill every white man there, and then send out 
parties and have a general massacre of all who 
were living in the country. ‘To carry out this 
intention the whole nation settled about the 
trading-post occupied by the whites. The head- 
man, Mr. Tulleck, in vain attempted to contra- 
dict the news of Beckwourth’s death, but final- 
ly succeeded in having the hour of vengeance 
put off, until he had time to send to St. Louis 
and bring Beckwourth back, which was to be 
done “ before the time the cherries turned red.” 

A daring man volunteered to take Tulleck’s 
message to St. Louis, and by a miracle succeed- 
ed in reaching that place. Mr. Chouteau, chief 
of the Fur Company, on receipt of the message 
sought Beckwourth, and urged him instantly to 
return to the nation. He consented. The dis- 
tance to be traveled was two thousand seven 


hundred miles, which he accomplished in fifty- | 


three days, arriving within sight of the be- 
leagued fort “just before the cherries were 
ripe.” 

On accomplishing this, Beckwourth says: “I 
rested on a gentle rise of ground to contemplate 
the mass of people I saw before me. ‘There 


they lay, in their absorbing devotedness to their 


absent chief; day and night for long months 
they had staid by that wooden inclosure watch- 
ing for my return, or to take fearful vengeance 
upon their prey. ‘They had loved the whites; 
but those whites had now killed their chief be- 
cause he had returned to his own people to fight 
for his kindred and nation—the chief who had 
loved them so much, and made them rich and 
strong. ‘They were now feared by their ene- 
mies and respected by all; their prairies were 
covered by thousands of horses, and their lodges 
were full of wealth derived from the whites. 
For this the white chief had killed him, and a 
war of extermination was denounced against 
them. The fort and its inmates were within 
their grasp; if the Crane (Tulleck) would re- 
deem his pledge, and produce their missing 
chief, all were well; but if the appointed time 
passed by, and he were not forthcoming, it was 
fearful to contemplate the vengeance they would 
inflict. When I thought of those contemptible 
wretches who, merely to wanton with the faith 
the artless savages reposed in them, could fab- 
ricate a lie, and arouse all this impending dan- 
ger, I felt that a death at the stake would not 
transcend their deserts.” 

Beckwourth camped in sight of the nation 
at night, and on the following morning pre- 
sented himself. He describes the scene as fol- 
lows: “I put my horse into speed, and rode 
among the Indians. I made the usual saluta- 
tion on arriving before them, and riding through 
their ranks sullenly, I repeated two or three 
times, ‘I am angry.’ Every eye was turned on 





me, but not a warrior stirred; the women seized 
their children and ran into their lodges; the 
‘ Medicine Calf’ (Beckwourth) had arrived, but 
he was angry. I advanced to the strong and 
well-secured gate of the fort, and struck it a 
heavy blow with my battle-ax. ‘Hallo, boys!’ I 
shouted, ‘open your gate and admit a friend.’ 
‘Jim Beckwourth! By Heavens, Jim Beck- 
wourth !” was repeated from tongue to tongue. 
The gates flew open upon their massive hinges ; 
and as I rode through I said, ‘ Leave the gates 
open, boys; there is no longer danger.’ I ex- 
changed but few words with Mr. Tulleck, as I 
had a difficult task before me. The people I had 
to mollity were subject to strange caprices, and 
I had not resolved what policy to adopt toward 
them. I went and sat down sullenly, hanging 
my head so low that my chin rested upon my 
breast ; this was a token of my displeasure.” 

The braves came round him slowly. The 
brave old “Yellow Belly” was the first one to 
speak, and what he said was to the purpose. He 
defended the conduct of the Crows, and justified 
the proposed act of vengeance if Beckwourth 
had been killed. Beckwourth had nothing to 
answer; the spell was not broken; his head again 
fell upon his breast. The unpleasant suspense 
was finally relieved by Pine Leaf, who came to 
the rescue, and thus addressed the assembled 
multitude : 

“ Warriors! Iam now about to make a great 
sacrifice for my people. For many winters 1 
have been on the war-path with you; I shall 
tread that path no more; you have now to fight 
the enemy without me. When I laid down my 
needle and my beads, and took up the battle-ax 
and the lance, my arm was weak ; but few win- 
ters had passed over my head. My brother 
had been killed by the enemy, and was gone to 
the hunting ground of the Great Spirit. I saw 
him in my dreams. He would beckon for his 
sister to come to him. It was my heart’s de- 
sire to go to him, but I wished first to become 
a warrior, that I might avenge his death upon 
his foes before I went away. I said I would 
kill one hundred foes before I married any liv- 
ing man. I have kept my word, as our great 
chief and medicine man can tell you. As my 
arm increased in strength, the enemy learned 
to fear me. I have accomplished the task I set 
before me; henceforward I leave the war-paths 
of my people; I have fought my last battle, and 
hurled my last lance; I am a warrior no more. 

“To-day the ‘Medicine Calf’ has returned. 
He has returned angry at the follies of his peo- 
ple, and they fear that he will leave them again. 
They believe that he loves me, and that my de- 
votion to him will attach him to the nation; | 
therefore bestow myself upon him; perhaps he 
will be contented with me, and leave ns no 
more. Warriors, farewell!” é 

She then entered the fort, and said: “ Sparrow- 
hawks!” (the name Crows use when speaking 
of themselves) “ one who has followed you for so 
many winters is about to leave your war-path 
forever. When have you seen Bar-chee-am-pe 
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shrink from the charge? You have seen her! 
lance red with the blood of the enemy more than 
ten times ten. You know what her vow was, 
and you know she has kept her word. Many | 
of you have tried to make her break her word, | 
which you knew she had passed to the Great | 
Spirit when she lost her brother. But you} 
found that, though a woman, she had the heart | 
of a warrior. Do not turn your heads but 
listen. You have seen that a woman can keep 
her word. During many winters that I have 
followed you faithfully on the war-path, you 
have refused to let me into the war-path secret, 
although you tell it to striplings on their second 
excursion. It was unfair thatI could not know 
it; that I must be sent away with the women 
and children, when the secret was made known 
to these one-battle braves. If you had seen fit 
to tell it to me, it would have been secret until 
my death ; but let it go—I care no farther for it. 
“*T am about to sacrifice what I have always 
chosen to preserve—my liberty. The back of 
my steed has been my lodge and my home. 
On his back, armed with my lance and battle- 
ax, I knew no fear. The ‘ Medicine Calf, who 
fighting by my side has displayed a noble 
courage and a lofty spirit, has won from my 
heart what no other warrior has ever won—the 
promise to marry him when my vow was ful- 
filled. He has done much for our people; he 





has fought their enemies and spilled his blood | 
When I shall become his wife I} 
My heart | 


for them. 
shall be fond and faithful to him. 
feels pure before the Great Spirit and the sun. | 
When I shall be no more on the war-path, obey | 
the voice of the ‘ Medicine Calf,’ and you will | 
grow stronger and stronger; we will continue a | 
great and happy people, and he will leave us no 
more. I have done.” 

She then approached Beckwourth, every eye 
being intently fixed upon her. She placed her 
hand under his chin, and lifted his head forci- 
bly up. “Look at me,” she said. 

“I know your heart is crying for the follies 
of your people ; but let it cry no more. I know 
you have ridden day and night to keep us from 
evil. You have made us strong, and your de- 
sire is to preserve us in our strength. Now 
stay at home with us; you will not be obliged 
to go to war more than twice in twelve moons. 
And now, my friend, I am yours, after you have 
so long been seeking me; I believe you love 
me, for you have often told you did; and I be- 
lieve you have not a forked tongue. Our lodge 
shall be a happy one; ard when you depart to 
the happy hunting ground, I will be ready there 
to welcome you. This day I become your wife. 
Bar-chee-am-pe is a warrior no more.” 

The story Beckwourth tells of his “little 
wife,” as he terms her, is very interesting, in 
not only displaying a naturally noble nature in | 
an untutored Indian girl, but also from its de- | 
veloping some curious ceremonies and customs, 
Beckwourth, as a Crow, starting out on his first 





| appreciated. 


its warriors are about to engage in a desperate 
enterprise. Among other things, the mess of 
which he was a member, numbering ten war- 
riors, formed a circle, upon which, questions 
were propounded to each, in relation to every il- 
licit or unchaste action they were guilty of since 
they last went on the war-path. The parties 
are religiously committed to give categorical 
answers to every question put; a full confession, 
no matter whom they might implicate—all is 
exposed, together with the name of the faithless 
“lady” accomplice, even to the date of the oc- 
currence. All the delicate secrets thus divulged 
are received by the medicine men, and noted down 
in the medicine lodge in a way that it is never 
erased while the guilty confessor lives. Every 
warrior, at this initiation, is conjured by the most 
solemn oaths never to divulge the war-path se- 
crets to any woman on pain of instant death. 
He swears by his gun, his pipe, knife, earth, and 
sun, which are the most sacred of oaths to the 
Indian, and are ever strictly observed. It may 
readily be supposed, that among a people not 
over-nice in morals, these “ confessionals” im- 
plicate not a few of the gentler sex. With this 
knowledge in the reader’s mind, the eventual 
triumph of the “little wife” will be more fully 
The artless manner of her intro- 
duction in the autobiography at once excites at- 
tention. 

“A little girl, who had often asked me to 
marry her, came to me one day, and with every 
importunity insisted on my accepting her as my 
wife. I said, 

“<*You are a very pretty girl, but you are but 
a child; when you are older I will talk to you 
about it.’ 

“* But she was not to be put off. 

“*You are a great brave,’ she replied, ‘and 
braves have a right to paint the faces of their 
wives when they have killed the enemies of the 
Crows. I am a little girl now, I know; but if] 
am your wife, you will paint my face when you 
return from the war, and I shall be proud that I 
am the wife of a great brave, and can rejoice with 
the other women whose faces are painted by 
their brave husbands. You will also give me 
fine things, fine clothes, and scarlet cloth; and 
I can make you pretty leggins and moccasins, 
and take care of your war-horses and war im- 
plements.’ 

“The little innocent used such powerful ap- 
peals that, notwithstanding I had already seven 


| wives and a lodge for each, I told her she might 


be my wife. I took her to the lodge of one of 


| my married sisters, told her that the little girl 


was my wife, and that she would make her a 


| good wood-carrier, and that she must dress her 
| up finely as became the spouse of a brave. My 
| Sister was much pleased, and cheerfully carried 


out all my requests. 

“One day I took a fancy to hunt mountain 
sheep, and for company took my little wife with 
me. She was particularly intelligent, and I 


war expedition, is introduced into all the mys-| found by her conversation that she surpassed 
teries and ceremonies peculiar to the tribe when | my other wives in sense. She was full of talk, 





and asked all manner of questions concerning 
my travels among the great lodges and villa- 
zes of the white man; if the white squaws were 
as pretty as herself; and an endless variety 
of questions. I felt greatly pleased with her 
piquant curiosity, and imparted much informa- 
tion to her. Fixing her deep black eyes full 
upon mine, she at length said, 

“*T intend, some time in my life, to go into 
the medicine lodge.’ 

“T looked at her with astonishment. The 
dedication of a female to the service of the 
Great Spirit is a dangerous attempt. Like all 
forms of imposture, it requires a peculiar talent 
and fitness in the candidate who seeks to gain 
admission into the sacred lodge. The war-path 
secret is associated with the ministration, with 
many other fearful ceremonies. The woman 
who succeeds in her ambitious project is an 
honored participant in the sacred service of the 
Deity through life; but where one succeeds 
numbers fail, and the failure entails instant 
death.” 

“Three years subsequent to this conversation, 
the Crow nation assembled together for the an- 
nual festival to go through the solemn ceremony 
of erecting a ‘tabernacle,’ capable of holding 
seven or eight hundred persons, for the medi- 
cine men, prophets, and dreamers, to prophecy 
and hold their deliberations in. These lodges 
are erected every year—the first moon in May ; 
the whole tribe is assembled at the festival, 
and the ceremonies are continued seven days. 
When the lodge is completed, the medicine men 
and other functionaries call together the most 
distinguished braves within the building for a re- 
hearsal of their achievements and an enumera- 
tion of their most noteworthy deeds. Each 
brave then gives an account of his exploits thus: 

**T have killed one or more Cheyennes (as 
the case may be) on such a day, in such a place, 
and took such and such spoils. You know it, 
Crows.’ 

“The medicine chief then exhibits his marks, 
pronounces the warrior’s statement correct, and 
confirms it by his record. This ratification each 
warrior passes through, and there is seldom 
any discrepancy between the statement and the 
record. 

“This examination and other appropriate 
ceremonies being gone through with, the lodge 
is then prepared for the medicine men, proph- 
ets, and dreamers to perform the ceremony of 
initiating a virtuous woman. The members of 
the conclave endure a total abstinence from 
food and water for seven days previous to the 
ceremony, unless any one faints from exhans- 
tion, in which case some slight nourishment is 
afforded him. The warriors are then drawn up 
in two lines, ‘inward face,’ a few feet apart, and 
the female candidate for ‘holy orders’ presents 
herself at the lodge door. She harangues them 
when she first presents herself, and then march- 
es between the extended lines of the dusky war- 
riors. Here is the fearful ordeal. If she has 
ever been guilty of the slightest improper action, 
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her declaration of innocence is refuted by a doz- 
en voices, a thousand bullets riddle her body in 
a moment, and her flesh is hacked into morsels. 

“This is the fearful war-path secret. It will 
be remembered that my ‘little wife’ had resolved 
to dedicate herself to this service; when only a 





child she had determined upon entering the 
medicine lodge. On this occasion she was can- 
didate for admission. She came to me to be 
dressed for the ceremony; she was robed in her 
best attire, and I painted her as the custom pre- 
scribes. 

| “The warriors were in line, and the Sanhe- 
| drim in readiness. The herald announced that 
Nom-ne-dit-chee (The One that Strikes Three), 
wife of the head chief, ‘ Medicine Calf’ (Beck- 
| wourth), offered herself for election. Intense 
| excitement prevailed through the assembly 
as her name was pronounced, and re-echoed 
through the lines of the warriors. She presents 
herself at the door of the lodge, and calmly 
meets the concentrated gaze of thousands. A 
breathless silence prevails. 

“She commences her address. ‘Can it be 
said that there are no virtuous women among 
the Crows? Can it be true that our medicine 
men can not make medicine, nor our prophets 
prophecy, nor our dreamers dream, because so 
few of you are virtuous? Oh women! it is 
shameful to be so faithless. Our nation is dis- 
graced because of your conduct, and the Crows 
| will soon cease to be a people. The Great Spirit 
| is angry with you, and has brought disgrace upon 
| our warriors on account of your evil practices. 
| Our prairies will become wastes like yourselves, 
| producing no good thing; and our buffalo will 
| bellow at you, and leave the hunting-grounds of 
| the Crows, and go to the country of a more vir- 
| tuous people.’ 

“Then addressing the warriors, she con- 
tinued : 

“* Warriors! I have this day volunteered to 
carry the sand, the wood, and the elk-chips into 
the lodge. You are brave warriors, and I hope 
your tongues are not crooked. I have seen our 
women attempt to do it, and they have been cut 
to pieces. I am now about to try it myself. 
Before I start for the materials at the other end 
of your extended lines, if there be a warrior, or 
any other man under the sun, who knows any 
thing wrong in me, or injurious to my virtue, 
let him speak. I, too, am ready to go to the 
spirit land, for there is one there who knows me 
innocent of the bad deeds which disgrace the 
women of our country.’ 

“She then passed with a firm step between 
the lines of the breathless warriors to the sand. 
Taking the bow], she dipped a small quantity, 
and returned with it to the lodge, and then made 
two other trips for the wood and elk-chips. Re- 
turning for the third time, she received the vo- 
ciferations of the ten thousand braves assem- 
bled to witness the ceremony; she had passed 
the fiery ordeal in safety, and gone triumphant- 
ly into the lodge of the Great Spirit. 

“The functionaries came forth to meet her 
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and passed their hands over hen hook shoulders, | 
and arms, extolling her to the skies, and pro- 
claiming that there was one virtuous woman in 
the Crow nation, She was then presented with 
my medicine shield by the great medicine chief, 
to preserve and carry for me, no one but myself 
having authority to take it from her. She be- 
came, from this time, the distinguished woman 
of the nation, the pride of the warriors, and the 
honor of the people.” 

In 1855, Beckwourth’s son, whose mother 
was this noble woman, was chief of the Crow 
nation. In concluding his story of her enter- 
ing the medicine lodge, he very justly says, 
‘She was a girl of superior endowments, and if 
they had been fostered by a Christian education 
[ know of no woman who would surpass her in | 
worth, elegance, and attainments.” 

Although we have exceeded the space orig- | 
inally allotted to a notice of this remarkable | 
autobiography, yet we have only found room for | 
a few of the characteristic incidents that crowd | 
the volume. ‘To it the reader must refer, to be | 
introduced into the very arcana of the wild life 
of the great prairies and towering mountains of 
our Western world. 








PASSAGES OF EASTERN TRAVEL, 
BY AN AMERICAN, 
T was one of those glorious nights of which | 
I have spoken, such as no land knows but 
Egypt, and no river but the Nile. Strangest | 
of all things, in the economy of nature, is this | 
waste of glory on the degraded race that are | 


unable to enjoy it, or to thank God for it. | 
Night after night for a thousand years the un-| ing after “the far-off unattained and dim;” but 


dimmed moon and stars have seen themselves 
reflected in the river, have silvered the hills 
and mellowed the otherwise haggard face of 
nature, and no one has thought of its exquisite 
beauty, its holy splendor, except perhaps some 
lonely traveler who beheld in it the melancholy 
memorial of ancient grandeur, or some dying 
Bedouin, who looked longingly up to the deep 
beyond, and wondered whether he should hold 
a star in his hand when he should have shaken 
off his clay bonds. 

I was seated on deck alone, for all the rest 
of the party were sleeping, and I was revolving 
in my mind all the traditions and legends of 
the stars that I had heard in former years. 

Pleasantest of them was that which I some- 
where read or heard long ago, that some of the 
wandering tribes believe that the stars are torch- 





es, held in the hands of the beloved dead, who | 
light with soft rays of love the pathway of the | 
living over the desert hills of life. And 1 re- | 
membered a story that I read or heard, which | 
ran somewhat on this wise: 

In a valley among the hills of the Arabian 
desert, where a spring of water kept living a| 
few palms to relieve the otherwise barren as- | 
pect of the visible world, lived a small family | 
or tribe of Bedouins, consisting of a hundred 
persons or thereabouts, possessing ten or a} 
dozen black tents, and as many horses and! 


camels as men, From ‘this point they made 
their excursions over the plains, and sometimes 
returned with strange goods for such a place. 
Costly silks, rare and splendid jewels, the rich- 
est cashmeres were common articles in their 
household furniture; and he who saw the outer 
appearance of the dark camel’s hair-cloth, which 
kept the sun off from their heads, would never 
have dreamed of the magnificence and elegance 
within those low huts. We will not pause to 
ask whence these treasures came. 

There was in this tribe a young man of high- 
er mental structure than his companions, who 
was the son of a sheik dead long before, and 
who had been educated in the City of Victory. 
Education, by-the-by, in this part of the world 
has a peculiar meaning. It does not consist 


|in the learning that is hidden in books, in 


amassing stores from the brains of the dead 
sages, in drawing curious lines on paper, and 
proving strange and incredible things to be 
true by mathematical calculations. It is little 
more than teaching the boy to read and write 
the language of the Koran, and then teaching 


| him the Koran so well that he will not need to 


read it to be able to quote any chapter or verse. 
And, besides the Koran, there are hosts of un- 


| written traditions in the Mohammedan religion 
| handed down from lip to lip, and these are al- 


ways part of the finishing accomplishments. In 


| all these the young sheik Houssein was learned, 


but he was not satisfied with these. He knew 
nothing of that hackneyed story—hackneyed 
by the school-boys and school-girls of ancient 
| Rome, and ever since—of an indescribable long- 


he felt within him a thirst that no fountain of 
Arabia could allay—a thirst that many have 
felt and none have quenched until their lips 
were wet with the waters of the river of the 
throne! His world was a small one, and he 
had searched it through, but in vain, From the 
Nile to the Euphrates, from Akaba to the Bos- 
phorus, in Mecca and in Jerusalem, he had 
looked with earnest eyes, had sought with fe- 
verish lips, and sought in vain. 

Do not expect me to describe what it was 
that he sought. He did not know; how should 
I? He but knew that his life was not all that 
it should be; that he had capabilities beyond 
the narrow boundary of a Bedouin'’s wander- 
ings; that there was something more in exist- 
ence than the fray on the desert, the midnight 
descent on the unarmed village, the dastardly 
| robbing of the peaceful caravan; something 
more in death than the sensual paradise of the 
Prophet, and the traditions of his fathers. 

There is a moment in every man’s existence 
on which turns his future destiny. There are 
many such moments; for oftentimes life hangs 
on a thread, and if the thread is not cut it re- 
quires but a touch to change the whole diree- 
tion of the future. But in every man’s life 
there is at least one, and in his it occurred thus: 

It was not often in those days that travelers 
crossed the great desert, and but few Europe- 
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ans came to Egypt, and fewer still went on to 
Sinai. But there was a time when Houssein 
was called to Cairo to meet a noble party of 
Western travelers, a gentleman and two ladies, 
who were making a pilgrimage to Sinai and the 
Holy Land, and who wished his protection in 
crossing the desert. He saw but the gentle- 
man, and readily engaged to perform the de- | 


| of Bedouins, and apart from them a little way 


| their chief, silent, motionless—to all that was 
| earthly, dead. A low voice within the tent 
| broke the stillness of the night, but he did aot 
|move. A voice was uttering again those words, 
| of which the sound had become familiar to him 
| already, the Christian’s prayer. 

“ Sheik Houssein !” 


sired service. He sprang to his feet. It was her voice, 
It was not till the party had left the Birket- | faint, low, but silvery. ‘The tent-door was thrust 
el-Haj that he met them, and then they were en- aside, and as a hand motioned to him to enter 
camped by moonlight on the sand that stretches | he obeyed. 
away to Suez. As he sprang from his mare} She lay on the cushions, her head lifted 
before the tent-door he was startled by such a | somewhat from the pillow by the arms of her 
vision as he had never seen before, but thought | sister, and her brother, who spoke the language 
he had dreamed of in his waking dreams. | of the desert well, stood by her as the young 
She was slight, fair, and, in the moonlight, | sheik approached. His cloak was gathered 
pale as a creature of dreams. Was this one! around his head; only his dark eye, flashing 
of the houris of his fabled paradise? No; he| gloriously, was visible. She looked up into it 
rejected the thought if it rose. There was no! and whispered; he half understood her before 
spot in all the heaven of Mohammed fit for an | the words came through her brother’s lips, as she 
angel like this. Away, like the sand on the| told him the story of Calvary and Christ, and 
whirlwind, like the clouds before the sun, like | the-cloud that received the King and Saviour 
the stars at daybreak—away swept all his faith | returning to his throne. 
in Islam, and in an instant the Sheik Houassein It were vain to say he understood all this. 
was an idolator, worshiping, as a thousand great- | He only knew that she was telling him of her 
er than he have done, the beauty of a woman. | hope ere long to be above him, above the world, 
Perhaps he might have quenched his thirst for; above the sky, and his active but bewildered 
the unknown at some other fountain, but this | mind inwrought all this with his ancient tradi- 
was enough now. He had found that where-| tions, and having long ago rejected the creed 
with to fill the void, and he was content. that did not teach him that she was immortal, 
Love was a new emotion, a sensation he had | as he fell back on the idea that the immortal 
never before experienced, and it satisfied him. | had somewhat to do with the stars, and as he 
Did she love him? ‘That was a question which | lay down on the ground, close by the tent, list- 
never occurred to him. What did he care for! ening for every sound from within, he fixed his 
that? He was not seeking to be loved. He| eyes on the zenith and watched the passing of 
was looking for employment for his own soul, | the hosts of the night until she died. There 
and he had found it, and that was enough. was a low rustling of garments, a voice of inex- 
The tradition goes to describe his long cross- | pressible sweetness suddenly silent, a low sof 
ing of the desert. How he lingered among the | sigh, the expiration of a saint, and at that in- 
hills of Sinai; how he led them by Akaba and | stant, far in the depths of the meridian blue, a 
Petra, and detained them many weeks in the | clear star flashed on his eye for the first time 
City of Rock; how the fair English girl faded | its silver radiance, and he believed that she 
slowly away, for she was dying when she came | was there. 
to Egypt; and how, weary, well-nigh dead, he | For threescore years after that, there was on 
carried her to the Holy City, and pitched their | the desert, near that group of palm-trees and 
tents by the mountain of the Ascension. And/| lonely spring, a small turret built of stones, 
all this time he watched over her with the zeal-| brought a long distance, stone by stone, on cam- 
ous care of a father or a brother, and the quick | els. And in this hut, or on its summit, lived a 
heart of the lady saw it and understood it all. | good, wise man, beloved of all the tribes, and 
And sometimes he would try, in broken words, especially followed by his own immediate tribe, 


to tell her of his old belief and his ideas of im- 
mortality, and she would read in his hearing 
sublime promises and glorious hopes that were 
in a language he knew nothing of, but which 
he half understood from her uplifted eye and 
countenance. 

How he worshiped that matchless eye! He 
worshiped nothing else, on earth or in heaven. 

It was noon of night under the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and in a white tent close by the hill on 
which the last footsteps of the ascending Lord 
left their hallowing touch, an English girl was 
waiting his bidding to follow him. 

Outside the tent, prone on the ground, with 





eyes fixed on the everlasting stars, lay a group 


who, with him, rejected Mohammed, and wor- 
shiped an unknown God through the medium 
of the stars, and especially one star, which he 
had taught them to reverence above all others. 

And at length there came a night when the 
wind was abroad on the desert, and the voice 
of the tempest was fierce and terrible. But 
high over all the sand-hills, and over the whirl- 
ing storms of sand, sedate, calm, majestic, the 
immutable stars were looking down on -the 
plain, and the old man on his tower beheld 
them, and went forth on the wind to search 
their infinite distances. 

That night, saith the tradition, another star 
flashed out of heaven beside the star that the 
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Arabs worshiped, and the Sheik Houssein was 
young again in the heaven of his beloved. 

Let us leave him to the mercy of the tradi- 
tion, nor seek to know whether he reached that 
blessed abode. 

All this story, that I have perhaps wearied 
you in relating, passed through my mind that 
night as I lay on deck on the softly-cushioned 
sofa, and looked out of the cape of my Syrian 
cloak at the sky, and in the midst of my en- 
deavors to recall such parts as had faded from 
my memory, I was roused by a deep groan near 
me. 

One of the crew, a man from the upper coun- 
try, black, but with finely cut features and straight 
hair, had been ill from the time of our leaving 
Cairo, and steadily rejected any Christian rem- 
edies. One case of bilious fever I had man- 
aged with my small stock of medical knowledge 
and medicines, and had cured. But Abd-el- 
Kerim refused medicine, preferring to die a 
natural death, and I did not much blame him. 
I was of opinion from the first that his case was 
hopeless, and as these Arabs lay all cures to their 
own charms and not to our medicine, but charge 
all deaths on the unlucky adviser, and call it 
poisoning, it is quite as well to let their diseases 
alone, unless one is tolerably certain of being 
able to effect a complete cure. 

He was dying. Delirium had set in with 
high fever three days before, and two of the 
men had been detailed to watch him constant- 
ly. It was as much as they could do to keep 
him quiet until that afternoon, when the fever 
abated, and he began to sink. I had forgotten 
him entirely during my reverie, and was start- 
led, and even alarmed by the groan. He lay 
on his back, wrapped in cloaks and blankets, 
which we had provided for our own uses, but 
yielded readily to his greater necessities. I 
have seldom seen as fine a countenance, The 
Nubians are not all like the colored population 
of America, but many of them have finely-chis- 
eled Grecian faces, with high foreheads, and 
sharply cut outlines. He was a man of thirty- 
five, stout and athletic in body—in fact, Hercu- 
lean when he was well, but he was weak as a 
child now. 

Religion he had none—positively none. Of 
the Mussulmans four-fifths, or five-sixths, are in- 
fidels. On our boat, which has nineteen pro- 
fessed Mussulmans on board, there are but three 
who pray, and this is the best proof of their be- 
lief. 

This man had never shown the slightest 
knowledge of Moslem faith or doctrine, and 
what were his thoughts at this moment of de- 
parture I have no idea. He died like a dog, 
and his companions treated him as such. It 
was a strange scene, to say the least of it, that 
on the deck of the Phantom, at midnight, stretch- 
ed at full length, his dark face glistening in the 
moonlight, lay the dying Nubian. Around him 
sat four of the crew, his companions. The rest 
were forward sleepim, These were smoking a 
goza, a water pipe, made of a cocoa-nut shell, in 
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which they smoke tombak, breathing enormous 
quantities of it into their lungs, and ejecting it 
in clouds. I stood at his feet, looking down 
on his huge form, and wondering that life could 
leave such splendid machinery mere dead clay. 
He breathed slowly and with difficulty. His 
eye roved from face to face of his companions 
with a sort of wistful expression, or longing for 
life, or shrinking from the terrible unknown into 
which he was plunging, and then he looked up 
at the sky. But he saw nothing there. To 
him the stars were but lights, the moon lent a 
greater light, and he had no thought of them 
as I had at that moment, as marks along the way 
his swift soul would travel to the place of judg- 
ment. No hope of immortality was in his eye 
or heart; no looking beyond the gloom. The 
swift, dark river that flowed below him was to 
him no emblem ; he saw nothing on the moonlit 
bank that spoke of heaven or God, but shud- 
dering fearfully, he lifted his stout arms twice 
into the air, clenched his fists, muttered in a 
hoarse voice “‘ Allah!” and was gone. 

His companions smoked on in silence, pass- 
ing the goza from mouth to mouth, and I stood 
and looked at them and at him, and the night 
hastened on apace. I could not sleep below 
that deck; so wrapping closer the cloak around 
my face, I lay down on the sofa and slept and 
dreamed. 

I awoke at sunrise. The deck was clear. 
The dead man was gone. I asked for him, for 
this hasty resurrection surprised me. He was 
buried! They had taken him at daybreak to a 
burial-place near a village, and dug his grave a 
few inches deep, and left him for the wolves 
and jackals. [ little thought to see such a 
scene on the Nile. How much less one that I 
saw later, when I felt the quivering pulse fail in 
the white temple of a fellow-Christian, who had 
lain down to die in the great temple of Luxor, 
and with my own hands closed forever his eyes 
that had gazed their last on the magnificent 
columns of the great Amunoph. But of that 
hereafter. 

It was a quiet Sunday morning when we 
reached the great city of Egypt, Thebes of the 
hundred gates. We had tracked from about 
daylight, and after the sun rose I took my posi- 
tion on the upper deck to watch the appearance 
of the hills and the banks of the river. It was 
not difficult to imagine ancient Thebes still 
mighty and magnificent, guarded by those lofty 
mountains. It was more difficult to imagine 
Thebes gone, dead, departed, buried in caverns 
and unknown sepulchres of these dark ravines 
that came down to the water from among the 
rocky piles. I could more easily expect to find 
a million men living in the valley that opened 
luxuriantly before me, than I could believe that 
unknown millions lay in the earth below, or the 
rocks around it. Nowhere in all Egypt do such 
rugged hills embrace so beautiful a plain, and 
nowhere is there a spot so well suited for the 
capital of a great nation. The mountains are 
here, and the river flows between them, and 
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Memnon sits calmly on his throne, and looks | 
over the plain and the river with stony eyes, 
unused to tears, and nothing appears to lament 
the dead glory. Noteven the sun, not even the 
moon shines less brilliantly, less joyously, that 
kings and princes, matrons and maidens, wise 
and foolish, weak and strong, are all alike dead 
in the past, dead in the valley, dead in rock- 
hewn sepulchres; the palaces ruins, the temples 
ruins, the homes gone, the hearth-fires ashes long 
ago, the hearts of the men of Thebes dust—in- 
sensible, still, silent dust. 

I do not know that you understand what I 
am endeavoring to express, It is in plain lan- 
guage this, that before approaching the valler 
of Thebes you can readily expect to find there 
a great city, but on seeing it a broad plain, level 
as subsiding water can leave it, and covered 
with corn and grain, you can not believe that 
it is the site of a ruined capital, once the won- 
der of the world for magnificence. There is 
nothing to indicate it. You expect to find 
mounds, heaps of rubbish, or some of the usual 
marks ef an ancient town. But there is no- 
thing of the sort, except immediately around 
Luxor and Karnak. Fields of waving grain, 
of lupins, lentils, and doora, or Indian corn, 
cover the flat expanse of the valley, broken no- 
where by ruin, rock, or mound, except in these 
localities, and excepting also the two colossi, 
who sit in lonesome majesty among the fields 
of green on the west bank of the river. That 
temples and palaces have been here their vast 
remains indicate, but those on the west side of 
the river are at the foot of the mountain, and 
not on the cultivated land; and Karnak stands 
solitary on the eastern side, a majestic solitude 
indeed, among heaps of earth that may cover 
the floors of ancient habitations. 

We saw first of all the ruins of Thebes, the 
old temple at Goornou on the west bank, and 
then the Remeseion, the colossi, and Medeenet 
Habou, all distant; and at length on the east, 
over the high banks along which we were track- 
ing, the obelisks and the lofty towers of the 
propylon of Karnak looked down on us. 

The valley of the Nile widens at this point. 


by terraces of several hundred feet each. 





I have no means of comparing ™ with other 
places on the river, but it is as wide, I should | 
imagine, as at any other point above the delta. 
On the western side the plain is from two to} 
three miles wide, and on the eastern at least | 
five, perhaps eight or ten. 

The mountains on the west are higher than | 
at any other place in Egypt, and their charac- | 
ter is so peculiar that no one can form a just | 
idea of the appearance of Thebes until he un- | 
derstands this. 

I think I have before remarked that all Egyp- 
tian hills and mountains are absolutely desti- 
tute of vegetation. No shrub, or tree, or blade 
of grass takes root on their rocky sides. They 
are, in fact, only vast piles of rock, the sides be- 
ing either precipitous or formed of the débris 
of the stone. ‘The hills at Thebes are inter- 





sected by numerous ravines, which wind their 


way through them in almost cavernous gloom. 
Frequently the hills are nearly a thousand feet 
high on each side of these ravines, ascending 
On 
the front of the hilis overlooking the valley they 
show the openings of tombs hundreds and thou- 
sands, while hundreds of thousands remain un- 
opened. On these hills the eye of the traveler 
rests with more intense interest than on the 
ruins of temples or palaces, for there, during a 
thousand years of royal prosperity, the Theban 
princes, priests, and people, buried their dead. 

“ And there the bodies lay, age after age, 

Mute, life-like, rounded, fresh, and undecaying, 

Like those asleep in quiet hermitage 

With gentle sleep about their eyelids playing ; 

And living in their rest, beyond the rage 

Of death or life; while fate was still arraying, 

In liveries ever new, the rapid, blind, 

And fleeting generations of mankind.” 

It is always so. Men will turn their eyes 
from a palace at any time to look at a tomb, 
and in a landscape will forget the beauty of hill 
and forest to gaze on the white stones of a 
grave-yard. I remember well that once in my 
life I fell upon a grave in a grand old forest. 
The trees were lofty and majestic, and the sky, 
seen through their branches, was far away and 
deep, and winning and glorious. The voice of 
the mountain wind was musical, and the voice 
of a stream that wound its joyful way around 
that solitary grave was even more melodious. 
But I forgot the sky, and trees, and wind, and 
sat down among the dead leaves of the last au- 
tumn to hold communion with the unknown 
spirit of him who slept below. I did not know 
whether he was Indian or white man; nay, I 
did not know that he was a man, saving only 
that I did not think any human being would 
have laid a woman there to sleep alone in the 
forest through all the days and nights of the 
dismal years; but I knew by that strange con- 
sciousness that every one has felt, but no one 
can describe, that human dust lay in its kindred 
dust below, and I paused to look on the turf 
that hid it. 

The turf! It is comforting when the cold 
is coming over one, when the eye is dimming, 
the hand failing, the lip trembling, the heart 
hushing—it is comforting, I say, to think that 
one will be laid under green sods, whereon vio- 
lets may grow, and that this vile dust of human- 
ity may have a resurrection in roses or myrtle 
blossoms. There is no such comfort here. No 
grave in Egypt has turf on it, nor grass, nor 
flower, nor tree, nor creeping plant. It is but 
sand, or the decaying dust of ancient houses in 
which they lay their dead, and the winds sweep 
over them, and mounds increase to gigantic size 
or wholly disappear in one night’s blasts. Ido 
not think I could sleep here at all. I do not 
think that my dust would consent to mingle 
with this soil. Those ancient Thebans doubt- 
less felt all this, for I have less faith than for- 
merly in the idea that they wished to preserve 
their bodies till they should come to reclaim 
them. The Nile plain was no place to lay their 
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dead. 
and no man would be laid there. 


It was annually flooded by the river, | 
The sandy | 
desert was a wild spot, and hyenas could find | 


their way into deep graves. It was horrible to | 
think of it. Only the rock was left, and the 
rock they chose, and cut their tombs in it, and | 
wound their bodies in spices and gums, and | 
slept profoundly and slept well. Yea well. | 
Blessed is he who can find a grave in Egypt | 
that will last him a century; more blessed far | 
if it last him three thousand years. 

We had ordered our letters to be forwarded 
from Cairo to Luxor, and Abd-el-Atti left us 
slowly tracking up the river, and hastened on | 
to the village to get them for us. He was dis- 
appointed, and unwilling to see our disappoint- 
ment, sent a messenger back to meet us, with 
intelligence that we had no letters, and on my 
word we thought but little of Thebes after that 
until we found ourselves at the shore by the 
great Temple of Luxor. 

It would be vain to attempt any description 
of feeling here. From early childhood I had | 
read and talked and dreamed of Thebes, and | 
here was Thebes. Here was Thebes. But | 
here no longer. The first idea that I received, | 
when a boy, of the magnitude of the ruins of | 
Egyptian temples was from hearing that one of 
them was so large that a modern Arab village 
stood on the roof of it. I had not retained the 
locality, but the moment:that I looked up at 
Luxor I recognized the ruin of which the story 





afterward I found the same thing true of Edfou, 
and of one or two others, but they were small 
temples compared with this. 

Luxor, or El] Uksorein—*‘ The Palaces,” is on 
the east bank of the Nile, and the ruins of its 
great temple rise among the crude brick and 
mud houses of the modern village. Nothing re- 
mains here of the ancient except only this tem- 
ple. Karnak lies two miles from it on the north, 
but the fields between contain no memorials or 
relics of the city that once connected them. 

The temple, or those portions of it which 
now remain, are on a line parallel with the main 
part of the river as it flows by them, but a branch 
or arm of the Nile, which flows around a larg: 
island above Luxor, comes into the main chan- 
nel again here, and the rear of the temple is on 
this branch. The total length of the temple is 
about a thousand feet. The front was originally 
connected with Karnak; how or when, it con- 
cerns not my purpose now to discuss. But the 
great entrance of the temple is now surrounded 
by the mud and brick houses of the inhabitants. 
Nevertheless they have had the decency, un- 
known in some places, to leave an open space 
before the great propylon, where the astonished 
traveler may pause in awe before the vast en- 
trance, or lie down in the dust and look up at 
the obelisk and the huge towers sculptured all 
over with the representations of the valiant 
deeds of kings long dead and forgotten. 

But if any one were inclined to lie down 


wastold. Doubtless this was the temple, though | there, let him be warned that it is a Coptic 
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neighborhood, and fleas love Coptic blood and 
Christian blood of all kinds, and fleas are plenty 
here. He will do well not to lie down, but to 


stand and rather break his neck with looking | 


up at the obelisk and trying to read its large 
characters. 

The other obelisk is gone to Paris. It stands 
on the Place de la Concorde, on a pedestal 
whereon are graven in gilded letters the deeds 
of Louis Philippe, King of the French, and the 
old gray granite looks down scoffingly on the 
gilded lines and figures below. The remaining 
obelisk, solitary but stately, is far more grand 
and imposing in its appearance than its ancient 
companion, and rumor said that the wandering 
obelisk of the Place de la Concorde was not to 
be allowed to remain in its present place. The 
view of the arch of triumph from the Tuileries 
is obstructed by it, and Louis Napoleon loves a 
long prospect, especially when he can secure it 
by removing monuments of the reign of his 
predecessor. It is sorrowful to think that the 
stone had remained almost four thousand years 
on its base at Luxor, and now has begun an 
existence of changes. The next Lonis some- 
body will find it obstructing his view in some 
other direction. Nothing remains stationary in 
Paris. 

The doorway is guarded by colossal statues 
of granite, of which the heads only are above 
the earth.. But these are highly polished, and 
enough is visible to show their former grandeur 
and beauty. Passing between these you enter 
the doorway, and find yourself in a narrow dirty 
street or alley of the modern Arab village. The 
splendid columns which once flanked the court 
of the temple are yet standing, many of them, 


| but the huts of the village inclose and cover 
them. Entering these miserable hovels you 
| find the women and children with sheep, dogs, 
and goats in promiscuous heaps, and all man- 
ner of filth and dirt around the sides of these 
half-buried columns; and the glorions legends 
| of ancient princes stare solemnly on the enter- 
| ing stranger, as if to ask him what hard decree 
| of fate has led him into the same prison in which 
| they are doomed to darkness and oblivion. 
| This court of the temple was about two hun- 
| dred feet long by a hundred and seventy wide, 
and another propylon here opened into the 
| grand hall orcolonnade. The hovels are close- 
| ly packed here, and the alley turns to the right 
| and again to the left, bringing you to the great 
| pillars beyond. 
| Up to this second propylon the temple was 
| built by the second Remeses, the great Sesostris 
|of Greek history, and the builder of almost all 
the most magnificent temples and palaces of 
| Egypt. He added these portions to the older 
| parts which were built by Amunoph IIL, whose 
period was about 1430 B.c., and within the cen- 
| tury after the exodus of the Israelites. Remeses 
| II. was within a century later. I am now fol- 
| lowing Wilkinson’s chronology. 
Passing through the second propylon, as I 
| have remarked, you would enter the great col- 
|onnade; but this you are now compelled to 
| avoid, and re-enter the temple at the great pil- 
| lars, of which two rows, of six in each row,’are 
| standing. The earth covers their pedestals and 
; the columns themselves to a height of perhaps 
| twenty feet, and as much more remains un- 
| covered, with the immense stone architrave, on 
leach side. 
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T hese columns are among the largest known | 
in Egypt, but they are small in comparison with 
those of the grand hall at Karnak. In the midst 
of these massive columns stands the house of 
Mustapha Aga, the American consular agent, 
of whom I may be pardoned for pausing here to 
say something. 

Mustapha is getting to be an old man, but a 
better or more capable one for his place and 
position could not be found. There is no place 
in the East where a consular agent is more 
necessary than at Luxor. A large number of 
American travelers annually visit the place, and 
every one needs advice, assistance, and protec- 
tion from the rapacity of dragomen, sailors, or 
Coptic antique dealers. Mustapha fulfills these 
duties admirably ; and the only regret about it is 
that he does it gratuivously, receiving no pay 
whatever, except in the way of presents which 
travelers may think of giving him, and these 
are never in money, and therefore generally 
mere nothings. Ordinarily they are wine, and 
as Mustapha drinks no wine himself, the stran- 
ger who leaves it is only supplying the others 
who follow him, for Mustapha gives it all away 
again. Can not this be improved? 





The old | 


fellow would be made abundantly happy by me an 
allowance of five hundred dollars a year, and it 
is sincerely to be desired that our government 
might direct this to be made. I am confident 
that no American traveler on the Nile has failed 
to experience his hospitality and kind attentions, 
and I know that every one would join in a re- 
quest of this kind to the government. I have 
paused to speak of him in my description of the 
temple because he is now a part of it, and from 
your boat you scarcely ever look up at the grand 
columns without seeing Mustapha seated on the 
porch of his house, between two of these mass- 
ive pillars and under the gigantic architrave, 
quietly smoking his ehitiouk, and entertaining 
some friends either foreijm or native. 

His house is the most comfortable private 
house in Upper Egypt. It is all on one floor, 
and covers a large space. ‘The halls are roomy 
and airy, the chambers papered, dark and cool, 
and the furniture plain and comfortable, while 
the grand front of ancient columns gives it 2 
more royal appearance than the citadel of Cairo. 

The remainder of the temple, after passing 
this colonnade, is inclosed in or covered by the 
modern houses, and the rear chambers, the ady- 
tum, and the holy rooms, are 
still perfect, while on their 
roof stands a large part of 
the village. I shall not at- 
tempt any description of these 
various halls, courts, and 
chambers, which cover a space 
of nearly five hundred feet 
in length. One observation 
alone will suffice to convey 
an idea of the splendor of 
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these buildings. Every stone 
in an Egyptian temple which 
exposes a surface to the eye, 
whether within or without 
the temple, is elaborately 
sculptured with pictures or 
hieroglyphics. No wall is 
without its legends and rep- 
resentations. Outside the 
temple on the lofty walls 
are often represented battle 
scenes elaborately carved, in 
which the builder shows him- 
self as a victor, usually of 
gigantic size as compared 
with those whom he con- 
quers. The same or similar 
’ scenes cover the inner walls, 
on which are also found 
mythological representations 
which are a puzzle to the 
student, and are likely to re- 
main so forever. Of the 
minuteness and beauty of 
these sculptures no idea can 
be given by description, nor 
would those who have not 
seen them be ready to believe 
that three thousand years 





APPROACH TO KARNAK, 


have left them so exquisitely perfect as we now 
find them. The reader may form some idea of 
the elaborate nature of these sculptures from a 
small section of a picture on the wall of the 
Memnonium or Remeseion at Thebes, which is 
part of a battle scene. Imagine an entire tem- 
ple covered within and without with such mi- 
nute work as this, and the reader may judge of 
the labor expended on its erection. 

The rear or southern part of the Temple of 
Luxor is divided into several apartments, each 
covered with sculptures indicating its peculiar 
design. The roof of this part is now occupied 
by the huts of the natives, and filth and vermin 
abound in the silent rooms below. One of the 
rooms, now open to the sky, was used in early 
times by the Christians as a chapel for the wor- 
ship of Christ, and around it are the remains 
of their paintings on plaster, which covered and 
preserved the hieroglyphics on the stone walls. 
This is the case with many of the temples of 
Egypt; and while the early Christians defaced 
and destroyed much which they regarded as 
idolatrous and profane, they have preserved 
much else by covering it with plaster and mud, 
which being now removed, leaves the sculptures 
as fresh and clear as they were a thousand years 
ago. 

Of the grandeur of the Temple of Luxor no 
adequate idea can be formed even by the vis- 
itor who stands among its ruins. From its great 
propylon, or from some portion of its massive 
walls, an avenue stretched away to Karnak, 
ornamented with all the splendor of ancient 
art, and guarded on each side by colossal rams, 
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the emblems of the deity of Thebes. 


Of this 
avenue only the northern end remains, in ruins, 
but majestic even in ruins, and a lofty gateway, 
of Ptolemaic times, closes it. Thus Karnak 
was, in some sort, a continuation of the Tem- 
ple of Luxor, and, in fact, all the temples of 
Thebes were connected by avenues, and possi- 
bly by bridges, so that it was a city of temples. 

But I have, I much fear, wearied the reader 
with my description of this temple. It was not 
my design to do so, or to devote any space in 
these articles to minute description or scientific 
discussion. 

I left the Phantom moored near the temple 
walls, and walked around the village, my foot- 
steps dogged by twenty donkey-boys and as 
many donkeys, each of the former hoping that 
I would grow tired and patronize one of them. 
At every corner and turn a Coptic scoundrel 
would produce a lot of antiques for sale, and I 
amused myself by asking prices. At Luxor 
rates Dr. Abbott’s collection is worth a million. 

Oh! confident Howajji, beware in Luxor of 
Ibrahim the Copt, and on the western shore of 
Achmet-el-Kamouri, the Mussulman. Skillful 
manufacturers of every form of antique are 
plenty in the neighborhood, and these men 
have them in their employ, and sell to unwary 
travelers the productions of the modern Arabs 
as veritable specimens of the antique. Achmet 
is the chief manufacturer himself, and has a 
ready hand at a chisel. 

The manufacture of antiques is a large busi- 
ness in Egypt, and very profitable. Scarabai 
are moulded from clay or cut from stone, with 
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close imitation of the ancient, and sold readily 
at prices varying from one to five dollars. At 
Thebes is the head-quarters of this business. 
Still, no antiquarian will be deceived ; and it re- 
quires very little practice to be able in an in- 
stant to determine whether an article is ancient 
or modern. When the Copt finds that you do 
know the distinction, he becomes communica- 
tive, and readily lets you into the secret of his 
business; and while he is confidentially inform- 
ing you of the way in which the Arabs do it, 
and how this is modern and that is not, beware 
lest you become too trusting, and he sells you 
in selling a ring, or a vase, or a seal. He is a 
wily fellow and sharp, and he knows well how 
to manage a Howaiji. 

We remained at Luxor but one day, reserving 
along visit for our return trip. During the brief 
time that I had I was, of course, unable to 
make any examinations of places or things; but 
{ had informed myself previously, as well as 
books and papers and charts could assist me, 
and after a hasty inspection of a few spots, I 
directed the commencement of some excava- 
tions to be continued during my trip up the 
river. The Governor, on my requisition, fur- 
nished me with fifty men for work; but, alas! 
for Egyptian excavations, they had no tools of 
any sort or kind save only the fingers God gave 
them, or as many of them as each man had not 
cut off. For I have before remarked, that the 
natives are thus mutilated to save themselves 
from the conscription. With their hands and | 
palm-leaf baskets these fifty men might do as 
much in a day as five Irishmen with shovels and 
wheelbarrows, and their pay was about the same, 
being a piastre and half to each, or about eight 
cents American per day, making the whole pay 
about four dollars for the fifty. Placing them 
under the direction of Mustapha Aga, the wor- 
thy consular agent, and giving him a letter to 





the Governor as my agent, I prepared early the 
next morning to leave Luxor for the first cata- | 
ract. 

But I could not go without one view over the | 
plain, and at break of day I went up the hill to 
the foot of the propylon towers of the temple, 
and looked up to their summit. There must be | 
a way to climb them, and while I was looking | 
for it, a bright Arab boy made his appearance | 
and offered to show me. I followed him readi- 
ly, and he led me through the propylon to the | 
narrow alley already spoken of, and around the | 
corner into a low door in the mud wall. This | 
opened into a yard or court, full of sheep and | 
doora, or corn-stalks, and, passing through anoth- | 
er like it, I climbed a mud wall and walked along | 
this to the corner of the tower, which was some- | 
what broken. Climbing this some twenty feet 
and going around the end, I discovered an open- 
ing into the body of the tower, and, crawling in, 
I found a stairway, encumbered with huge mass- 
es of fallen stone, and up this I ascended, with 
no little difficulty, to the top of the tower. Here 
I sat and watched the coming of the sun. The 
Libyan hills were first lit, and the golden line 





of light came slowly down their rugged sides— 
down, down, until it reached the tombs that open 
to the east, and the Memnonium and Medeenet 
Habou, and then it touched the lips of Memnon 
and his old companion. I saw the red flash on 
the giant head, and I bent my head forward to 
hear the sound of the salutation ; but there was 
no sound—Memnon is vocal only in tradition. 

A peculiarity of the tower on which I was 
standing I have never seen noted by any trav- 
elers. Every stone on the summit is covered 
with foot-prints, cut more or less deep in the 
surface. By whom these were cut no record 
remains to tell. They are not the rude scratch- 
ings of the modern Arabs, or of those who drew 
the boats and animals that are found on the 
rocks of Nubia and elsewhere. That there was 
a design in their being placed here is evident 
from the number of them, and from their being 
only on the summit of the lofty tower, and only 
on the topmost course of stones. There are 
none below this. Was. there any idea of the 
footsteps of angels here, or of departing souls, 
or of departing prayers ? 

We left Thebes with regret. I believe that 
almost any one of us would most willingly have 
paused here and rested, going no farther up the 
river. But there was much to be seen beyond, 
and it is best, as a general rule, to reserve all 
stoppages for the return trip, especially if the 
wind blows. 

We had no incidents of voyage between 
Thebes and Esne worthy of record. To us the 
most important were the supply of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, which we had from the garden 
of Mustapha Pasha, at Ern ent. We were two 
days between the two places. 

At Esne I awoke in the morning early, and 
walked up into the town, intending to see the 
bazaars only, and return to breakfast. To my 
surprise, I found myself at the door of the tem- 
ple, which is one of the most beautiful remains 
in Egypt, and I entered it. 

It is not my intention, as I have already said, 
to describe the various ruins of Egypt as I see 
them. Books are already full of these descrip- 
tions. It will be enough if [ succeed in giving 
a general idea of them, sufficient for the read- 
er’s convenience in following my personal ad- 
ventures. 

Esne stands on mounds, the accumulated 
heaps of an ancient city. The temple itself is 
totally buried in these piles of rubbish, and the 
city is built over them, so that its former ex- 
tent or appearance is now unknown. Only the 
portico remains, and this being some feet high- 
er than other parts of the building, remained 
standing above the earth, and a few years ago 
the visitor could walk into it, just under the 
roof, and see the capitals of the columns and 
the splendidly carved ceiling. Mehemet Ali, 
being one day at Esne and having nothing bet- 
ter to do, ordered the excavation of this portico, 
and a thousand fellahs were set to work, with 
hands and baskets, to carry out the earth which 
lay between the columns, and find the pave- 
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ment, which lay thirty feet below. It has been 
insinuated that the Pasha wanted a powder 
magazine, and that this, and not respect for 
antiquity, induced him to undertake this laud- 
able enterprise. Be this as it may, the result 
was the exposure of one of the most beautiful 
buildings, ancient or modern, in the world. 
The earth in front remains at the old level, 
kept by a brick wall from falling into the in- 
closure. You enter a small yard or inclosure, 
among the houses, which stand, with their walls, 
not more than fifteen feet from the front of the 
temple, and passing along this narrow alley, de- 
scend by wooden steps into the excavated area 
of the portico, finding yourself then in an im- 
mense chamber, the lofty stone ceiling support- 
ed by rows of massive columus, and the walls 
and columns alike covered with a profusion of 
sculpture characteristic of the late period at 
which this temple was built. The light which 
comes in through the narrow space left between 
the cornice and the ground, and there dimin- 
ished by the proximity of the houses, leaves a 
sepulchral rather than a “dim, religious” gloom 
within; but to this the eyes at length become 
accustomed, and then the forms of gods and 
men start from the walls and salute the stranger 
with their cold, calm, eyes. Strange figures, 
hideous forms of gods and sacred beasts, un- 
known even to old Pliny, are found here on the 
stones, and on the ceiling is a zodiac, with curi- 
ous representations of the heavenly bodies. 

Three doorways, opening formerly into the 
chambers of the temple, are now closed with 
stone to keep out the earth on which the city 
stands, and we are left to imagine the secrets 
which the earth covers. Perhaps some nation- 
al expedition may hereafter excavate these 
rooms, and show their treasures of legend and 
pictures to the world. 

The temple portico does not antedate the 
time of the Cwxsars, and is therefore compara- 
tively a recent affair. It is a matter of chro- 
nological interest that possibly and probably 
these columns were carved during the lifetime 
of Christ on earth, and possibly while he was in 
Egypt. 

I came out of the temple after a brief visit, 
and hastened back to the boat to breakfast, 
after which I returned with the ladies, 

There were lying in the alley, or small yard 
of which I have spoken, five or six mummies, 
badly broken to pieces. They had been here 
for ten or fifteen years, being government prop- 
erty, taken from Arabs who had found them. 
The government monopolizes all antiques here. 
It was manifest that these would soon be scat- 
tered, and I at once proceeded to investigate 
their condition and contents. 

But two proved to be of any interest. One 





was probably a woman, doubtless of the priestly 
order, and from the same circumstances by | 
which we ordinarily judge the age of a horse, I | 
judged that she was young. One of her teeth, 
beautifully shaped, white, and perfect, lies now | 
by me as I write, and I am wondering what 
Vor. XIII.—No. 76.—H u 


kisses were pressed on them, what words of 
love escaped through them. 

She lay in a coffin that had been elaborately 
painted, but the paint was now covered with 
mud and filth. On raising her body from its 
position, I found that she was laid on a bed of 
flowers. ‘The bottom of the case was filled with 
them, worked in wreaths and garlands. There 
were more than a peck of them, lying precisely 
as they were laid when she was placed upon 
them, and I never felt more profound regret at 
the disturbance of a repose than that. If I had 
known the tomb from which she came, I would 
have been strongly tempted to carry her back, 
and close it up, and in some way forbid en- 
trance to it thenceforth forever. As it was, | 
but laid her back on the wreaths of ancient 
leaves, dry now and dead as her name and 
memory, and turned to another of her compan- 
ions. 

He was a stalwart man, full six feet high, and 
the shawls in which he was wrapped were of 
rare and costly fabrics, but decayed now, and 
worthless. Outside of all the wrappings had 
been a shawl of beads, not uncommon as an 
ornament of mummies. The beads are earth- 
en, of various colors, blue predominating ; some 
of them long, such as ladies call bugles, and oth- 
ers small. ‘They were arranged in a diamond- 
shaped figure, the centre of the back being a 
large scarabeus. ‘The scarabeus, let me re- 
mark, for the benefit of the unlearned in Egyp- 
tian antiquities, is the common black beetle of 
the country, which was sacred to the sun, and 
was itself an emblem of the world. It became 
the most common form of religious ornament, 
worn, perhaps, as some moderns wear a charm, 
and always buried with the dead. On the face 
of the earthen or stone scarabai are often found 
inscriptions—either the name of the king in 
whose reign it was made, or of the person, or 
of some religious object. ‘Thus a scarabeus 
often determines the age of a mummy; and the 
curious in this subject will be interested in Dr. 
Abbott’s collection, on seeing the small and 
beautiful mummy of a female which stands 
there, to learn that from its broken case a scar- 
abxus fell marked with the name of Thothmes 
LiI., the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

I found the beads of the scarabeeus in a mass 
at his feet, but there was no vestige of the 
threads that had formed the shawl, and gather- 
ing nearly a quart of them, I examined his feet 
and head and breast for other antiques. Alas! 
feet and head were gone. Some plunderer like 
me, less scrupulous than I, had cut them off 
and carried them away, and the breast—a huge 
fissure was where his breast had been, and va- 
cancy—nothing more. 

May and I sat over him, while an Arab at- 
tendant, sent by the Governor, sat at a little 
distance, growling and grumbling at a furious 
rate. I paid no attention to it, but Mohammed 
Hassan, one of our sailors, who is our constant 
attendant when on shore, and who was helping 
me overhaul the priest of old time, took careful 
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note of all the fellow’s remarks, which were far 
from complimentary. I did not think that Mo- 
hammed observed it, but on leaving the temple 
I passed the Governor's divan, which was near 
the exit. I exchanged a few words with him, 
and went on, but missing Mohammed, I turned 
back to find him. Imagine my surprise at see- 
ing the Arab fellow on his back before the Gov- 
ernor, his feet upturned to the fifteenth blow, 
as I arrived to put a stop to it. Mohammed had 
pocketed all the insults on my account, and pro- 
duced them seriatim to the Governor after I had 
gone by, and the Governor had proceeded, in the 
summary manner to which the Turks are accus- 
tomed, to administer the ordinary form of pun- 
ishment. A great nation this! 

The scene presented on the shore near our 
boat was curious and amusing. I believe I have 
heretofore mentioned the custom of the modern 
Egyptians of shaving their heads. One might 
imagine it to have originated in some ideas of 
cleanliness, were it not for the amount of filth 
and the number of vermin found elsewhere on 
their persons. While we were at the temple 
the men had sent for a barber, and he came 
own to the boat, bringing his instruments with 
him, and on our return we found them seated in 
a row undergoing the shaving process. An Arab 
with his turban is one man, and the same man 
without it is a very different person. I did 
not recognize Hassabo, our mestamihl (or steers- 
inan), when I saw him sitting with his head 
bent forward and the barber scraping it. 

In this, as in so many other of the customs 
of the modern Egyptians, we find the ancient 
usage still preserved. In one of the tombs at 


Beni Hassan is a representation of a barber at | 





I was astonished one afternoon at finding 
Yusef, one of the crew, administering a severe 
pounding to Hassan Hegazi, another; and, on 
inquiry, learned that it was medical treatment 
for a stroke of the sun. He pommeled him 
terribly about the shoulders and breast. Then 
he pulled his two ears nearly out of his head, 
laid him down on one side and filled his ear with 
salt and water, and shook his head to shake it 
in, pulled his ears again, then seized him by the 
solitary scalp lock on his head, and twisting it 
severely, gathered his hands around the back of 
his head, and rubbing them forward as if he were 
scraping the disease off from the surface to the 
forehead, he suddenly bit off the imaginary 
lump of illness which he had collected, and 
pronounced the patient cured. Perhaps he was, 
but Yusef had pounded him into a fever, of 
which I had to cure him, But he did not thank 
me for it, and he did attribute his final recovery 
to Yusef’s nonsense, 

Esne was the last point on the passage up 
the river at which the men might bake bread, 
and here they laid in a supply to last them to 
the second cataract and back again. Hence we 
were delayed here a long time, and had frequent 
opportunities for examining the temple, which, 
although possessing so little interest for its an- 
tiquity, is nevertheless so exceedingly rich in 
sculpture that one might pass a week in exam- 
ining it, and find new figures at every new look. 

Many readers of Egyptian history and works 
on Egyptian antiquities are incredulous of the 
results to which modern investigation has led 
those who have studied the manners and cus- 
toms of the ancients. But a visit to Egypt will 
remove all incredulity. The most minute cir- 

cumstances of private life are carved 
on stone or painted in the tombs, 
and that with such accuracy of de- 
lineation, that we are at no loss to 
understand each particular as well 
as if it were written before us in a 
book. I was led to this remark 
from recalling a scene on the north 
end of the portico at Esne, which 
represents the drawing of a net, 
probably in the Nile. The con- 
tents of the net—the fish, birds, and 
flowers—show all that the Nile pro- 
duced in those days, and the variety 
is perfectly preserved in the stone 





his work, which has been, not unnaturally, mis- 
taken for a doctor and his patient. Whether 
the same effect is produced by the same process 
in modern Egvpt as in ancient, I am unable to 
say. Herodotus tells us that it hardened their 
skulls, and in this respect contrasts them with 
the Persians. I have never seen men s0 sus- 
ceptible to the influence of a hot sun as are the 
sailors on our boat. There has scarcely been a 
day in which there is not one or more of them 
on his back from the effects of it, and the effects 
of the treatment he receives from his fellows by 
way of medical assistance. 





carving. Other monuments show 
all the processes of catching and preparing for 
the table the various animals. I can not better 
illustrate this than by a picture from Thebes 
(on the opposite page), which explains itself, 
and which may serve to show how accurately 
such matters are delineated in the tombs. 

It was late in the afternoon when the bread 
was brought on board, and the shaving opera- 
tion being finished, Hassabo resumed his © si- 
tion at the tiller, and the men shook out the il 
and pushed off from the shore. The wind 1s 
fresh, and the foam dashed up before us as tue 
crew gathered on deck near the mast, and sang 
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_., the sky. Beautiful as they are 
on other days, calm and clear 
as are the skies, they have, nev- 
ertheless, on this day a glory 
and a quict that I can not de- 
scribe, except by saying that it 
is like a Sabbath morning at 
home in the country, and the 
air like that still, soft air that a 
summer Sunday morning brings 
in at the open windows of the 
church on the green; and no 
heart can fail to keep in unison 
with sun and sky on such a day. 

We enter the sand-stone coun- 
try now, and the appearance of 
the hills along the river is totally 





-to the music of the darabooka, which is but an 
earthen jar, over the large end of which a skin 
or the loose bag of a pelican’s bill is stretched. 
So with a long chorus and a lively repeat, and 


an occasional shout of “ Allah!” (for they are 
profane dogs, these Mohammedans, though com- 
monly called religious) we were again off on our 
voyage. 

Above Esne the game on the river became 
more plenty, and I devoted myself to it with 


considerable zeal. Pelicans abounded, and es- 
pecially on Sundays, when we did not shoot. 
Every one knows that an American crow is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the succession of days, 
and the return of the seventh brings him down 
with fearless boldness on the cornfield. It would 
be difficult to suppose that in this worse than 
heathen land, where the Sabbath is unknown, 
the birds keep the run of the day; and yet it is 
a stubborn fact that on every Sunday that we 
have been on the river, the game has not only 
been more plentiful than on other days, but has 
approached the boat as fearlessly as if the ani- 
mals knew that we kept the day of rest. One Sun- 
day evening a flight of quite two hundred pelicans 
*efled around us, and lit at length on a sand-bank 
asiose by our boat, and within a near gun-shot. 
aw But whether or not the animals and the in- 
“habitants know the Sabbath day, I do verily be- 
lieve that the land knows it, and the winds and 





changed. They slope away from 
the banks, leaving their sides and bases covered 
with immense boulders. The country is nar- 
rower, and cultivation is becoming more diff- 
cult. 

The day after we left Esne I shot a peli- 
can from the boat with a pistol-ball ; and the 
same afternoon, while on shore after pigeons, 
I found myself close on a flock of wild geese 
before I knew it, and got one of them with 
each barrel as they flew away. They proved 
to be the best we had found on the river. 
Their color was precisely like our common 
American tame goose, white and lead-color 
mingled. That night we slept at E7 Kab, 
the site of the ancient Eilythias, and one of 
the most interesting points on the river, 

Waking early in the morning, I sprang 
ashore and up the bank, to find where we 
were. The plain stretches away two miles 
to the mountains, and in parts of it much 
more. Only the edge of the river is culti- 
vated, and the rest of the broad level is a 

sand and gravel barren, extending up and down 
the river some ten miles. The site of the an- 
cient city was considerably to the north of the 
point at which we lay, and I saw at the base of 
the hill the modern village, toward which I im- 
mediately determined to direct my way. 

My object was simply to purchase antiques, 
which the fellahs who cultivate this plain find 
in large quantities. 

I have already warned the traveler against 
the frauds of the antique manufacturers at 
Thebes or Luxor. It is easy to imagine how 
important the business of purchasing antiques 
has become in Egypt. Hundreds of travelers 
going up and down the river demand them 
wherever they stop; and the natives, who for- 
merly thought of them as trifles, have now be- 
gun to learn their value. The scarabeus, which 
is usually more highly valued than any other of 
the small antiques, on account of its possessing 
a religious interest, as well as because it usually 
bears a name on its face, was formerly sold at 
a few paras, while now it commands from five 
piastres to a dollar, according to its style and 
preservation. Other and larger antiques bear 
proportionate prices, and there is no limit to the 
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taken for a doctor and his patient. Whether 
the same effect is produced by the same process 
in modern Egypt as in ancient, I am unable to 
say. Herodotus tells us that it hardened their 
skulls, and in this respect contrasts them with 
the Persians. I have never seen men so sus- 
ceptible to the influence of a hot sun as are the 
sailors on our boat. There has scarcely been a 
day in which there is not one or more of them 
on his back from the effects of it, and the effects 
of the treatment he receives from his fellows by 
way of medical assistance. 
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I have already warned the traveler against 
the frauds of the antique manufacturers at 
Thebes or Luxor. It is easy to imagine how 
important the business of purchasing antiques 
has become in Egypt. Hundreds of travelers 
going up and down the river demand them 
wherever they stop; and the natives, who for- 
merly thought of them as trifles, have now be- 
gun to learn their value. The scarabeus, which 
is usually more highly valued than any other of 
the small antiques, on account of its possessing 
a religious interest, as well as because it. usually 
bears a name on its face, was formerly sold at 
a few paras, while now it commands from five 
piastres to a dollar, according to its style and 
preservation. Other and larger antiques bear 
proportionate prices, and there is no limit to the 
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demands of an Arab who finds a gold ring or a 
jewel. There are plenty of foolish Howajjis 
who will pay him ten times its value for it, and 
le knows this well enough to wait for a pur- 
chaser, who is sure to come in time. But there 
is really no necessity whatever for paying such 
prices as these, and the knowing traveler will 
uever be deceived by a modern, or in the price 
of an antique. I very soon learned at Luxor 
that the Copt was not to be deluded into parting 
with any of his stores at their fair price ; but that 
by stealthily asking every Arab, fellah, or boy, 
and especially every woman that I met, if they 
had antiques or coins or scarabei, I frequently 
found them, and purchased them for mere trifles. 
Uhus at Karnak I bought a scarabseus for a pi- 
ustre and five paras, for which the Copt offered 
ine ten piastres the same day, and told Mus- 
tapha, the consul, that he would readily give a 
dollar, 

I had learned from Abd-el-Atti that El Kab 
was a favorable place for such purchases, as the 
village lay four miles from the site of the an- 
vient city, and hence no travelers are apt to vis- 
it it. I started at sunrise across the plain, hail- 
ing every Arab that I met with the usual ques- 
iion, “* Mafish goouran, mafish gedid, antikee ?” 

‘Have you no scarabeus, or coins, or an- 
tiques?”) Abd-el-Atti accompanied me, and 
we made the same demand on each side, pick- 
ing up small affairs here and there, until we 
reached the village, which was on a rocky mound 
near an isolated mass of stone that had been left 
‘rom the ancient quarrying. 

Here, seating ourselves on the ground in an 
open space among the houses, we dispatched 
every boy and woman we could find to call up 
their friends and tell them to bring us whatever 
they had in the way of antiques. In a few min- 
utes we were surrounded by the men, women, 
and children of El Kab, in all the various de- 
yrees of nakedness, and all in one state of filth. 
‘The nameless vermin that I found on me after 
that expedition were intensely disgusting. The 
animals themselves partook of the filthy appear- 
ance, as well as the dark color of the skins they 
had fed on. Naked children presented hands- 
full of pieces of ancient pottery, or coins, or 
broken images of gods and sacred objects. Wo- 
men leaned down to show their necklaces, on 
which they had strung beads and scarabzi, and 
pieces of agate and cornelian, cut into strange 


shapes known only in old mythology. A small | 


coin satisfied the most anxious of them; and 
they expressed aloud their regret that they had 
sold a great many—all that they had—a few 
weeks before to the Copt from Luxor, who had 
been up here on a purchasing expedition. They 
said I gave them twice what he did. They had 
nothing that was very valuable, for this reason, 
and what they had were what had been found 
within a few days. Some scarabexi, two or 
three small vases for toilet purposes, and one 
ring of the time of Amunoph IIL, the Memnon 
of Thebes—or, rather, him whose statue is call- 
ed that of Memnon—and a handful of coins 





and small and curious images and earthen ob- 
jects were all that I obtained; and when I had 
finished the market and exhausted the stock, I 
mounted a horse which the sheik of the village 
furnished me, and rode over the plain to over- 
take the boat, which was now some six miles 
up the river, and rapidly advancing. 

It was my first attempt at the Eastern saddle 
and stirrups. The former is made with a high 
straight board for the back, and one almost as 
high in front; while the latter are literally shov- 
els—broad, flat pieces of iron, large enough to 
hold the entire foot, turned up on the sides, and 
pointed at each corner to be used hs spurs. The 
difficulty is that one uses them involuntarily as 
such all the time, until he “gets the hang” of 
them, and it was no matter of surprise that I 
went across the plain at as furious a rate as I 
did toward the ancient city of Eilythias. . 

The site of the old city is still surrounded by 
the crude brick wall which incloses the ruined 
brick houses, and the remains of stone temples 
and palaces that were once the habitation of 
men, but are now the homes of wolves and 
jackals, 

The size, height, and thickness of this wall is 
a source of astonishment to the stranger, and 
illustrate the remarks I had occasion to make 
in a former article, on the subject of the endur- 
ing nature of crude, unburned brick in this coun- 
try. This is the more astonishing when one is 
informed that the common story that it never 
rains in Egypt is entirely destitute of truth, a 
remark exemplified by the fact that I am writ- 
ing this page on the Nile, sixty miles above 
Cairo, in as hard a rain-storm as one is apt to 
see in America. It is true that this is not a 
frequent occurrence, but there is more or less 
of rain in Upper and Lower Egypt every year, 
and mountain torrents are formed that have left 
their dry rocky beds in every ravine on the side 
of the Nile. And through these storms, for 
thousands of years, the brick walls have stood, 
decaying, indeed, but massive yet, and are like- 
ly to outlast the storms of thousands more, if 
they are not carried away by the Arabs; for 
the only manure I have seen applied to land in 
Upper Egypt is the old dust of ancient brick 
walls. ‘These they dig down, and loading pan- 
niers on donkeys with the dust, scatter it on the 
plains, to add richness to the soil, which is not 
sufficiently enriched by the overflow of the 
river. 

Leaving the tombs to be visited hereafter, I 
rode around the wall, and overtook the boat 
three miles above. At the instant of approach- 
ing it I saw three or four large lizards in the 
river, much like a crocodile in appearance, but 
destitute of scales. I shot one, and Abd-el-Atti 
another. The one measured four feet eight 
inches in length, the other three feet six. These 
are the Monitor Lizard, I suppose, celebrated as 
the enemy of the crocodile, whom they destroy 
by crawling into his open mouth and down his 
throat, whence they eat their way out through 


'the animal and destroy him. In the evening, 
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when we were lying at the bank, near the mud 
village of Khella, Ferraj, the Nubian, and Hal- 
ifa, one of the sailors, took a lantern on shore, 
and I was amused to see them diligently at 
work, by its dim light, skinning the lizards for 
preservation. 





FANNY AND MYSELF; 
BEING THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN, 
I.—FANNY'S LETTER. 
ESTERDAY merning, as I was sitting in 
my favorite wicker chair upon the portico, 
engaged in the pleasing contemplation of two 
orioles quarreling on a spray of the elm—and at 
the moment when I had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the pair were unhappily married, and 
were orally regretting the match, just then I 
was suddenly interrupted by the fresh voice of 
one of my small nieces, who are paying me a 
visit, and, turning round with a smile, I per- 
ceived that the young lady of seven held a 
paper in her hand. 

I am fond of my nieces, being an amiable old 
fellow, with a regard for every body’s children, 
especially Moll’s; and as little Miss Nannie 
placed her arm on my shoulder, and thrust her 
golden curls in my face, I think I ceased derid- 
ing the orioles, and reflected that matrimony 
was not, after all, such a weakness. 

The young lady of seven held a paper in her 
hand, and asked if it wasn’t Uncle Arthur's. 
Uncle Arthur—that is me, you know— took 
the paper with a smile, and, asking whence it 
came, was informed, with the aid of two cherry 
lips and a pair of dancing eyes, that “Jenny was 
going to throw it in the fire, and I picked it 
up!” 

Having made this announcement, Miss Nan- 
nie—whom I don’t mind saying I'd like to have 
for my own proper daughter— Miss Nannie 
darted off to chase yellow butterflies on the 
velvet sward of the lawn. 

The paper I held in my hand was as yellow 
as the butterflies. Whence had it issued forth 
to the light? Then I suddenly recollected that 
in handing some law papers to the Honorable 
Adolphus Jones that morning, I had probably 
dropped it when I took the others from my sec- 
retary; and, opening the letter, I ran over its 
contents, 

It was from Fanny! written long and long 
ago, in the good old times, which, as every body 
knows, are invariably past times, and much about 
that interesting period of my life when I had the 
little adventure with Fanny. 

I read it a dozen times, laughing and sigh- 
ing; for as my brother fogies will understand, 
an old fellow like myself don’t return to his boy- 
hood every day in the week. I let the hand 
holding the letter drop down, and, falling into 
a reverie, went back through a generation and 
dreamed; and awoke, so to speak, to find my- 
self laughing, and the orioles singing after their 
reconciliation. 

Now do you wish to hear the history of that 





letter—the cause of my dream and my laugh 
ter? 

If so, you have only to listen. 

Il.—THE HERO IS BORN, AND “FINISHED” BY 
MISS ALEXINA. 

I was born one August morning, toward the 
end of the last century, and consequently the 
present distinguished age was young like my- 
self when I reached seventeen. 

I lived then as now, at Highoaks, where the 
most dear and honored of parents smiled on my 
infancy and boyhood; and smile still for me 
through two generations which never saw their 
like. I will not pause to speak of them, be- 
cause my heart flows over, and my memory 
sighs through all the past, with tears almost, as 
I think. My intention is to recall for your 
amusement, friend, a passage of my boyhood, 
far more instinct with laughter than sorrow, and 
so I'll get on. 

Uncle Carrabas lived six miles and a half 
from Highoaks, and Longrun was a great place— 
I thought, even prettier than our house. I was 
a wild boy then, and having my private steed, 
who did nothing but “ stand free in stall,” like 
the horses of Branksome, until I mounted him, 
I very frequently went over to Longrun, and 
listened with attention to the philosophic re- 
marks of the dearest of uncles, and the most in- 
defatigable of whist-players. 

The time passed on in this way until I reached 
seventeen, when I went to college, somewhere 
off at the end of the earth, and occupied myself 
for a year with the unavailing labor of turning 
good English into deplorable Latin verse. I am 
sure Virgil and Horace would have “arisen and 
slain me with their hands,” as Mr. Tennyson 
says in his admirable “Morte D’Arthur,” had 
those respectable Romans lived at Blank Col- 
lege then ; but fortunately they were not con- 
scious, and so I escaped. 

A far more agreeable occupation with me 
was to pay assiduous court to Miss Alexina 
Podgers, only daughter of old Podgers, profess- 
or of Hottentot literature; and to this young 
lady of thirty, more or less, is justly due the 
praise of having finished my education. It was 
from her that] imbibed that passion for roman- 
tic literature which has never deserted me, and 
when the works of my Lord Byron afterward 
appeared, I imagined myself sitting in the sum- 
mer evenings on the portico, listening to the 
ecstatic repetition of the adventures of Zuleika, 
Lara, and the rest, by the most languishing of 
sentimental maidens. Under Miss Alexina’s 
plastic touch, I speedily lost all those country 
brusqueries which I once possessed, and became, 
at eighteen, a finished man of the world. I 
emulated the tints of the rainbow in my cos- 
tume, nursed tenderly a microscopic mustache, 
and with embroidered waistcoat, reaching to my 
knees, hair powdered like a snow-sterm, and 
silken coat of the glossiest and most dazzling 
sheen, escorted Miss Alexina to all the con- 
certs, and paid my addresses in due form. I 
finally came one evening to ask Miss Alexina 
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if she would not permit me to be her slave; and , certainly nothing approaching it in the present 
as she readily consented, with her head droop- generation, when the youngsters make only a 
ing upon one shoulder, her eyes raised senti- | careless nod with their foppish little heads, in 
mentally to the ceiling, and her downy fan gen- | return for the finest inclination, My friend, 


tly agitated with emotion, I considered that I 
had cut out all the boys, and on the next morn- 
ing assumed a lofty and patronizing air, even in 


| there’s not much in those heads—in my time it 
| was different. 
I would like to repeat to you the courtly talk 


the presence of the Hottentot Professor. | of Uncle Carrabas, his Latin quotations from 
Perhaps I ought not to mention these little | Horace, and his old school courtesy. I'm afraid 
private affairs, as nothing ever came of it. But | the ingenw vultus puer ingenuique pudoris quota- 
as Miss Alexina is now happily married, and as | tion didn’t suggest itself to my respected uncle ; 
I was only the thirty-fifth young gentleman to | but let that pass. I soon left the old gentlemen, 
whom she had accorded the permission to wear | in their silk stockings, powdered heads, and 
chains, I need not omit the trifling incident. I | huge shirt collars, to their game, and went to 
do not laugh at the interesting daughter of the | see the rest of the household. 
lamented Podgers, for I should be an ingrate.| It was nearly supper-time when I arrived, and 
Did she not induct me into the science of court- I found Aunt Priscilla busy getting out her tea- 
ing? Did she not finish my education? Did things. She hastily set them down, and inclosed 
she not make a finished fine gentleman of me | me in a warm maternal embrace, which I am 
at eighteen? The memory of Alexina Podgers glad to say is still the fashion in our country. 
shall ever be revered by me, and I here pay her | The eity world is getting so cold and heartless— 
my tribute of gratitude. so fond of extending the points of its clammy 
IIl.—HE MEETS WITH THE HEROINE. fingers, in that abominably odious and abso- 
When I returned to Highoaks, therefore, | lutely detestable English fashion, that it is per- 
after my year’s absence, and at the age of | fectly refreshing to get into the country again 
eighteen, I was a remarkable young man and a among honest folks. It is my intention to write 
fine gentleman. | & treatise, in four volumes quarto, on the “ Art 


I entertained the pleasing conviction that the 


world was waiting in breathless suspense to hear 
what profession I had selected for the exhibi- 


of Shaking Hands,” in which I shall prove that 
| when those two frigid fingers are stretched out, 
| your purse is in danger from the nefarious indh- 


tion of my genius. I was impressed with the | vidual who extends them. After the appear- 
solemn character of my position, and the ques- | ance of that work people will no longer employ 
tion I was called upon to decide; for upon that the said two stiff digits. Such hands are no: 
decision might depend, for weal or woe, the worth taking, and I turn my back on them. It 





destiny not only of the nation but of humanity. 
I felt that the country had a claim upon me, and 
that E ought not to lose sight of that elaim—that 
society called upon me to decorate and adorn it 
with my genius and my wit. 
the requisition, and prepared to sacrifice my 
private wishes upon the altar of my country. 

In fact, I don’t mind saying I was a consum- 
mate coxcomb; and my only excuse is that the 
tender and amiable fingers of Miss Alexina had 
trained and shaped and developed the said comb 
with assiduous care, and as yet no one had cut 
it. Whether this desirable result followed, I 
am going to let you have an opportunity of 
judging. 

Having cried heartily, and in a most unman- 
ly manner, as I embraced and kissed my mother 
and my father, and exhibited, in addition, the 
most unreasonable pleasure at meeting with the 
old familiar faces of the household—having 
gone through these scenes, I betook myself on 
the next morning to Longrun, to announce there 
the great event of my return. 

Uncle Carrabas was playing whist with old 


I acquiesced in | 


was not so in my time. 

Aunt Priscilla’s starched lace cap and my 
chestnut hair encountered for a moment—a 
warm pressure of her dear thin hand followed ; 
and then, turning round, I was welcomed also, 
}and almost as warmly, by cousins Bet ani! 
Mary, respectively twenty five and twenty years 
of age, and very elegant girls. 

They asked me a thousand questions, and you 
may be sure I replied to them in the most free- 
and-casy way; and then, as the shades of even. 
ing descended, we all strolled out upon the 
lawn. 

Where was Fanny? I asked of smiling Cousi 
Mary, the damsel of twenty, with whom I was 
carrying on a decided flirtation, after the man- 
ner of young men just returned from college, 
and airing their virility: was “the child” al- 
sent? I said “child,” because Fanny was only 
| fifteen, and to a gentleman of eighteen it is 
| needless to say that a lady of fifteen is still in 
long clothes 

Cousin Mary replied that Fanny was proba- 
bly down at the stream somewhere, and we ac- 








Solomon Grinders, his neighbor; and, with all | cordingly bent our steps in that direction, I pay- 
the elegance of the old school, the two worthies_ ing very assiduous court to smiling Miss Mary, 
laid down their hands and stopped swearing to | and that damsel receiving it with an air of 1m- 
welcome me. mense good-humor. 

I don’t think I have ever known a more courf-| We thus reached the banks of the stream from 
ly bow than that of Uncle Carrabas, except, per- | which Longrun took its name, and, hidden 
haps, my dear father’s, than whose salute I have among the willows, came upon Miss Fanny be- 
never seen any thing more supremely graceful— fore she was aware of my approach. 
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If I was a romance writer instead of a plain 
old country fogy, 1 would make yéu a picture 
of this young lady when I laid my eyes upon 
her. The materials would be a pair of rosy 
cheeks, somewhat sunburnt, a profusion of brown 
hair falling at its own wild will upon bare shoul- 
ders, two lips resembling cherries, and eyes as 
blue as the sky overhead. 

In my romance-picture the maiden possess- 
ing these traits, and clad in a pink frock with 
a short waist, then the fashion: this so well de- 
picted maiden would be wading in the Branch. 

I know that the circumstance just mentioned 
would destroy forever any romance-heroine, 
however; and perhaps it is better that I am 
an old story-teller simply, and not a master of 
fiction. I proceed, therefore, to relate that I 
called to Fanny, and that she turned round sud- 
denly, and as suddenly burst out laughing. 

“Oh, goodness gracious!” cried this extraor- 
dinary young lady, “ you don’t say that’s you, 
Arthur?” 

“Certainly it is,” was my eminently rational 
reply; “come and give me a kiss!” Fanny 
burst into laughter a second time, and speedily 
came forth from the water, holding out her 
hand. As to the salute, as we used to say, 
that she positively refused, alleging that since 
she had attained the age of fifteen she “did not 
permit her cousins to treat her like a child; es- 
pecially such a fine gentleman as Mr. Arthur.” 

With which words Miss Fanny threw her 
head upon one side, and with an exquisite af- 
fectation of foppish elegance, caressed her up- 
per lip in allusion to my mustache. 

Really, I thought, the most extraordinary 
young lady I have ever had the pleasure of 
knowing; but I had not taken lessons from 
Miss ‘Alexina for nothing. 

I gently pointed to Miss Fanny's bare feet, 
and mildly observed that perhaps it would be 
as well for the damsel to put on her shoes and 
stockings before the conversation proceeded, 
inasmuch as those articles of clothing, from 
long usage, had come to be regarded as abso- 
lutely indispensable in interviews with gentle- 
men. 

I thought this elegant address would give me 
a decisive advantage; that Fanny would yield, 
and sink back with confusion and blushes; and 
I was getting ready to smooth over my dread- 
ful remarks with something more amiable, to 
the effect that she must not be embarrassed. 

I was not acquainted with Miss Fanny. That 
remarkable young lady did not blush in the 
least; her clear eyes betrayed no sign of confu- 
sion; she simply burst out laughing, and with 
the greatest sang froid said, “Yes, she had for- 
gotten :” after which she tranquilly proceeded 
to the spot where she had deposited the articles 
of her wardrobe in question, quietly put them 
on, and came back with the laconic and agree- 
able announcement that now she was “ fixed.” 

My friend, there must have been something 
in my face indicating my horror of this non- 


laughed louder still when Fanny snatched my 
cane, and walked up and down with the most 
admirable burlesque of a fine gentleman. 

The whole party had not stopped laughing 
when we again entered the old mansion; and 
that very evening, at tea, I was destined to sup- 
ply still further food for Miss Fanny’s merri- 
ment. 

I had a careless way at the time of smooth. 
ing the corners of my slender mustache, curling 
the extremities thereof, and nursing it with all 
manner of little attentions, suitable to its tender 
years and infantile development. Unconscious- 
ly I went through this ceremony often; and 
unfortunately it attracted the attention of my 
young friend. 

Fanny’s face assumed an expression of se- 
rious concern; every trace of a smile disap- 
peared, and with solemn interest she said: 

“* Don’t you feel afraid of hurting it, Arthur?” 

“ Hurting what, Fanny ?” 

“Your mustache—it looks so delicate!” 

And, unable to retain herself, Fanny burst 
into a fit of such excessive langhter that the 
tea-cup she was raising to her lips tilted, the 
liquid was spilled, and a portion of the frock 
of this singular young woman was drenched 
with the scalding contents of the tea-cup. 

I seized the opportunity, and easily turned 
the laugh against Miss Fanny; but it did not 
annoy her in the least. She carelessly ob- 
served that she “liked a hot bath;” and then 
throwing down her cup, jumped up from the 
table idly singing, and in a moment was in the 
drawing-room rattling away on the old harpsi- 
chord, to which every one’s laughter served fu1 
accompaniment. 

That was the first evening at Longrun after 
my return. 

IV.—PROCEEDINGS OF MISS FANNY. 

You know the venerable and respectable prov- 
erb declaring that “straws show which way the 
wind blows ;” and I think it is equally true that 
trifles, and apparently trivial scenes, indicate 
character with perfect truth. 

After the little incidents I have just related, 
and especially after listening to the careless ring 
of the maiden’s laughter, I understood perfect- 
ly well that Miss Fanny stood in awe of nothing 
and nobody, and that her genius for following 
her caprices was immense. 

I had several instances of this, and during 
the weeks of my visit to Longrun within the 
next month, I was continually startled by some 
new piece of “ wildness” on the part of this sin- 
gular young woman. 

One morning I was quietly seated in the li- 
brary perusing a number of that admirably hu- 
morous serial, which had just appeared, called 
* Salmagundi,” and was laughing heartily at 
some sketches of which I had seen the origin- 
als, and which Mr. Irving and Mr. Paulding 
have drawn with the most exquisite humor and 
truth. I was thus occupied when I felt a hand 
on my shoulder, and turning my head descried 





chalance; for Mary burst into laughter, and | 
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Miss Fanny. 
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The young lady had a pair of cheeks like red 
apples—a pair of eyes dancing with merriment 
—and her hair was hanging on her shoulders 
in careless masses of curls. A long rent was 
visible in her blue frock, and she had lost one 
shoe, a circumstance which caused her to limp, 
as the fashion then was to wear high heels. 

In her hand Miss Fanny held a bird’s nest 
full of speckled eggs. 

* Just look, Arthur!” she cried, leaning on 
my shoulder. “Did you ever see any thing as 
pretty ?” 

“ Are those eggs ?” I tranquilly observed, with 
an elderly air. 

“Yes; won’t they make a magnificent neck- 
lace!” And Miss Fanny’s eyes danced. 

“A necklace!” Irepeated. “What can yon 
mean, Fanny ?” 

“Don’t you know ?” she said, looking at me 
with an expression of commiseration, “ don’t 
you really know how to make necklaces out of 
eggs ?” 

‘Indeed I don’t.” 

“Well, that shows the use of going to col- 
lege !” 

“True: colleges are yet defective in this 
country—not at all equal to the German uni- 
versities. But explain the process of making 
necklaces.” 

“Why, you punch a pin through both ends, 
and blow them empty,” observed Miss Fanny, 
with delight; “then you string ’em on silk, and 
wear ’em.” 

I stood in astonishment before the simplicity 
of this mechanical invention. 

“Very well,” I said, at length, “that seems 
to me a brilliantidea. But pray, my dear Fan- 
ny, how did you get that nest ?” 

“I climbed for it,” said Fanny, tranquilly. 

*“ Climbed !” 

“Yes, into the apple-tree—to the very top: 
and look how I tore my frock; besides, I can’t 
find my shoe—but I got the nest and eggs !” 

Fanny’s eyes danced again; but as the chirp 
of a bird sounded through the window, a doubt- 
ful expression came to her face. 

“There’s the mother, my dear child,” I said. 
“You are robbing her, and that is cruel.” 

“ Child, indeed!” said Fanny. “I thank you, 
Sir, I’m a young lady!” 

“Are you? A young lady who climbs to the 
tops of apple-trees should indeed be treated 
better.” 

Fanny pouted ; but hearing the chirp of the 
mother-bird, forgot her quarrel, and looked sad. 
Her head drooped, and she looked wistfully at 
me—her countenance presenting, as she did so, 
& picture of tender concern, which made me 
regard her with more attention. 


I laid down the number of “ Salmagundi,” 
and forgot the whim-whams of the writer in a 
reverie about this remarkable damsel. I had 
never seen so much beauty, life, vivacity, and 
wildness in a human being; and although it 
was of course preposterous to imagine that a 
gentleman of eighteen, who had been “ finished” 
by Miss Alexina, could fall in love with such a 
romping miss in her teens—so mere a baby— 
yet I continued to see in my imagination the 
wistful smile of the shoeless damsel, and to take 
pleasure in the contemplation. 

As I still pondered, I heard Fanny coming 
back from the orchard, through the lawn, sing- 
ing at the top of her voice, with the most care- 
| less merriment, 

“ He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbon, 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbon, 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbon, 

Johnnie is gone to the fair!” 

This was the song of Miss Fanny, and the 
voice, coming rapidly nearer, was finally in the 
room. 

“T put it back!” cried Fanny, clapping her 
| hands, “and I found my shoe—it was in the 
|erotch! I had a splendid climb! and now I’m 
| going out to ride the little colt—we call him 
| Brownie—and Joe’s going to fix him. Good- 

morning, Mr. Grandpa!” 

And the damsel ran away, laughing. 

I looked after her, as she sped through the 
lawn with flying curls and dancing feet, and 
smiled. Then I shook my head with an ex- 
pressiveness which Lord Burleigh never could 
have equaled, and muttering “ An astonishing 

| young woman !” returned to the observations of 
Launcelot Langstaffe. But I soon found my- 
self thinking of the robber of birds’ nests again 
—a most suspicious circumstance, 

V.—WHAT I SAW FROM THE WINDOW. 

Fanny’s feats in the orchard and at the stream, 
were, it must be confessed, sufficiently opposed 
to the theories of Miss Alexina—that poetical 
and feminine young lady; but a certain pro- 
ceeding of miss in her t:ens, three days after- 
ward, quite threw the former into the shade. 

I had come over to Longrun for a visit of 
some days, as I’ve said, and had brought with 
me my traveling toilet apparatus, and no less 
than six of my handsomest suits of clothes. I 
had worn a different suit every day, and been 
|complimented on my taste by both Bet and 
| Mary; but they had not yet seen me in my 
| great costume, which I reserved for the decisive 
| triumph. 
| On the morning I refer to, I rose and pro- 
| ceeded to lay out the grand costume—already 
|eontemplating in imagination the riches and 
| splendor of the embroidered waistcoat, the ma- 








“1 believe it was not right,” she sighed, “and | roon silk coat, and the rest of the suit. 
I won’t make the necklace. I'll go put °em| I opened the drawer containing my apparel, 


back, if I lose the other shoe!” 


And bursting into laughter, Miss Fanny dart- 


ed away, and disappeared toward the orchard, 
followed by the chirping mother, who had re- 
cognized her family. 


| and—found the suit missing. 

For a moment I stood lost in the most pro- 
|found astonishment, and then this astonish- 
ment gave way to indignation at myself. I 
‘had doubtless left it at Highoaks, though I 
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could have sworn to putting it into my port- 
manteau. I proceeded with only moderate 
good temper to don one of the already worn 
suits, and had nearly finished my toilet when, 
looking through the window which opened to- 
ward the lawn, I saw a spectacle which caused 
the hair-brush, which I was passing over my 
locks, to fall, with the hand holding it, to my 
side. 

That extraordinary young woman, Miss Fan- 
ny, was returning from a matin ride on her fa- 
vorite colt Brownie, and she was dressed in my 
fine embroidered suit! 

For a moment I stood perfectly motionless ; 
but overcome suddenly by the ludicrous advent- 
ure, burst into the most inelegant laughter. I 
looked round to see if any one witnessed this 


exhibition of merriment so prejudicial to the | 


character of a fine gentleman; and finding my- 
self entirely alone, felt somewhat relieved. 

I looked again at Miss Fanny, who, by this 
time, had approached a side door, and, assisted 
by her favorite imp of a servant girl, was de- 
scending from her position. She had simply 
thrown one stirrup of the bay’s saddle across 
the seat, and, perched upon this eminence, as 
women ride, had fearlessly galloped Brownie 
to her heart’s content. 

As she descended in the arms of her imp 
the young lady burst into laughter, and twirl- 
ing an imaginary mustache, whipped her boots 
in an elegant way, and strutted up and down 
with an air which brought a second burst of 
laughter from the personage who witnessed the 
spectacle. 

She must have heard me, or fancied she did, 
though I drew back suddenly; for she looked 
up hastily to my window, and then, hurriedly 
laughing, ran into the side door. 

I sat down on a chair, and laughed so heart- 
ily that I am sure I must have disturbed the 
morning nap of venerable Uncle Carrabas, who 
occupied the adjoining chamber. The impro- 
priety of this proceeding, however, very soon 
occurred to me; and rising with an elderly and 
serious air, I muttered my old stereotyped ob- 
servation: “Really a most remarkable young 
woman!” and so descended to the hall. 

Fanny was not visible, and, looking out, I 
saw that Brownie and the imp had also disap- 
peared. 

At breakfast Miss Fanny made her appear- 
ance, clad as usual, but looking very modest 
and demure. From time to time, her eyes full 
of lurking laughter, stealthily bent themselves 
upon my face; but seeing nothing to cause sus- 
picion of any knowledge, on my part, of her 
freak, she soon regained her customary good- 
humor, and repeated the famous ceremony of 
twirling her mustache, with laughter. 

After breakfast we were on the porch to- 
gether; and, with a quiet smile, I observed that 
“she was now almost perfect in the twirling 
process; which was doubtless owing to the fact 
that she practiced constantly, even after the 


” 


most fatiguing morning rides! 





As I uttered these words, Fanny raised her 
head in a startled way, and after looking at me 
for a moment, burst into laughter, with which 
was mingled, however, a number of blushes. 

I enjoyed this first exhibition of confusion, 
and pressed my advantage by adding the ques- 
tion : 

“Did the waistcoat fit?” . 

“The waistcoat!” murmured Fanny, quite 
overcome. 

“ And the coat ?” 

“The coat?” 

“ And did Brownie think a young gentleman 
was mounted on his back ?” 

Fanny saw that her freak was discovered ; 
that I had caught her; that I had witnessed 
all. For amoment she was silent, and I thought 
I had completely conquered her. 

“ Did the suit fit you, my dear child ?” I said, 
in triumph. “Tell me if it felt comfortable.” 

I waited for the reply, which I thought would 
consist of a petition for pardon, promises of 
never doing so again, and self-reproaches. 

As before, I calculated without the least 
knowledge of Miss Fanny. Instead of making 
some such reply as the ones indicated to my 
question “Whether the suit fitted her?” Miss 
Fanny burst into the most careless laughter, 
and cried : 

* Yes, it fits me perfectly, except the boots! 
They're much too large !” 

After this scene I no longer took the trouble 
to mutter ‘ Remarkable young lady!” I yield- 
ed, and was silent. 

VI—MY LETTER AND FANNY’S REPLY. 

I have permitted my pen to idly trace these 
idle little country incidents because they may 
interest, in connection with what follows ; just 
as those clamberings to the summit of the vil- 
lage-steeple, which Macaulay relates of the 
urchin Clive, are not uninteresting traits in 
the history of the great East Indian. 

I don’t mind adding, however, that I bask in 
this country sunshine, and repeat this innocent 
country laughter of that generation as a defi- 
ance to the French school of romance, in which 
the idea is impressed upon us, that there’s no- 
thing interesting or improving but intrigue and 
passionate melodrama. I deny that; and it is 
my intention to write a treatise on the subject 
in six volumes, royal octavo, in which I shall 
refute the philosophy of these writers, and prove 
that they and the present generation generally 
have sadly vitiated tastes, and ideas wholly il- 
logical and absurd. When that work appears 
there will be no longer any deification of crime 
and passion. To these pictures our contempo- 
raries are fatally attracted; it was not so in my 
time. 

Well, to get back to Longrun, which, how- 
ever, I soon left to return to college. It is 
enough to say that I most honorably concealed 
the freak of Miss Fanny; and that, when I 
went away, I no longer regarded the actions of 
that young lady with uncharitableness. I took 





her with me invisibly in the stage-coach, and 


. “Baia 
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for months thought of the wild little piece, and 
toasted at suppers “Fanny the fairest of the 
fair!” to the utter disregard of Miss Alexina 
Podgers, who by this time had caught Alphonse 
Hicks, my particular friend and neighbor at 
Highoaks. Alphonse made capital by his name, 
which suited Miss Alexina’s ideas exactly; and 
no doubt the good-natured Alphonse invoked 
blessings on the day when his parents gave him 
the name of the hero in the last sentimental 
novel they had read at Woodend, the Hicks’ 
domicile near Highoaks. 

As for myself, I willingly relinquished all 
claims upon the hand and heart of the languish- 
ing Miss Alexina; and I must do that lady the 
justice to say, she acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment with perfect good-humor. Our little af- 
fair had lasted for at least half a year, two or 
three months of which time was occupied by 
vacation; and no doubt this lengthy period had 
severely tried the lady's constancy. At all 
events it was Alphonse who now gallanted Miss 
Podgers to parties and concerts; it was Al- 
phonse who listened with rapt attention and 
profound respect to the disquisitions of the 
Hottentot professor. I was thinking about a 
young lady, now nearly sixteen, who resided 
at the estate known as Longrun, near the Mid- 
dleville post-office. 

I offer no apology for this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, and only observe in explanation that 
[ was eighteen—far from home—and that we 
had been playmates. It was not the wildness 
of this young lady which attracted me, although 
{ laughed while I blamed her; but that true, 
and serious, and honest nature which I thought 
{ saw beneath her vagaries. 

I thought so frequently upon the subject that 
at last I determined to write Fanny a letter, 
and this I proceeded to do in the gayest and 
most careless tone, such as is invariably adopt- 
ed by the college youth, writing home to his 
cousin. 

Through three pages I laughed, and jested, 
and discharged my squibs, which crackled and 
whizzed like so many fire-works; and I wound 
up with the following more serious paragraph : 

“ ...... My chief amusement, most pre- 
cious of cousin Fannies, in this vanity fair and 
abode of misery, is to close old ‘Coke on Little- 
ton’ with respectful attention, and lighting my 
German pipe, wrap myself in the dressing-gown 
tnade for me by my lovely friend Miss Alexina 
Podgers, and occupy myself with gazing on a 
suit of clothes hanging behind my door. Do 
you know what clothes they are, my sweet Fan- 
ny? Do you know why I never put them on, 
though I have nothing as handsome in my whole 
wardrobe? That costume, my dear madam, 
was worn by a certain young lady on one of her 
morning rides—by a damsel who adorns every 
thing she touches—whose pardonable gayety is 
the most touching and affecting trait in her ad- 
mirable character. She lives near Highoaks, 
and if you see her, you will oblige me by inform- 
ing her that I’m in love with her, and that on my 





return I shall present her formally with the suit 
in which she presented an appearance so grace- 
ful and fascinating.” [ 

A few college jokes about Alphonse and Miss 
Alexina ended my letter, and directing it to the 
Middleville post-office, I awaited the reply, 
which doubtless would be full of audacity and 
fun—it being Miss Fanny’s habit to write near- 
ly exactly as she talked. 

The following was the answer—the yellow 
paper I dropped this morning in my interview 
with Adolphus Jones, Esq., and which my little 
niece brought me: 

* Loncrun, May 10, 18—. 

“Dear Artuur—Yonur letter has remained 
by me for more than a week, and I would have 
replied sooner, but for being sick. Ihave been 
very unwell, and am still weak, so you must not 
expect me to write more than this page of note 
paper, as I am sitting up in bed. 

“We are all very well at Longrun—papa, 
mamma, and all—and every body at Highoaks 
is perfectly well. They speak frequently of 
your return, and we all here will, as you know, 
be heartily glad to see you back. Iam glad to 
hear that you are having such a merry time at 
college—but pray do not look at those clothes any 
more. I blush to think that I ever was guilty 
of so unmaidenly an action. I am far too wild 
and thoughtless, but I will try toimprove. Please 
do not allude to this subject again, and pardon 
me and forget it. 

‘*T am too weak now to write more, and can 
only say I hope you will soon return. Your 
affectionate cousin, Fanny.” 

If there was any doubt in my mind upon the 
subject of my feelings toward Fanny before, this 
short note instantly dissipated them. I read it 
with the most unaccountable glow of boyish feel- 
ing; and for days and weeks the picture of the 
girl lying weak and pale, and then sitting up 
to write with difficulty, filled my mind to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 

VII.—IN FANNY’S LITTLE CHAMBER. 

I received two or three other letters from 
Fanny, all of them short, and in the same sub- 
dued style; and then the session having term- 
inated, I returned to Highoaks, and was soon 
at Longrun. 

Fanny was still in bed, not ill now, but too 
weak to rise. She had been attacked in the 
spring, and the attack had almost proved fatal. 
She lay now, as she had described herself, weak 
and pale; and yet with the most uncomplaining 
cheerfulness in her features, I pressed the thin, 
white hand she held out to me, and placed my 
lips upon it with a feeling which evidently at- 
tracted the girl’s attention, for a warm blush 
suffused her cheeks, and she drew away the 
hand, and lowered her eyes. 

Could this poor, suffering invalid, with thin, 
white cheeks, be the wild, romping, careless 
Fanny? I found myself shaping this question 
more than once, and could scarcely realize the 
metamorphose. As I saw her day after day 
throughout the summer, I was more and more 








impressed with the change which had taken 
place in her character, and I came finally to 
love the girl of sixteen with the fondest and 
tenderest devotion. 

I saw plainly now that her old wildness and 
careless disregard of “ proprieties” had conceal- 
ed beneath their ungracious wrappings a nature 
filled with the most maidenly and feminine im- 
pulses. ‘This rudeness was the husk which hid 
the golden grain; and that husk having now 
dropped off, I saw that the real nature of Fan- 
ny was one which any man might be proud to 
love. 

The girl spoke now in the gentlest and kind- 
est accents; her blue eyes beamed with a tran- 
quil simplicity and goodness; lastly, during her 
illness that crowning grace and loveliness which 
is not of the world, but comes down from the 
infinite mercy of Heaven, had been added to 
her character, completing and fixing definitely 
her change of nature. 

We had long and smiling talks in her little 
chamber, where she lay quiet and weak and pale 
vet with her sickness. ‘Through the open win- 
dow the blue range of mountains in the west 
was visible, and the girl often looked toward 
them with a dreamy expression and a smile. 
The aigs of the warm summer evening, laden. 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers, would 
gently lift the brown curls from her white brow; 
and, lying so, she would talk for hours, with the 
utmost unreserve, upon her most private emo- 
tions. I have since known and felt the priv- 
ilege which she accorded to me, and to-day I 
go back to the little chamber in memory, and 
with smiles and tears almost remember her 
beauty and simplicity and goodness. 

One day I referred to the merry old scenes 
of the summer before, a subject which I had 
hitherto avoided, and I had abundant reason to 
wish that I had continued to ignore it. 

Fanny’s face was tinged with a slight color, 
and she said, 

“ Please, do not speak of that, Arthur; you 
grieve me, and make me ashamed.” 

“ Why should you be, Fanny?” Isaid. “It 
was a mere freak, and indeed amused me ex- 
tremely.” 

“T am very sorry,” she said, coloring more 
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deeply. “I shall not soon forgive myself for an 
action which I think was very unmaidenly, and I | 
am afraid even you, Arthur, with all your jests, 
would wish it undone. How could I have ven- | 
tured upon athing so indelicate! There, Arthur, 
do not speak ; and let us talk of something else, 
please. I do not wish to think of my wildness 
and carelessness—new thoughts seem to have 
come to me, and I am very much changed.” 

With these words the girl turned her head 
toward the open window again, and gazing with 
a tender smile at the birds which flitted from 
tree to tree, murmured, “God made them! how 
I love them now!” 

Very soon I ceased laughing in Fanny's pres- 
ence—I only smiled. Do you know the differ- 
ence, friend? When you langh, you are simply 
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amused; when you smile, you are happy. I was 
very happy in Fanny’s presence, talking there 
with her in her little chamber in the long, still 
afternoons; and my greatest pleasure was to sit 
and look at her, or weave flowers into garlands 
for her hair, or muse, or read aloud to her; and 
I am thankful that I was thus enabled to render 
the tedious hours of sickness not so weary. 

Thus fled by my vacation, and I had to re- 
turn to college, for the last time, and by myself, 
for Alphonse had come to go no more, and oft- 
en regretted it when he came to Longrun, the 
honest fellow. No doubt he lamented the dis- 
appearance of all those little suppers, and gay- 
eties, and merry-makings. That he regretted 
Miss Alexina I do not believe, and I think that 
young lady thought as little of him, busy as she 
was with other stars which had “ sailed into her 
ken.” 

Leaving home, and especially leaving Fanny, 
was with me no trifling matter. I think I have 
never gone away with such a heavy heart from 
any place, at any period of my life, and I left 
my whole soul behind me. 

The parting between myself and Fanny was 
in her little chamber, to which she was still con- 
fined, though she had now risen, and occupied 
a couch near the same old window. 

We gazed at each other for a moment, almost 
in tears, and the moisture in those tender eyes 
made my heart throb with delightful emotions 
of hope and happiness. 

‘It pains me very much to lose you, Arthur,” 
she said, in a voice indicating great distress ; 
“we shall not have any more nice little talks, 
and I fear my hours will hang heavily.” 

She smiled sadly as she spoke, and tender 
dews of regret weighed down her silken eye- 
lashes, 

“You say it pains you?” I muttered. 

“Very much,” she murmured. 

“Well, it almost breaks my heart, Fanny,” I 
said, “but I must go.” 

And covering my face with my hand, I re- 
mained for a moment silent and gloomy. Look- 
ing up then, I saw that Fanny had her handker- 
chief pressed to her eyes, and a low sound told 
me that she was sobbing. 

Friend, there’s something in the tears of a 
woman which I never could resist; they melt 
my mood, and make my heart liquid in my 
breast. I do not mean those theatrical tears 
of the woman of society, who falls in a graceful 
attitude upon the sofa, places a lily hand cov- 
ered with rings before her eyes, and looks from 
beneath it to be sure that her dress sweeps down 
to her feet in folds of the proper elegance. 
Such an one makes a pretty little tableau for 
you to carry away in your memory; and after 
bidding you adieu, goes back up stairs to finish 
the chapter in the novel. You should applaud 
her as you do an actress when she sinks down 
on the stage, and in the very agonies of her 
part takes care to turn the diamond on her 
finger well out, in full sight of the audience. 

Such tears have little weight with me; but 
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suppose an innocent girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
whom you loved, and with whom you had been 
raised, put her handkerchief up to keep you 
from seeing that she was crying at your depart- 
ure—what would you have done, friend? What 
[ did, I suppose. 

In an instant I had Fanny’s hand away from 
her eyes, and was kneeling down by her, telling 
her not to cry, or she would make me cry too. 
Then for a time there were only heard broken 
words—and then an embrace, a kiss, and I had 
left the innocent child, and was gone. 

It was one of the chief sufferings of my life, 
that departure. 

Well, I returned duly to college, and studied, 
and pondered, and killed the time; and then 
this enemy of impatient lovers, who rolls his 
great chariot onward over joys and griefs, and 
laughter and sighing, brought me round to June 

in. 

With the bright spring I had grown merry 
again, and Miss Alexina, who was then flirting 
with her present worthy husband, complimented 
me upon the recovery of my good looks, declar- 
ing very frankly that I had been “ dreadfully 
disagreeable and distrait all the winter,” and I 
must have received some good news from home 
or elsewhere. 

To this observation I replied with a myste- 
rious smile; but Miss Alexina Podgers was not 
further enlightened. I had received some good 
news from home and elsewhere, and I don’t mind 
saying that this news inspirited me more than 
the bright weather. It was to the effect that 
Miss Fanny had completely recovered her 
health, and as this agreeable intelligence reach- 
ed me through the medium of a letter from her- 
self, commencing “ Dear Arthur,” and ending 
with “your affectionate Fanny,” why, you may 
understand that it was thrice welcome. 

Was there ever a young man at a distance 
from home who did not gloat over the familiar 
post-mark, and smile as he recognized the good 
old handwriting, and go away, in spite of every 
temptation from Tom or Dick, to read his voice 
from home, in private? Much more is the ad- 
vent of such a home epistle welcomed when it 
comes from one to whose memory and image 
the still hours of evening and the night are 
sacred. For over this happy paper bent the 
dear face—here the white hand lay for an in- 
stant—on this dull, cold surface shone those 
eyes brighter than all others in the weary world! 

Having carefully cut around the heavy red 
seal, with which in those honest days they se- 
cured epistles, I read and re-read Fanny’s letter. 
It was simply that of one cousin to another, 
full of home details; and it ended by declaring 
that I must not linger at college longer than 
was necessary, as every body was anxious to 
see me; and you may be sure that I did not 
need any urging in the matter. 

The days dragged on like brazen chariots 
with clogged wheels—grating, and fretting me; 
but at last the hour of departure came. 

I shook all the boys by the hand, bade Miss 





Alexina a smiling and eternal farewell, and not 
without some sighs for the merry hours and 
faces I was leaving, rolled away toward High- 
oaks and Longrun. 

The thought of a young lady who resided at 
the latter place soon dissipated any feeling of 
regret at departure; and between Miss Alexina 
and Fanny, I am sorry to say, there was not a 
shadow of a contest in my bosom. I had spent 
many agreeable hours with the former; but I 
had been happy with the latter. Lastly, I liked 
Miss Alexina, but I was in love with Fanny. 

That explains every thing. 

VIIl.—A RIDE, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

I almost started when I met Fanny; and 
Aunt Priscilla, who had just been subjected to 
an affectionate embrace, smiled as she saw my 
astonishment. 

I had left Fanny a mere child—I found her 
a magnificent woman. By one of those phe- 
nomena which are of such frequent occurrence, 
her illness had been succeeded by the most rap- 
id physical development, and I scarcely recog- 
nized the somewhat short and rounded form of 
the girl I had known in the tall and queenly 
maiden of seventeen and a half. 

Fanny saw my astonishment at the change in 
her appearance, and said with a smile, 

“I thought you would notice that*I had 
grown; but I hope I have not ‘grown out of 
knowledge’ or out of your affection, Arthur.” 

She gave me as she spoke the softest and 
whitest hand in the world, and smiled so sweet- 
ly that my unfortunate heart throbbed violently. 
With her graceful head inclined forward, her 
eyes bright with happiness and tranquil good- 
ness, her lips a little parted, and her soft brown 
hair falling in wavy curls upon her cheeks, she 
looked so beautiful thus that I could scarcely 
speak for a time, and was really relieved when 
Mr. Alphonse Hicks made his appearance, and 
diverted attention from myself. 

I had already heard that Mr. Alphonse visited 
at Longrun with suspicious assiduity; and I 
thought that Fanny blushed slightly when he 
came toher side. He was magnificently dressed, 
and had made his appearance upon a splendid 
sorrel; and if you were willing to lose sight of 
the absence of any thing like intellect in the 
worthy, he presented the appearance of the most 
gallant cavalier. 

Fanny seemed conscious of the effect of her 
beauty upon my unfortunate self, and blushed a 
little, as I have said. She was a true woman; 
and when did such an one ever exist without 
knowing the existence of her charms? She 
seemed much more solicitous, however, I am 
sorry to say, about their effect upon Mr. Hicks 
at the present moment, for she turned com- 
pletely away from me; and from that instant I 
saw that I had a rival. 

I went home that evening much more deeply 
involved in Miss Fanny's toils than ever; and 
here, for the information of curious young ladies, 
I would state that a little jealousy upon the part 
of a lover adds ten-fold to the force of his af- 
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fection. I recommend to the tender and curi- 
ous damsels in question the employment of a 
few little arts, but also suggest that they should 
not push the matter too far. Fanny, it seemed, 
had just gone far enough. Whether she pre- 
served this happy moderation a little incident, 
occurring soon afterward, will serve to show. 

I shall therefore proceed briefly to relate it. 

Some days passed, and one morning being at 
Longrun, it was proposed that the whole party 
should take a ride. Mr. Alphonse was present, 
and supported the proposition enthusiastically ; 
for I think Mr. Alphonse was proud of his horse- 
manship, and I began to have a decided convic- 
tion that this honest youth was my rival. 

We all mounted our horses, and as I got into 
the saddle I looked with a smile toward the side 
door, where Brownie had stopped that morning, 
and then to the window behind which I had 
been a spectator of the scene. My gaze then 
embraced Miss Fanny, as the finishing link in 
this memory, and I saw that she was looking at 
me with a face covered with blushes. 

I had quite recovered from my awkwardness 
in her society by this time, and I now said with 
with the utmost good-humor, 

“Do you remember, my dear cousin, or have 
you forgotten ?” 

‘“‘T remember very well,” said Fanny, in a low 
voice, turning away her head, “and I am very 
much ashamed.” 

“Oh! you need not be. It was a child’s 
freak, as I have said more than once.” 

“It has pained me whenever I thought of it, 
Arthur,” she replied, “ and if you please, do not 
recall it any more.” 

I saw that it gave her real pain, and said no 
more; in fact I had no opportunity, as Mr. 
Alphonse at that moment took his place at her 
side, and we all rode off through the grove. 

We saw the sun set in glory from the summit 
of the great hill, half a dozen miles away, and 
then having accomplished the purpose of the 
ride, turned toward home again. I see the 
lovely girl at whose side I now rode, as perfect- 
ly to-day as then; the sunlight on her hair, the 
light in her eyes, the coral of her lips, and the 
graceful figure, swaying with every movement 
of Brownie, for she rode that wild little animal. 

The ride was not destined to end without an 
adventure. 

We were all galloping rapidly toward Long- 
run, when Fanny’s horse, taking fright at some 
object by the side of the road, started with a 
leap so sudden as almost to unseat her, and 
then commenced running at full speed. <A cry 
of affright rose from the party, and Mr. Alphonse 
Hicks and myself put spur to our animals, and 
thundered on the track of Fanny’s horse, which 
was flying along at a pace dangerous in the ex- 
treme. 

We had almost come up with her, and in an 
instant I expected to be able to catch the bridle, 
when the animal shied violently, and so very 
suddenly, that the girl, who was an excellent 
rider, could not guard against it. The rein 
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escaped from her nerveless hand—she lost her 
seat in the saddle—and stretching out her arms, 
would have fallen and injured herself fatally, 
had I not reached the spot just in time to catch 
her in my arms. 

I threw myself from the saddle, and with one 
arm round the girl, supported the trembling and 
panting form, which leaned heavily. It was not a 
bad picture, as Mr. Alphonse said, with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness, as the rest of the party rode 
up; and I can only say, that if he was satisfied 
with the arrangement of the tab/eau, I was also. 
Such was my gallantry and devotion to the cause 
of unprotected innocence, that I could cheerful- 
ly have supported the young lady twice as long 
as I did; but she very soon relieved me of that 
trouble by withdrawing, with a blush, from my 
arms. 

She turned completely from me then, without 
uttering a word, and requested Mr. Hicks to aid 
her in remounting, which she persisted in do- 
ing; and the triumphant Alphonse furnished 
the required assistance in the most graceful and 
elegant way. 

As for myself, I bowed very stiffly, and re- 
mounting my own horse, took my place at the 
side of Miss Mary, and did not utter a word 
during the rest of the ride. 

I declined remaining for the night at Long- 
run, and went home. I said that my parting 
formerly with Fanny was my most wretched 
hour; but I think this evening was more bitter 
still, for hatred of my rival was added to the 
misery of disappointment. 

IX.—RIVALS. 

A week after the scene which I have just re- 
lated I was riding out, and met Mr. Alphonse 
Hicks face to face upon the high-road. 

He was clad as splendidly as usual, and was 
riding toward Longrun. 

“Why, good-morning !” said Mr. Hicks, with 
a gay air, “where are you going, my dear fel- 
low ?” 

“T am merely riding for exercise,” I replied, 
stiffly. 

“Why not toward Longrun, then ?” he said, 
without observing my formality of manner. 

“This road is more agreeable,” I replied, in 
the same cold tone. 

“Well, see now, the difference of opinion! 
I think the road to Longrun is the most agree- 
able possible !” 

And Mr. Alphonse Hicks laughed aloud. 

“Shallow fool!” I muttered, “I'll not de- 
mean myself by quarreling with you.” 

“What did you say?” he asked, in the samc 
tone of laughing carelessness. 

“I say nothing,” I replied, “and I will not 
detain you.” 

At last Mr. Hicks perceived my coldness, and 
gazing at me for a moment, said: 

“Do you know, my boy, that you are ont of 
sorts? I never saw such a thunder-cloud! Now 
take my advice, and come to Longrun. Every 
thing is bright there, and it will enliven you. I 
will not add that the near approach of the mar- 
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riage of an unworthy gentleman of the name 
of Hicks to a young lady there, will donbtless 
afford you food for wit and fun, my dear fel- 
low.” 

I think I must have turned pale from rage, 
for Alphonse Hicks gazed at me for a moment, 
and said : 

“ Are you sick ?” 

“No, Sir!” was the stern reply. 

The young man’s face colored, and a look 
of surprise followed this exhibition of anger. 

* “Ts it your intention to insult me, Arthur?” 
he said, “or are you mad ?” 

“T am perfectly sane, I believe, Sir!” I re- 
plied, with concentrated rage, “but perhaps I 
am a little dangerous at the present moment, 
in which I doubtless resemble a mad person. 
It is not my intention to insult you unless you 
force me to—a moderation which I employ sole- 
ly from regard for another. Now, Sir, this in- 
terview had better end, and in future we had 
better not encounter, unless you are ambitious 
of risking a postponement of your wedding !” 

Having uttered these words with internal 
rage and outward calmness, I bowed coldly, and 
putting spur to my horse, left Mr. Alphonse 
Hicks in the middle of the road, gazing after 
me with an expression of mingled astonishment 
and anger. 

I was not in the least affected by either of these 
expressions, but as I struck the spur into my 
horse, and fled onward at full speed, broke into 
a groan of despair. 

X.—MARRIED PEOPLE. 

For days I remained a prey to the bitterest 
and most feverish emotions; and I don’t think 
the circumstance at all surprising. I had built 
all my hopes upon the love of this young girl, 
whose fresh and beautiful character filled me 
with the deepest and most longing tenderness 
for her; and now that these hopes were all dash- 
ed to the ground, I had to writhe a little, like 
unfortunate lovers in all ages. 

I will not lengthen owt my agony, or dwell 
further upon it. At last I settled down into a 
stern and cold despair, and all light and hope 
disappeared from my life. 

I never visited Longrun after the day of the 
ride; and I went nowhere else. Shut up in 
my chamber, I exchanged not a single word 
with any body, and my mother became serious- 
ly concerned. She besought me to tell her 
what distressed me; but I did not utter a word, 
and I saw that this reserve pained her extremely. 

Failing to discover the source of my gloom, 
my mother then besought me to go into society ; 
but this I refused too. At last, however, see- 
ing her distress, I agreed one day to go with 
her on a visit to one of the neighbors; and 
there I met Fanny. 

As our eyes met, an expression of sadness 
and then one of pleasure came to her lovely 
face; and, advancing a step to meet me, she 
held out her hand in the frankest and kindest 
manner, asking me why I had staid away so 
long. 





“T have not been well,” I replied, almost 
turning pale as I looked at her; for it is not a 
small thing friend, to encounter thus a woman 
you love, and be pitied by her. 

Fanny observed my coldness of tone with 
that marvelous quickness of her sex, and refus- 
ing to be offended, like the dear girl she was, 
placed her hand upon my arm, and before I 
knew it, we were walking in the old garden— 
my mother and the old lady of the house being 
very busily engaged in the discussion of neigh- 
borhood affairs, and Uncle Carrabas and his 
friend as busy talking polities. 

“T am sorry you have been unwell, Arthur,” 
said the girl, with the softest and most timid 
look, “and you know I ought to try now to 
make you feel better—you were so good to me 
when J was sick.” 

And Fanny looked away. 

Her words made me more profoundly miser- 
able than I had ever been before, for they re- 
called to my mind perfectly the old scenes in 
the little chamber. 

“T do not need any attention,” I said, coldly, 
“T am nearly well again, and I did little when 
you were sick to lay you under any obliga- 
tions.” 

“Oh, indeed you did! You made my suffer- 
ing hours almost happy.” 

And with a little tremor in her hesitating 
voice, Fanny was silent. 

I looked at her with astonishment. Could it 
be possible that she had not seen my love? Was 
she heartless enough to revive those delightful 
recollections only to add, that they never could 
be repeated ? 

I think my cheek became paler, and my eyes 
interrogated her countenance with a fiery glance, 
beneath which her own sank. 

“We had better not recall these melancholy 
hours of sickness,” I said, gloomily ; “in the fes- 
tivities and rejoicings at Longrun they have no 
part to play—forget them.” 

“T can not forget your kindness, and I do 
not believe there will be a large wedding.” 

“Ah!” I said, coldly, “then it is to be pri- 
vate ?” 

“ Quite private—none but the families ; and 
you will be first groomsman for Mr. Hicks, 
won’t you?” 

“ I = 

“Yes, Arthur; you seem surprised; but as 
Mary’s cousin and Mr. Hicks’s friend—” 

** Mary's cousin !” 

Fanny raised her startled eyes and said, “ Yes, 
certainly !” 

“It is not you, then, that Alphonse is to 
marry ?” 

“Me!” murmured Fanny, “could you think 
that? Ohno, indeed! He has been engaged 
to Mary for six months—didn’t you know it?” 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings of 
a certain young*man, my friend, at this an- 
nouncement. I will simply say that he re- 
mained perfectly stupefied for an instant, and 
then, trembling with delight, cast upon Miss 
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Fanny a look of such radiant happiness and 
passionate affection, that the young lady colored 
to the roots of her hair. 

On the next morning I went to Longrun to 
breakfast, and meeting Mr. Hicks there, clasped 
that gentleman's hand with a cordiality and ten- 
derness affecting in the extreme. Alphonse 
tried in vain to understand what it all meant; 
but I have since told him, causing him to laugh 
very heartily. 

Alphonse’s wedding did not take place quite 
as soon as he desired, which circumstance is at- 
tributable to the fact that a duplicate arrange- 
ment had been determined upon. 

It was on a quiet evening just at twilight, as 
we came home through the lawn, that I told the 
dearest girl in the world that she was such to 
me; and when [ took her hand she did not 
draw it away, but simply covered her eyes, as 
on that evening in her sick chamber, and cried a 
little silently. ‘They were not tears of sorrow 
now, however, and they were soon dried. 

Mary and Fanny were married on the same 
evening, a month or two afterward, and I need 
not add that Alphonse and myself were the 
bridegrooms. 

I’ve thus told my plain old story, prompted 
by the sight of Fanny’s letter, and I hope you 
like it; at least, I have had my hour of smiling 
recollections. 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S SOCIAL HOURS. 

HOUGH Mr. Webster could hardly be con- 

sidered a correct classical scholar, and made 
no pretensions to the acquired accuracy of an 
Everett, a Choate, or a Bancroft, he had read 
and appreciated the best authors in the Latin 
language, particularly Virgil and Cicero. “I 
conceived a pleasure,” he once said, “in the 
perusal of them in my school-days, which ren- 
dered application no longeratask. ‘The latter 
[ studied sedulously. With what vehemence 
did I denounce Catiline! with what earnest- 
ness struggle for Milo! The orator was forgot- 
ten—the language in which he spoke unheeded 
—the objects of his eloquence alone were con- 
sidered. 

“ After my college life I had but little time 
for classical pursuits, and a whole life would 
hardly be sufficient to acquire an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the classics.” This, with his 
aversion to any thing that looked like an affec- 
tation of knowledge, was doubtless one reason 
why, in his speeches, or more studied produc- 
tions, are met so few classical quotations. 

His acquaintance, however, with the Latin 
writers, if limited, was generally accurate; he 
seldom misquoted, though one instance of his 
incorrectness has reached our ears. It is this: 
On one occasion, after the cloth had been reé- 
moved, and conversation had become more an- 
imated and general, a guest undertook to make 
& comparison between the elder and younger 
Adams. To the first he accorded greater orig- 
inality and nervousness of expression—more 
vigor of thought, and greater grasp of a subject, 








as well as more intellectual and moral consist- 
ency. ‘The younger Adams, he said, was bet- 
ter acquainted with books than men, and the- 
ories than principles. Superior to his father in 
scholastic acquirements, he was much his infe- 
rior in native force; and, compared with his 
father, it might generally be said of him, what 
the poet says of Ascanius following his father 
from burning Troy— 

“*____. sequiturque patrem non passibus equis.“ 

“The estimate is right,” said Mr. Webster, 
“but the quotation is wrong. You should have 
said, ‘haud passibus equis.” It was in vain that 
a distinguished scholar present assured him that 
non was right, and haud was wrong, and that 
otherwise the line could not be scanned. 

“Virgil,” replied Mr. Webster, jocularly, and 
yet unconvinced, “ must be responsible for the 
scanning, with that I have nothing to do; but 
I will bet forty pounds—pounds sterling, you 
understand—that my version of the line is 
right. If my friend here will look over his 
Virgil when he goes home to-night, and let me 
know how it is to-morrow, if I am wrong I will 
give him a forty-pound note—one of my own is- 
suing.” 

Mr. Webster, a day or two afterward, showed 
the writer a letter he had received upon the sub- 
ject from his guest on that oceasion. It ran 
thus : 

* Dear Sir—I looked over my Virgil, as you 
advised, before going to bed last night, and find 
the quotation stands thus: 

. sequiturque patrem non passibus equis.* 
Still, as I believe you are right, and Virgil 
wrong, I do not consider it proper to ask for 
that note of which you said I should be pos- 
sessed.” 

No one well acquainted with the poetical 
structure of the line could, of course, make such 
a mistake—a mistake, in the mean time, of no 
importance, unless so far as indicating a greater 
or less familiarity with the philosophy of the lan- 
guage. Still Mr. Webster, if not a Latin purist, 
was by no means unacquainted with the best au- 
thors of the Augustan era. Virgil and Horace, 
Tacitus, Sallust, and Livy he had all studied, 
and the two former made his familiar com- 
panions. Indeed his mind was naturally drawn 
to the sonorous and majestic march of Roman 
genius, and his more elaborate productions in 
many places evince a kindred spirit. 








Mr. Webster often spoke of the elder Adams, 
and always in commendation of his personal and 
political purity. His official acts he sometimes 
condemned, but never their intent. He pitied 
more than he censured his jealous dislike of 
that far greater man, Alexander Hamilton, for 
he knew the infirmity of our common nature, 
and how much more magnanimity is required to 
forgive superiority than personal injuries. He 
never felt himself the degrading sentiment of 
envy, but he pardoned those who did. 

Adams he considered unequal to his con- 
temporary and rival, Thomas Jefferson, in phi- 
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losophical acquirements and elegant literature, 
but much superior in practical knowledge, and 
adaptation of means to ends. The speech that 
he puts into Mr. Adams’s mouth on the ques- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence by the 
Congress, in ’76—“ Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive of perish, I give my hand and my heart 
to this vote”—is a reflex of his mind, eminently 
direct and purposeful. It goes at once to the 
point and heart, and never misses. 

- “T recollect distinctly,” said Mr. Webster, at 
the close of this dinner-conversation, “the par- 
ticulars of the last interview I ever had with 
Mr. Adams. It was in the afternoon of the day 
I delivered my little speech on the laying of the 
corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument. He 
had been unable to attend, and on my way 
home I called to see him and pay my respects. 

“Tt'was a hot and sultry day in June. I 
found him lying on a sofa, seemingly fatigued, 
and breathing heavily. He had become fat, 
gross, and incapable of easy motion; his cheeks, 
which were full and flabby, hung down below 
his collar, 

“He had an original nervous expression, 
even in ordinary conversation ; and always said 
something which impressed you at the time, and 
you easily recalled afterward. 

“While I was with him, and conversing on 
the ordinary topics of the day, some one—a 
friend of his—came in, and made particular in- 
quiries for his health. ‘I am not well,’ he re- 
plied; ‘I inhabit a weak, frail, decayed tene- 


ment, open to the winds, and broken in upon 
by the storms; and what is worse, from all I can 
learn, the landlord does not intend to repair !’” 


“At the time I was practicing law in New 
Hampshire,” said Mr. Webster, “ it once hap- 
pened that I was counsel for the defendant 
in some capital case, while Mr. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Atkinson—a particular friend of mine, 
afterward Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State—conducted the prosecution. The court 
was holden at Dover, the shire town of Stafford 
County. A family by the name of R—ll—s 
lived somewhere in the vicinity, no otherwise re- 
markable, so far as I now recollect, than for the 
large and somewhat peculiar shape of their noses. 
It was not merely that they were long, or rose 
high from the face, but they described, from 
where they joined the forehead to their termina- 
tion over the mouth, a parabola. Other men 
have had eminent noses, but this family had 
them peculiar to themselves, and were as easily 
recognizable by them as Jews by theirs, There 
were some five or six brothers, with noses de- 
scribing almost the same curve, and rejoicing 
in the same altitude. . 

“Mr. Atkinson was addressing the jury, and 
insisting, with great earnestness of manner and 
eloquent periods, upon the guilt of the accused, 
when one of the R—Il—s entered the court, and 
stood by the railing which separated the pro- 
fession from the outsiders: 

“* Gentlemen of the Jury,’ said Atkinson, ‘I 





repeat it has never before been my disagreeable 
duty to appear against so desperate a criminal. 
I know the danger of confounding physical and 
moral deformity, and I will not ask you to con- 
demn this man because of his countenance; 
still you can not look at him, gentlemen, with- 
out an impression of his guilt. His whole as- 
pect bears the consciousness of crime.’ 

“Here another R—ll—s entered the court, 
and laid his nose alongside of his brother’s, with 
the profiles toward us. 

“*Gentlemen of the Jury,’ continued the 
Attorney General, ‘I believe this man is not 
only an offender, but a hardened offender. I 
believe he is steeped in guilt. Nor can one 
well suppose that a person so callous to all feel- 
ings of pity as he has been proved to be—so 
utterly insensible to every sentiment of human- 
ity, so wholly lost even to the recollection of 
virtue—ever could have been an innocent man. 
He is a leprous spot upon society, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, which your sentence must forever 
remove, or society itself will become tainted and 
sicken.’ 

“A third R—ll—s now came in, and made 
another layer or stratum of noses.. This was 
too much for my self-command or M n’s, 
who sat next me, and whose attention, indeed, 
I had attracted to this nasal exhibition, and we 
indulged in audible laughter, or we should have 
died from spontaneous suffocation. Atkinson 
turned to us in angry surprise: ‘The counsel 
for the defendant may laugh at my language. 
I am no orator as Brutus is; but he can’t con- 
trovert my facts!’ After one or two desperate 
efforts, we finally regained control over our coun- 
tenances, and looked as solemn as the occasion 
demanded. For a time every thing went well; 
we resolutely turned our backs upon the noses, 
and Atkinson was getting finely on with his 
peroration, when hearing M——n exclaim, in 
a mock-tragic tone, 

‘What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ?” 
I looked round, and behold a fourth nose had 
laid itself alongside the others! and, to cap the 
climax of our misery, a sternutation took place, 
as if concerted among these probosces, which 
you could see, under the effects of the motion, 
bobbing up and down like the corks of the an- 
gler’s line. This was past human endurance. 
In vain M——n and myself stuffed our hand- 
kerchiefs in our mouths; in vain bit our lips 
till the blood flowed freely; the very efforts we 
made to repress our desire to laugh excited it, 
and, carried away in spite of ourselves, we fair- 
ly gave way to an unseasonable mirth. This 
was too much for the Attorney General. He 
stopped short in the very torrent and tempest 
of his eloquence, and sat down; but immediate- 
ly rose to his feet, and in a tone of undisguised 
anger addressed the court: ‘ May it please your 
honors,’ said he, ‘it is impossible for me to pro- 
ceed farther. Too long have I borne the pre- 
meditated and continued insults of the counsel 
for the defense ; insults as gross as they are un- 
provoked. ‘I claim the protection of the court.’ 
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‘“ Atkinson’s serious manner and address act- 
ed upon us like a counter-irritant, and imme- 
diately restored our self-control. I got on my 
feet, and begged pardon of the court for my 
unintentional violation of decorum—assuring 
the Attorney General that nothing was farther 
from my mind than any purpose of wounding 
his feelings; that so far from wishing to turn 
into ridicule any thing he had said, I had list- 
ened with the greatest gratification to his re- 
marks till an unfortunate incident had occurred 
which I could not explain, but which, in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary, had made me seem- 
ingly forgetful of the place and the grave occa- 
sion.” The Attorney General took my apolo- 
getic explanation in good part, and finished his 
speech without farther interruption. 

“But I laugh to this day when I recall that 
scene; those four noses overlapping each other 
like horses on a stretch, one just advanced ahead 
of another, and so different from the noses we 
meet in our usual experience; the perplexed 
countenance of Atkinson, the grave surprise of 
the court, and the wondering stare of the crowd. 
On the gravest occasions, an incident most 
trivial, if unexpected, will sometimes give 
rise to irrepressible laughter. One such nose 
might have been tolerated, but when they 
come in battalions they carry every thing be- 
fore them. 

“ My client was fortunately: acquitted—part- 
ly, perhaps, owing to the sympathetic inclina- 
tion of juries toward the predominant feeling 


of the crowd, who, on this occasion, suspected 
something ludicrous had occurred, and, though 
ignorant what it was, laughed on trust.” 


Some one saying in his presence that a dis- 
tinguished politician, whose future course on 
the questions that divided the two parties was 
a matter of no little doubt, had assured him 
that he would “do nothing incompatible with 
his antecedents,” Mr. Webster replied : “Let him 
at least express himself in English.” Mr. Web- 
ster always opposed the composite language of 
the present day. His own style was Doric, 
simple, massive, and strong. 


The Whig party, tired of defeat under the 
lead of such statesmen as John Quincy Adams 
and Henry Clay, brought forward General Har- 
rison, who had overcome a mixed ariny of En- 
glish and Indians, and elected him. When this 
military hero was first proposed, in 1836, he 
stated, in answer to some friends who had in- 
quired regarding the conduct of his soldiers at 
Tippecanoe, “that every private in his whole 
army, on that occasion, was a Leonidas, Epami- 
nondas, or Horatius Cocles.” In truth, the old 
General was much attached to these men, and 
to many others whom Plutarch has commem- 
orated. 

After the General’s election te the presi- 
dency, and while he was in Washington pre- 
paring for his inauguration, a young gentleman 
fresh from one of our universities was intro- 





duced tohim. ‘Have you ever read Plutarch’s 
lives, my young friend?” he inquired. 

So much seems to have been necessary as a 
preface to what follows : 

Plutarch’s heroes would have crowded the In- 
augural Message, to the exclusion of all Amer- 
can, and perhaps modern characters, but for an 
untimely fate. Miltiades would have fought 
Marathon over again, the Horatii re-extermin- 
ated the Curiatii, and Quintus Curtius taken a 
second leap into that fatal chasm, had the old 
General's original purpose been carried out. 

A day or two before the Message was deliv- 
ered, the Secretary of State elect was seen com- 
ing out of General Harrison’s residence, seem- 
ingly no little agitated. His step was unequal, 
and his brow seemed charged with a lowering 
storm. 

‘* What is the matter with you, this morning ?” 
inquired a friend, unexpectedly coming upon 
him; “you seem agitated, Mr. Webster.” 

“ Agitated, Sir! and who would not feel agi- 
tated that had committed the crimes I have this 
morning ?” 

“Crimes, Mr. Webster!” exclaimed his friend, 
incredulously. 

“ Ay, Sir, crimes—murders most foul, and 
from malice aforethought, of J know not how 
many Greeks and Romans !” 

Every one recollects that the Message com- 
mences in this manner: “It was the remark 
of a Roman consul, in an early period of that 
celebrated republic,” etc., etc. It was said at 
the time that the old General, while he reluc- 
tantly assented to the exclusion of other Roman 
celebrities, insisted upon retaining this Roman 
consul—to which his Secretary finally yielded, 
on condition that his name were suppressed— 
so that Roman consul and Junius are destined 
to be enigmas to all ages. 

But Mr. Webster entertained feelings of much 
respect for General Harrison. He considered 
him a man of great integrity, of honest inten- 
tions, and much above mediocrity in ability. 
A pardonable literary vanity, often accompany- 
ing the military profession, did not obscure his 
vision, nor prevail upon him to prefer his own 
opinion to the sounder judgment of his advisers, 
It is true, he sometimes expressed himself weak- 
ly; but seldom, if ever, did he act other than 
wisely. 

The day after the inauguration, Mr. Webster 
gave a dinner to the young men of the Whigs 
who, by pen or otherwise, had distinguished 
themselves in the preceding campaign. The 
festivity was brilliant and well-prolonged. No 
one was “fou,” but all had plenty. 

‘“‘ Now, boys,” said the host, as if he thought 
it time for the stirrup-cup, “I will give a toast 
all will drink. Fill your glasses to the brim for 
a bumper. Are you all ready?” 

“ Ready !” shouted all. 

“TI will give you—Our glorious old 1 chief, 
William Henry Harrison, President of the Unit- 
ed States.” All, of course, drank the toast with 
a will.” 
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Some one, who had taken a glass too little or 
too much, rose to propose “John Tyler, Vice- 
President of the United States.” 

«Oh !” said the host, with a deprecatory mo- 
tion of the hand, “we can not go beyond the 
climax. Some other day we will drink John 
Tyler!” 

How little did any of that company foresee 
what a few days would bring forth! 


The author of “ Daniel Webster and his Con- 
temporaries,” has well remarked that it was im- 
possible for any one to listen to Mr. Webster's 
discourses upon the Sacred Writings, or to his 
recitations, without believing in their inspiration 
or his. No layman, perhaps, was ever more fa- 
miliar with them, or more deeply imbued with 
their spirit. Upon no subject was he more fond 
ef conversing with those he admitted to his 
intimacy, or could speak with the same enthu- 
siastic eloquence. ‘The writer has often asked 
himself—* What could not such a man have 
done in the pulpit?” On ordinary occasions, 
he was ordinary. He required a great subject 
to call forth his latent powers. What other 
theme could so have excited him as to justify 
the ways of God toman? With more eloquence 
than Bossuet, he could have moved more than 
courtiers or maids of honor to tears. With a 
saore irresistible and piquant logic than Chil- 
jingworth, he would have demolished unbeliev- 
ers. With a deeper-seated enthusiasm than 
Whitfield, he would have called crowded cities 
to the highway or the wilderness, and turned 
them to God. 

How far superior his reading of the Scriptures 
to the listless drawl, the imperfect pronuncia- 
tion, and the mistaken emphasis so common to 
the pulpit of these days! 

With what a deep and moving intonation he 
was wont to repeat Isaiah’s announcement of 
the Messiah’s coming! 

“ Who is this that cometh from Edom? 
With garments deeply dyed from Bozrah ? 
This that is magnificent in his apparel; 
Marching on in the greatness of his strength ? 
I, the announcer of righteousness, mighty to save. 
Wherefore is thine apparel red? 
And thy garments, as one that treadeth the wine-vat ? 
I have trodden the vat alone; 
And of the peoples there was not a man with me. 
And I trod them in mine anger; 
And I trampled them in mine indignation ; 
And their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments ; 
And I have stained all my apparel.” 

“The Hebrew poets,” said Mr. Webster, “bor- 
row a great deal of their imagery from common 
life ; and to have invested familiar subjects with 
the greatest dignity is a commendation, I should 
say, peculiar to them. Homer, who has at- 
tempted the same, and not without success, stil] 
falls far below the sacred writers in boldness 
and sublimity. What other writer, indeed, of 
ancient or modern times, would have dared, or 
daring could have succeeded, in conveying a 
shadow or outline of this glorious delineation 
from imagery taken from the wine-press? Much 
of the force and beauty of the language we lose, 





of course, in the translation—much from our 
ignorance of the rules of Hebrew versification, 
of which, indeed, we retain only the division of 
the verses; but changed, emasculated as it is, 
where shall we look for its like ?” 

“T have met with men in my time,” Mr. Web- 
ster said on another occasion, “ accounted learn- 
ed scholars—who knew Homer by heart, recited 
Pindar, were at home with ischylus, and petted 
Horace —who could not understand Isaiah, 
Moses, or the Royal Poet. Why is this? Why 
in cultivating profane poetry, should they neg- 
lect sacred—so far superior in original force, 
sublimity, and truth to nature ? 

“Moses, like Homer, had antecedent poets. 
We perceive in the productions of both a cer- 
tain maturity of beauty and strength, not wholly 
theirs, but the aggregate energies of their own 
and preceding minds. Indeed the writings of 
Moses have direct reference to, even where they 
do not purport to be extracted from, the works 
of others; for instance, to the poem of the 
Moabites on the victories of their king, the 
prophetic blessing of Jacob, the address of 
Lamech to his wives, the execration of Noah 
upon Ham. ‘These, for many reasons unneces- 
sary now to be mentioned, were doubtless ex- 
tant before the time of Moses, in the form of 
traditions which constituted in those days the 
sole literature of the people, and were subse- 
quently collected by him and reduced to writing 
as a more certain means of preservation than 
memory. And many times he seems to have 
adopted in his code popular proverbs, the accu- 
mulated wisdom of centuries expressed in a 
sententious, compact, metrical form, and there- 
fore more impressive and better preserved. 

“From the time that at my mother’s feet or 
on my father’s knees I first learned to lisp verses 
from the Sacred Writings, they have been my 
daily study and vigilant contemplation. Ifthere 
be any thing in my style or thoughts worthy to 
be commended, the credit is due to my kind 
parents in instilling into my early mind a love 
for the Scriptures. My father had a sonorous 
voice, an untaught yet correct ear, and a keen 
perception of all that was beautiful or sublime 
in thought. How often after the labors of the 
day, before twilight had deepened into obscurity, 
would he read to me his favorite portions of the 
Bible, the Book of Job, the Prayer of Habbak- 
kuk, and extracts from Isaiah! It was doubt- 
less his impressive manner on such occasions, 
his suffused eye, his broken voice, and rever- 
ential intonation, that gave me a taste for the 
inspired authors, and preserved me from that 
danger of neglect into which our early familiar- 
ity with these books—a familiarity in the mean 
time rather with the sound of the words than 
with their sense and beauties—too often threat- 
ens to precipitate us. 

“The Book of Job is a complete epic, only 
instead of wars and combatants we have argu- 
ment and orators. Its action is entire and com- 
plete, as the unity of the epic demands; or, as 
Aristotle expresses it, it has a beginning, mid- 
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die, and end. The professed subject of the 
Iliad is the anger of Achilles, which sent to 
Hades the souls of many heroes untimely slain. 
The Greeks, throughout the whole duration of 
this anger, are every where routed, and at one 
time even driven to their ships, which they barely 
save from conflagration. But when a full recon- 
ciliation has been effected between him and 
Agamemnon, he rushes again to the field, vic- 
tory ensues, and the poem concludes. Some 
critics have, indeed, objected to the complete- 
ness of this epic that the unity or connecting 
principle is sometimes lost sight of by the au- 
thor; for throughout many of the books of the 
poem Achilles does not appear at all, being idle 
in his tent, removed from our sight and sympa- 
thies, while we are wholly engrossed in the 
changing fortunes of the two armies. 

“ Now the subject of the Book of Job is the 
fate of a good man eminent for his piety and 
integrity, abounding in riches and reputation, 
suddenly precipitated into the lowest depth of 
misery. This the Greek poets have told us is 
what the gods themselves contemplate with the 
greatest admiration, the spectacle of a good 
man struggling with adversity, and still pre- 
serving his manhood untainted. Though de- 
prived of his immense possessions, bereaved of 
his children, and afflicted with the most loath- 
some disease; in the midst of his bodily and 
mental anguish, Job utters no complaint, breaks 
into no vain repinings, but bows his head sub- 
missively to the Divine will. In the expressive 
language of the historian, ‘In all this, Job sinned 
not, nor charged God foolishly.’ 

“The middle of this epic, corresponding with 
that portion of the Iliad which describes the 
various contests between the Greeks and Tro- 
jans, is the sustained and at times irate con- 
troversy between Job and his friends—perhaps 
the greatest visitation of Providence upon him. 
It is carried on with vehemence on either side, 
characterized always by ability, and occasion- 
ally rising to sublimity. With what express- 
ive figures Job paints the condition of the 
wicked : 

“Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed 
upon earth, 

That the triumph of the wicked was short, the joy of 

the hypocrite fleeting ? 

Though hi+ greatness mount to the heavens, and his 

head reach the clouds, 

Yet shall he perish forever: He shall fly away as a 

dream 

And not be found; yea, he shall be chased away, as a 

vision of the night. 

The eye also which saw him shall see him no more; 

And they which have seen him shall say, Where is he? 

He shall suck the poison of asps: the viper’s tongue shall 

slay him: 

In the fullness of his sufficiency he shall be in straits: 

Every hand shall come upon him to his wounding: 

He shall flee from the iron weapon, the bow of steel 

shall strike him through: 

All darkness shall be hid in his secret places: 

A fire not blown shall him throughout: 

The heavens shall reveal. his iniquity, and the earth 

Tise up against him. 

The increase of his house shall depart; his goods flow 

away: 


+. 





His light shall be put out; the light shall be dark in his 
tabernacle, 


The steps of his strength shall be straitened, 

And bis own counsel shall cast him down ; 

For he is cast into a net by his own feet: He walketh 
upon & snare, 

Terrors shall frighten him on every side; the robber 
prevail against him, 

Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitations: 

His remembrance shall perish from the earth; he shall 
have no name in the streets: 


He shall be driven from light into darkness: They that 
come after him 


Shall be astonished at his day: He shall drink of the 

wrath of the Almighty.” 

“ With what beautiful and attractive imagery, 
too, he brings before us his past life! What an 
authority he shows us to have possessed before 
his people! 

“If I came out to the gate, nigh to the place of public re- 

80) 

IfI so up my seat in the street, 

The young men saw me, and they hid themselves; 

Nay, the very old men rose up and stood. 

The princes refrained talking, 

Nay, they laid their hands upon their mouths. 

The nobles held their peace, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth.” 

‘ As this man accounted so holy, of such stain- 
less integrity, went through the public streets, 
the old men not only rose, but stood till he had 
passed beyond their recognition; an undertaking 
to them in decrepitude and weakness of no lit- 
tle labor. But such, in this golden age of patri- 
archal simplicity, was the reverence paid to him 
who feared God and eschewed evil! 

“ And in what book or in what tongue shall 
we find a more graphic and vivid description 
than this of the war-horse ? 

“ Por eagerness and fury he devoureth the very ground, 
He believeth it not when he heareth the trumpet. 
When the trumpet souhdeth, he saith, Ha, ha! 

Yea, he scenteth the battle from afar, 

The thunder of the captains and the shouting.” 


“**He believeth it not when he heareth the 
trumpet!’ Thatis, the confirmation of his wish- 
es is so far beyond his even most sanguine ex- 
pectations, that he dare not trust to his senses! 
He doubted more than he hoped, and still fears 
to believe. The clangor of the trumpets is his 
life; the thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ing the breath of his nostrils. He paweth the 
ground in his impatience, he scattereth the foam 
from his face, and champeth the bit with his 
teeth. His neck is clothed with thunder, and 
the earth trembles with the sound of his 
steps. 

“Isaiah may be occasionally more sublime, 
and David superior in tenderness and in variety 
of style; but the author of Job, in force and 
fidelity of description, is unrivaled. The dig- 
nity of his imagery, also, and his elevated dic- 
tion, are worthy of his theme, 

“These beautiful descriptions, and many 
others that I might bring forward, serve, in the 
light of episodes, to illustrate or relieve the 
main action of the Epic—as, in the Iliad, the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, or the ap- 
pearance of Helen before the old generals on the 
walls of Troy, who, though they look upon her 


‘ 
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as the cause of all their troubles, can not sup- 
press their admiration of her beauties. Such 
diversify and embellish the narrative, and soften 
the catastrophe. 

«“ Job is not represented so faultless as to 
be beyond the reach of our sympathies. The 
author, whoever he was, had too much art for 
this. Though approaching so near to the per- 
fection of virtue, this man of Uz had no little 
alloy of human infirmity. He had endured 
without repining the loss of wealth and chil- 
dren, as well as the agony of disease; but his 
last infliction—the visit and pretended con- 
dolence of malignant censors in the guise of 
friends—finally irritated him into certain in- 
temperate attestations of innocence, and vehe- 
ment, though indirect, murmurs against the Di- 
vine will. These, however, may be attributed 
to a sudden passion, arising from pertinacious 
and ingenious malice, and are not to be con- 
sidered as belonging to settled character. They 
prove him, in fine, to have been a man possessed 
of integrity, but too conscious of it—a devout 
man, but rather presumptuous from that fact— 
a man visited by almost every complication of 
misery, both bodily and mental, and, under its 
overpowering pressure, temporarily hurried be- 
yond the limits of finite endurance. He is pa- 
tient and long-enduring, but yet remote from 
that insensibility to misfortune which the Stoics 
vainly affected. 

“His submission—sincere, unreserved, and 
final—to the will of God, and his subsequent 
restoration to greater wealth and happiness, 
concludes the epic. Its design is to teach men 
the superior wisdom of the Almighty ; that hav- 
ing in due consideration the weakness and cor- 
ruption of our common nature, and looking up 
to the infinite wisdom and purity of God, we 
should abandon all reliance upon our own un- 
aided strength, and implicitly adopt His decrees 
as the guiding and sole rules of our life. 

“Oftentimes, in Hebrew poetry, I have no- 
ticed that the author, in the unrestrained vehe- 
mence of his passion, is led, as if insensibly, 
from the relation of an event into an imitation 
or representation of it; while at other times the 
dialogue form is too apparent for misconstruc- 
tion. This,” Mr. Webster said, “‘ was evidently 
the case in the celebrated passage in Isaiah, in 
which the Messiah, hastening to vengeance, is 
introduced conversing with a chorus, as in a 
Greek tragedy : 

“Cuorvs. ‘Who is this that cometh from Edom ? etc. 
“Messrau. ‘I, the of right » mighty 
to save.’ 
And some contend the Greeks borrowed the 
chorus from the Hebrews. 

“T read often, and always with increased 
pleasure,” said Mr. Webster, “the prayer of 
Habbakkuk, as it is called. It may properly be 
denominated an ode, and has been accounted 
one of the best specimens of its class. He has 
been considered an imitator of former poets, and 
perhaps with justice; but this may be said of 
him, he has borrowed nothing which he has not 








improved. The design may have been anoth- 
er’s—the execution is his own. 

**God came from Teman, 

The Holy One from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

The earth was full of his praise, 

Before him rushed the pestilence, 

And burning coals went forth at his feet. 
“He stood and measured the earth; 

He beheld, and drove asunder the nations, 

The everlasting mountains are scattered, 

The perpetual hills did bow their heads. 

I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction: 

The curtains of the land of Midian trembled. 

“The mountains saw thee and trembled: 

The overflowing of the water passed by. 

The deep uttered his voice, 

And lifted up his hands on high. 

The sun and moon stood still in their habitations, 

At the light of thy arrows they went, at the shining 
of thy glittering spear.” 

“ The Hebrew poets have this advantage, that 
in the awful dignity of their subject they not 
only immeasurably surpass all other authors, 
but go beyond the confines of human genius. 
They celebrate the praises and the power of 
the Holy One under the influence of direct in- 
spiration, and thus become the organs through 
which His greatness, and justice, and immensi- 
ty reach our apprehensions. 

“ And what,” continued Mr. Webster, “can 
be more beautiful, more expressive than the 
closing lines of this ode? 

* Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines: 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 
Here is a regular alternation and correspond- 
ence of parts, so different from the style and 
tone of prose, The cadence of the sentiment 
and the arrangement of the words are wholly 
poetical. Without doubt, they were composed 
originally in verse, or some kind of measured 
numbers; but having lost the ancient pronunci- 
ation of the Hebrew language, we can not ascer- 
tain satisfactorily the nature of Hebrew verse. 

“The labor of the olive’-—what an energetic 
simile! As if the olive, of its own accord, sup- 
plied or withheld its fruit; as if it had volition 
and powers inherent in itself. ‘The fields shall 
yield no meat!’ how much more forcible and 
poetic than if he had said, ‘The fields shall 
yield no produce, no crop, or return.’ 

“The whole ode or ‘prayer,’ indeed, is full 
of vivid images, embellishing and strengthening 
the earnest ideas they illustrate.” 





HOW NELLIE LEE WAS PAWNED. 


AVE you ever pawned a watch? Don't 

start, reader, I know you are highly re- 
spectable, that you have a house in Gramercy 
Park, and a balance of several thousands at the 
Merchant’s Bank, nevertheless you may have 
been placed in circumstances which rendered 
it necessary for you to pawn your watch. I 
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have known men as rich and eminent as you, 
sneak into a temple of barter where three gold- 
en balls shone conspicuous, and under the name 
of John Jones deposit certain articles of jew- 
elry as security for certain trifling sums of 
money. 

I was once walking in the Strand, in Lon- 
don, with a young cornet of hussars, the son of 
a wealthy nobleman, and the most expensive 
man in his regiment. Suddenly, as we were 


passing the residence of an industrious Jew, 


who availed himself of spare capital to furnish 


loans to friends in distress, my friend the cor- | 


net, who, of course, was in mufti, said, hastily, 
“Pray excuse me for a moment!” and immedi- 


ately bolted into the pawnbroker’s in broad day- | 


light, leaving me transfixed with astonishment 


and some shame. In a few minutes he came 


jauntily out, with a smiling countenance, mi- 
nus an elaborate Albert chain that had been 
festooned across his waistcoat. 

“What, in the name of Heaven, have you 
been doing?” I cried. 

“Merely spouting my ticker,” he said, loud 
enough for all the passers-by to hear. 

I confess I looked indignantly at him. 

“Pooh! don’t mind it,” he continued, taking 
my arm, “it’s nothing. I took a fancy just now 
to go to Greenwich and have a blow out there ; 
white-bait, a bottle of Lafitte, and all that sort 
of thing. I wanted you to come, but I recol- 
lected that I had only a couple of sovereigns in 
my purse. Cabby will cost nearly that, you 
know. So as I didn’t know how you were off 
for tin either, I just stepped in and popped my 
watch and chain. Got seven pounds on them. 
About enough to do the thing comfortably with. 
I shall send my valet in the morning to take 
them out. Here, cab!” 

And hailing a Hansom that was drifting 
down the Strand in search of a fare, we jumped 
in and drove down to Greenwich, where we 
ate one of those elaborately compound repasts 
known as white-bait dinners, for the reason that 
the white-bait forms the least portion of them. 

I have known a clergyman pawn a diamond 
breast-pin on arainy day, in order to raise enough 
of money to pay his cab fare. I have known a 
lot of literary Bohemians, in London and Paris, 
sup off an evening coat, or a Spanish mantle. 
I once pawned two Dresden china shepherd- 
esses, and a vase of the same material, that 
ornamented my mantle-piece, in order to raise 
the money to buy the paper on which I wrote 
an article for Blackwood’s Magazine that brought 
me in fifty pounds. I have been acquainted 
with the descendants of the Medici in London, 
Paris, Vienna, and now I am going to tell you 
the results of my acquaintanceship with them in 
New York. 

I don’t share in the popular dislike and con- 
tempt for pawnbrokers. I look upon the pawn- 
broker as a most useful institution. He charges 
a high rate of interest, to be sure ; but then look 
at the pettiness of the sums he will lend. He 
is accommodating, I may say universal, in his 


| charities. Nothing comes amiss to him. He 
| will disburse on the security of a ring worth a 
| thousand dollars, or a pair of boots worth a dol- 
| lar and a half. Nothing is too small for him ; 
| but no matter how valuable the article is, he 
| can not be induced to lend above a certain sum 
{upon it. This is simply his caution. The ar- 
| ticle may be stolen, or come by in some im- 
| proper manner, when, of course, he would have 
|to give itup. He simply protects himself. 
| JT have known amiable pawnbrokers; men 
| who wept over the misfortuncs of their depos- 
itors. Who, if one came too frequently to them 
with small articles, would sigh heavily, and de- 
| clare that it was really dreadful to see a gentle- 
man reduced to this state. Men who absolute- 
ly, on some occasions, lent money without ade- 
quate security! Think of that, worldlings and 
| fast young men, who abuse Moses because he 

closed on your watches and rings when you did 
| not redeem them at the appointed time. Think 
|of it, Isay! I have known a pawnbroker lend 
money without security. 

But to my story. 
There is a certain side street running across 

Broadway which I will, with your permission, 
| call Chicory Street. Chicory Street is not its 

name, but as I am about to relate some private 
| matters in connection with it, it would not be 
either delicate or judicious if I were to be too 
geographically correct. 

In Chicory Street resides a gentleman named 
Lazarus Levi, Esq., whose spacious old-fashion- 
ed house is the repository of various articles of 
property belonging to numberless enlightened 
but distressed citizens of the United States. 
The lower story of Mr. Levi’s dwelling is fitted 
up with a glass front, very dingy and dusty, so 
that the several articles exposed to view in the 
window are but dimly seen. There are flutes, 
with tarnished keys, that have lain silent for 
years. The dust lies thick on the embouchure 
of each; for the lips that blew there the grad- 
uated air have shrunk into mere skin long ago, 
and the agile fingers that ran over the holes 
are now loose bones, that lie here and there, 
never to hang together on earth again. 

There are opera-glasses, too; opera-glasses 
of every mode. From the antique species that 
our grandmothers used—a single tube, short 
and fat, which was intended to be pulled out 
like a telescope, but which never would pull out 
until the opera was over, and only blackened 
the white gloves in which the attempt was made 
—down to the large and imposing modern /or- 
gnette with its double tubes, and its complicated 
interior, and little windlass in the centre that 
winds it out into a telescope, or flattens it up 
into a pair of spectacles. How pregnant a les- 
son lies in these opera-glasses in the pawnbrok- 
er’s window! What stories of dissipation, of 
fleeting wealth, of ruined elegance they tell! 
Don’t you see the broken-down dandy, seedy, 
but not yet all corrupted, darting at dusk of 
eve into the dingy shop, and with faintly flush- 
ing cheek, producing the remnant of his better 
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days? And can’t you trace him after that to 
the bar-room under ground, where, amidst act- 
ors, and authors, and loafers, he purchases a 
few moments’ excitement with the few shillings 
that but half an hour since he bought with 
shame? 

You can see all sorts of things in Mr. Levi's 
window. California diamonds ; real diamonds, 
very rare; banjos, relics of disappointed min- 
strels; guns, suggestive of sporting Englishmen 
hard up; silver tea-pots, now black and uncheer- 
ful, hinting at terrible domestic distresses in some 
poor fellow’s home, and making you see the 
thin wife stealing out at night to raise money 
on the family valuables to feed the children. 

The interior of the shop is devoted to dry 
goods. The details, however, can be but dimly 
made out, owing to the extremely dubious light 
that pervades the store. Even in the broad day- 
light a judicious twilight exists in Mr. Levi's. 
What the French call a demi jour, is much effected 
by lovers and gentlemen who spout their watch- 
es. Through this mysterious atmosphere one 
can feebly distinguish rows of shelves packed 
tightly with dark bundles of wearing apparel, 


and Biddy’s gown and Patrick's Sunday coat lie | 


there together until next month’s wages come 
to separate them. 

Mr. Levi is my friend. I have occasionally 
mercantile transactions with him; for I am a 
literary man, and it sometimes happens that I 
find myself the slave of a sudden necessity for 
five dollars. On those occasions I travel round 
my room, as M. Xavier de Maistre may be sup- 
posed to have done, in search of some appro- 
priate token of esteem, which I may convey to 
Mr. Levi, in order to induce him to advance 
the required sum. In this choice it is necessary 
to exercise discrimination. For instance, I 
know that it will never do to present my stamp- 
ed velvet waistcoat three times running. And 
that if I were to take my little French clock to 
Mr. Levi too frequently, the article would pall 
upon him, and my credit be impaired. Vari- 
ety is necessary to persons of Mr, Levi’s posi- 
tion. Continual partridge destroys their appe- 
tite. They are epicures, and must be fed with 
novelties. 

Accordingly one day, having need of the tra- 
ditional five dollars to mect the expenses of a 
forthcoming literary soiree at my rooms, I, after 
some deliberation, determined to present my 
Indian chess-board to Mr. Levi, as a token of 
my affection, and work upon his feelings so far 
as to induce him to present me with the longed- 
for V. The chess-board was ivory inlaid. The 
men were delightfully Oriental, being carved 
all over, even to the tips of their noses, and 
altogether I had great faith in the article, as 
it had never before been under Mr. Levi's 
charge. 

I waited until evening. It was a lovely even- 
ing for pawning. A thick fog, damp and threat- 
ening rain, hung over the streets, so that there 
were but few passengers abroad. Chicory Street 
was almost deserted, 





I rang at Mr. Levi’s private door. It was a 
privilege I had earned, both by the constancy 
of my friendship, and the usually valuable na- 
ture of my presents. A delightful Hebrew sery- 
ing-girl, with a nose massive as Egyptian archi- 
tecture, opened the door, and admitted me to 
Mr. Levi's private parlor. In a few moments 
that estimable gentleman entered. 

“Ah! Mister Papillote,” he said, holding 
out his hand, “how do you do? Come again, 
eh? Well, what is it this evening?” 

“ A little matter I want you to arrange for 








me,” I replied, unrolling my silk handkerchief 
| from the chess-board. ‘I want five dollars on 
this for a few days.” 

“Hum! On myword, Mr. Papillote, I’m sorry 
to see a gentleman like you coming here so oft- 
jen. It’s really too bad.” 

Levi, as I said before, took an interest in me, 
and sometimes talked to me like a father. 

“My good Levi,” I answered, laughingly, 
“don’t take any serious trouble on my account. 
I'm all right. You know the best of us will get 
into difficulties occasionally. By-the-way, would 
you like to go to the opera to-morrow night ?” 

The Jew’s eyes glistened. They love music 
those Jews. 

‘“* Have you got tickets ?” 

“Here are two, Can you let me have the 
money ?” 

“ Well, really, Mister Papillotte, chess is not 
a valuable property just at present. It comes 
hard on the intellect, Sir.” 

“ But that is an Indian cliess-board. It be- 
longed to the Rajah of Gundarcool, and was 
taken from the royal table by an uncle of mine 
in the Albicore fencibles, who was at the siege 
of Gundarcool. It is a historical chess-board, 
Mr. Levi. Do you play chess?” 

“Not exactly, Sir. But I came very near 
learning it once.” 

“You know that the pawn is inseparably con- 
nected with the game, I suppose ?” 

“T have heard something of the kind, Sir.” 

“Completely in your line of business, you 
see.” 

Mr. Levi stared. My joke was completely 
lost upon him. It was a very mild joke, cer- 
tainly; but then, could better have been ex- 
pected from a man who was begging for five 
dollars ? 

“T’m sorry you don’t play,” I hastened to 
continue, covering my jocular failure with some 
other remark. ‘I should like:to have a game 
with you. That chess-board, I assure you, is 
worth thirty dollars, if it is worth a penny. 
Think of the associations.” 

Heaven forgive me, but the Rajah was a 
creation of the moment. I had been made a 
present of the chess-board by a sailor who had 
voyaged to Calcutta; but one must be a little 
deceitful now and then in this wicked world. 

“Well, I'll let you have the money,” said 
Mr. Levi, “though we’re rather short to-day. 
A great deal of business doing just now, Mr. 





Papillote ;” and, laying the Rajah’s preperty on 
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the table, he disappeared into the office to make 
out the duplicate. 

“A great deal of business doing!” That 
meant, when translated, a great deal of misery 
wandering about the strects; a great many 
homes gloomy for want of petty sums of money ; 
a great many mechanics without Sunday clothes; 
a great many poor students moaning over their 
valuable books, sacrificed to keeping life enough 
in them to read those that were left; a great 
many drunkards, craving for their accustomed 
poison, and getting it at the cost of necessities ; 
a great many mothers shivering in blanketless 
beds that the little one might not starve. This 
was the terrible kind of business that was doing! 

I was reflecting on all this when I heard the 
parlor door open, and a light step fell softly on | 
the carpet. Thinking it was Levi returning | 
with the money, I did not raise my head. Pres- 
ently a voice—ah, how unlike Levi’s buttery 
Jewish accents !—startled me from my reverie. 

“T can play at chess,” it said, very softly. 

I looked up, suddenly. A little fairy creat- 
ure, about sixteen years old, with long fair hair, 
and large, beautiful blue eyes, stood just within 
the door staring at me, like some timid bird at 
him who wanders in lonely woods, half-fearing 
to approach, yet longing to come nearer. 

“And who on earth are you?” I asked, 
abruptly; and as I spoke I saw at a glance that 
the blood of the children of Israel did not run 
in her clear, blue veins. 

“I’m Nellie Lee, Sir,” replied the apparition, 
“and I’m in pawn.” 

“In what?” I exclaimed, under the impres- 
sion that I must have been deceived in the ab- 
surd statement I had just heard. 

“In pawn, Sir,” she repeated, as simply as 
if she was saying that she was in bed. 

“ And who put you into pawn, in the name 
of all the Medicis, may I ask ?” I said, scarcely 
able to keep my countenance. 

“ Father pawned me for money to buy paints,” 
answered this extraordinary deposit; “and I’m 








so lonesome—oh! you can’t think !” 

“What is your respectable parent, may I 
inquire ?” 

“ He’s an artist, Sir, and he has just got an | 
order, Sir, and he wanted money for the canvas | 
and the paints to finish the picture. He paints 
beautiful pictures; indeed he does!” 


All this as seriously as if it was the common- 
est thing in the world for distressed fathers to 
pawn their children, and keep the duplicates in 
their waistcoat pockets. 

“Have you ever been in pawn before, Miss 
Nellie Lee?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir. Father painted the ‘ Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus’ with what he got on me, 
last fall.” 

This was really more than I could stand. I 
lay back on the old hair-bottomed sofa and 
roared with laughter. The deposit stood before 
me with a grave and patient demeanor, neither 
surprised at my merriment nor apparently think- 
ing that there was any thing at all singular in 
her position. 

“You say that you play chess,” I said, at last 
checking my merriment by a great effort, out 
of respect for the fair face and beautiful eyes 
that I saw before me. “Would you like to 
play a game ?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered the deposit, “I should 
like it very much. You can’t think—” 

We sat down to play chess. I don’t know 
how long we were at it; but this I know, that 
if the entrance of Mr. Levi had not disturbed 
us, it would have continued probably to the 
present day. There was a first move. Then 
a long conversation. Then a pause, during 
which the blue eyes seemed to be intently study- 
ing the board, and mine were intently studying 
the blue eyes. Then another move. Then 
more conversation, until at last the rival forces 
on the Rajah’s ivory battle-field got into such 
a state of confusion that I believe Herr Har- 
witz would have become a lunatic at the first 
glance he cast upon them. 

As for me, I thought of nothing but the sim- 
ple, beautiful young creature who sat opposite 
to me, and, in spite of myself, visions of such a 
being moving about my lonely chambers, mak- 
ing the gloom gay, and causing the bachelor’s 
barren life to burgeon and bloom like the dry 
rod of the high priest. 

In the midst of all this in came Mr. Levi 
with my five dollars and the duplicate for the 
chess-board. He seemed rather astonished at 
the quiet intimacy which had been so suddenly 
established between myself and his deposit. 


“Mr. Levi,” said I to him, “I had no idea .« 


that you lent money on this species of personal 


She seemed so very anxious about my not | security. I have a rich old uncle, who won't 
doubting her father’s ability that I smiled a sort | die and leave me my share of his property, that 
of assent, as if I were perfectly convinced of his | I would be very glad to raise something on. 
rare talent, and was intimately acquainted with | How much will you give me on him? He’s in 
the merit of every one of his productions. | an excellent state of preservation, and has served 

“Where do they keep you?” I asked, half- | in the last war!” ~ 
jestingly, for the whole affair seemed so like a| “Oh!” he replied, laughing, without paying 
vaudeville, that I expected every moment to any attention to my proposed avuncular ex- 
hear some unseen audience applauding the per- | change, “ Nellie Lee is a capital girl, and it’s 
formance. “Do they put you in the safe with | sometimes as well that she should be away from 
the jewelry, or lay you on the shelves with | her father. He—” and here he made an ex- 
gown and coats ?” pressive pantomime suggestive of rum. I look- 

“No, Sir, I live up stairs with Mr. Levi.| ed at Nellie. Her large eyes were filling with 
Father will come, though, in a few days, with | tears. 
the money and redeem me.” “Don’t be angry with me, Nellie,” continued 
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the pawnbroker, kindly. “You know that he 
has very bad habits or you would not be here. 
My wife is very fond of her, Mr. Papillote, and 
for that matter her father adores her, and as he 
never will finish any of his pictures without the 
spur of some terrible necessity, we contrive to 
get him to put Nellie in what he calls pawn, 
and then he is sure to work to get the money 
to redeem her. Nellie, child, don’t cry.” 

I went up to the poor child, and took her 
hand gently in my own. 

“Nellie Lee,” I said, “ you love your father 
very much.” 

She nodded her head, and shook off a tear 
or two that fell upon my hand. 

“Tt is but right you should do so. But you 
are in a strange position here. Your father is 
not fit to be your guardian, and you will not 
always meet with pawnbrokers as kind as Mr. 
Levi. Now what you ought to do is to intrust 
yourself to the care of some man who is young 
and strong, and who, with your fair face and 
geod influence to stimulate him, will work for 
you day and night, and love you as dearly as 
ever your father did.” 

She shook her head gently, and still the tears 
fell. 

“You think such an one can not be found. 
You are wrong. If you could bring yourself to 
accept his protection; if you could persuade 
yourself that a love suddenly born can be as 
vigorous and lasting as one that takes years to 
mature, you never would repent of it; I swear 
it!” 

“ And where is there such an one?” demand- 
ed Levi, with a mingled incredulity and curios- 
ity twinkling in his black Jewish eyes. 

“ Here!” I answered. “I want but such an 
object as this to become industrious, I have 
abilities, if I turn them to account, of that I am 
convinced; and, after all, if the worst should 
come, nothing under heaven can keep me from 
inheriting a portion of my uncle’s estate. If 
Nellie Lee will take me for her husband, I call 
God to witness that I will cherish and love her 
until death.” 

The little head shook no longer, and I felt a 
slight pressure from the small hand in mine. 
It may have been a tremor, however. 

“ Her father would never consent,” said Levi, 
reflectively. 

“ Never,” echoed Nellie, in a low murmur; 
“he loves me so.” 

I could have said, “ What love is this that 
puts its idol into a pawnbroker’s shop?” but I 
dared not insult the pure heart beside me, and 
I remained silent. ‘There was a long pause. 
No one seemed to know what to say, and Nel- 
lie’s hand still remained in mine. Then we all 
heard a sudden, violent ring at the hall-door 
bell. Levi started and left the room, and still 
Nellie and I remained silent. But involuntari- 
ly I drew her closer to my side; my arm stole 
gently round her small waist. I felt the throb- 
bing of her little heart, and then our lips met. 
The compact, I knew, was sealed. 





In a few seconds Levi re-entered, pale and 
agitated. He stopped on the threshold when 
he saw us locked in the embrace, and, leaning 
against the edge of the door, he said, 

“Tam glad of it. She has no guardian now 
but you.” 

“My father!” and with a shriek Nellie 
slipped from my clasp, and fled toward the 
Jew. 

**Poor child!” he said, laying his hand rev- 
erently on her head, as if misfortune had ren- 
dered her sacred; “it is so. He has left you 
alone.” 

There was a wild burst of grief in that dingy 
pawnbroking parlor, and poor little Nellie Lee 
sobbed, and fluttered like a bird vainly beating 
against the iron wires of its cage. The old 
artist was dead; the wretched man, unable to 
resist temptation, had expended the money he 
obtained from Levi in drink, and was found by 
the police in Washington Park stretched dead 
on one of the walks. He had killed himself 
with rum. 

For many hours my poor child was distract- 
ed with her sorrow; and good Mrs. Levi came 
down stairs, adorned with unredeemed jewelry, 
and the black-eyed, thick-lipped Miss Esther, 
her daughter, was also there, smelling of patchou- 
li, and Levi himself was continually coming in 
and out of the shop with bottles of Cologne for 
the child’s temples, and vinaigrettes to hold to 
her nose. They were all so kind and so gentle 
to my little Nellie in this her great sorrow, that 
I made a vow on the spot never to speak ill of 
a pawnbroker again as long as I lived. 

But in time the tempest wore itself away. 
Nellie came at last to listen to the few words 
of consolation I cared to utter; for I am an 
unbeliever in verbal anodynes; and late that 
evening I might have been seen sitting on the 
old hair-bottomed sofa with a fair, round face 
somewhat flushed with weeping, nestling on my 
bosom, while Mr. Levi and Miss Esther sat 
round the fire and occasionally turned round 
to admire us. 

Need I go much further? Need I describe 
the quiet wedding at St. Thomas's, where I 
vowed to be a true husband to Nellie Lee? It 
would not interest you very much; for there 
were no orange-blossoms or bridesmaids, and 
no reception and German cotillion afterward. 

But I may as well inform you that all I pre- 
dicted has come to pass. I am now industrious 
and independent. Nellie is the dearest wife 
that ever wore a ring; and when I visit Mr. 
Levi, which I do often, for old friendship’s sake, 
I walk boldly into his house, and have no pe- 
cuniary object in so doing. 

On an inlaid table in my drawing-room stands 
an ivory chess-board. It belonged to the Ra- 
jah of Gundarcool, and was taken from the 
royal table by a relative of mine in the 
Albicore Fencibles, after the siege of that 
place. In short, it is the very identical chess- 
board which led to my finding Nellie Lee in 


| pawn, 
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HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY. 
E Americans are the best makers of money 
and the worst spenders of it in the world. 
We are like the slaves in the diamond-mines of 
Brazil, who toil and sweat and grub in the dirt 
in search of the riches they are destined never 
to enjoy. At each turn of the spade or the pick 
diamonds may be thrown up, but their splendor 
never glitters in the eye of the wretched bonds- 
man. He goes on digging, and adding to the 
heap of the rude, unpolished stones; but as he is 
unskilled in the art of the lapidary, he must re- 
main as unconscious of the brilliancy of the dia- 
mond as if it were no more than a paltry peb- 
ble. So we toil and toil to heap up riches, 
without ever having learned the art to give 
them, by proper cultivation, that effect upon 
which alone their value depends. 

There is, however, one difference between 
the negro slaves of Brazil and us white slaves 
of America. The former are driven and kept 
to work by the lash of a master to whom they 
have been subjected by the cruelty of fate, while 
we, the latter, take the whip in our own hands, 
and applying it to our own backs, force our- 
selves into a self-imposed servitude, to which 
the slavery of the poor African is compara- 
tive freedom, and his labor comparative ease. 
There is a slavery in this country worse than 
that of Virginia or Mississippi—it is the slav- 
ery of wealth. Though the shackles be of gold, 
the metal enters deeper into our souls than 
iron. 

Some one having remarked, in the hearing 
of Lord Erskine, that a certain Smith, Brown, 
or Jones, of London, had died worth a million 
of pounds, his Lordship, in his usual quiet, 
satirical way, remarked, “What a handsome 
sum to begin the next world with.” Our mer- 
chants would seem to be toiling, and adding 
hundreds to hundreds of thousands, in order to 
start business in the next world with a suit- 
able capital. It might really be supposed that 
they thought paradise—if they ever raise their 
eyes upward and think of paradise at all—was 
another Wall Street, where the chief employ- 
ment was shaving notes, and the highest delight 
getting fifteen per cent. for their money. They, 
however, as they must, some time or other, take 


their departure for the next world—but whether | 


their future locality will be paradise or its an- 
tipodes it may not be, perhaps, polite, whatever 
may be our private opinion, to say just now— 
will find that they can not carry their money- 
bags with them. These they must leave be- 


hind to be opened, and their glittering contents | 


scattered, perhaps, by some spendthrift heir. 


Here is a picture painted by the glowing touch | 


of the poet, in which the millionaire may recog- 
nize his own portrait, and catch a glance of the 
future destiny of his darling wealth : 
“Here you a muck-worm of the town might see 

At his dull desk, amid his ledgers stall'd, 

Eat up with carking care and penury, 

Most like to carcass perch'd on gallows tree. 

‘A penny saved is a penny got;’ 

Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 


Ne of his rigor will he bate a jot, 
Till it has quenched his fire and banished his pot. 
“Straight from the filth of this low grub, behold 
Comes fiutt'ring forth a gaudy spendthrift heir, 
All glossy gay, enamel'd all with gold, 
The silly tenant of the summer air, 
| Im folly lost, of nothing takes he care ; 
| Pimps, lawyers, stewards, harlots, flatt'rers vile, 
And thieving tradesmen him among them share." 
| This picture is conjured up for the benefit 
| of the money-grubber, which he is supposed to 
|contemplate from that unmentionable place 
| where the poet, with true poetical justice, has 
| put him without any regard to mercy: 
| as His father’s ghost from limbo lake, the while 
Sees this, which more damnation doth upon him pile.” 
In the masquerade reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
when the King put on the cap and bells, playing 
the fool, and ministers of the state and the priests 
| of religion, decked in parti-colored robes, ex- 
| hilfited themselves as buffoons, there was a revel 
| got up for the amusement of the people. A 
large procession passed through the streets of 
| Paris. All that profuse expenditure could sup- 
ply and ingenious art contrive to give effect to 
the occasion, were prodigally bestowed to height- 
| en the splendor of the show. Among other in- 
| genious devices to give an additional sparkle to 
| the scene, there was a living child covered with 
| gilt, whose part was to act the innocent cherub 
in the procession. ‘The people, always tickled 
with a novelty, were in raptures at the sight of 
the golden child, at each natural movement of 


gaping eyes. The getters-up of the device were 
delighted at its success. The King and his court- 
iers congratulated themselves upon the result of 
their effort to amuse the French people, which 
seemed the great purpose of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
reign. The voluptuous tyrant was happy for a 
moment in the thought that his subjects were 
diverted from their miseries and his own royal 
excesses, which were the cause of them, by the 
triumphant plaything with which the people’s 
folly had been gratified. 

That which, however, was so charming to the 
looker-on, was death to the poor little actor. 
The golden cherub, which at first gamboled in 
the lively innocence of childhood, and glittered 
so brightly in the eyes of the delighted popu- 
lace, soon ceased to play its part in the show of 
the day. The golden child fell exhausted from 
his tinsel throne, and was borne away a corpse. 
He had died smothered in gold. The rich man 
thus covers his heart with gold upon gold, until 
it is finally smothered under the weight of the 
metal. All the affections and better impulses of 
| the greedy seeker after wealth are so oppressed 
by the weight of his abundance, that they can 
| find no issue, and his soul dies like the little 
| child, whose covering of gold prevented that 
transpiration essential to life. 

It was but the other day a man of millions 
died. His was a career of unbounded success 
in the pursuit of wealth, which was his only 
object in life. Nothing did he care for the 
claims of humanity Man, to him, was not a 





which, its brilliant covering glittered in their 
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brother with a heart on which to bestow his 
sympathy, but a mere tradesman, with a pock- 
et into which he was ever longing to thrust his 
greedy fingers. Without humanity, without 
tastes, and without even desires beyond his hun- 
ger for gold, the wretch, wallowing deeper and 
deeper in the lust for gain, finally sunk so deep, 
that his mind was completely overwhelmed 
and drowned forever in the flood of his own 
wealth. As he grew older and became rich- 
er his reason gradually left him, and this man, 
so cunning in the skill of money-getting, be- 
came a driveling idiot. His madness took a 
form not unusual in such cases. He fancied, 
in the very midst of his enormous wealth, 
that he was poor, and so poor that he could not 
afford either to satisfy his hunger or clothe his 
body. Under this delusion the miserable wretch 
refused to eat a morsel or to clothe his naked- 
ness with asinglerag. His friends interposed, 
and, reminding him of his riches, told him he 
might robe himself in purple and gold, and feed 
upon the most luxurious viands. 
ever, all in vain. He pushed away the proffered 
food, tore off the shirt from his back, and, in- 
sisting upon his poverty, died of hunger and of 
cold while surrounded not only by plenty but 
the superfluity of riches. 

Our rich men are, however, not all like the 
one described. Many of them are fond enough 
of spending their money, but seem ignorant how 
to do it. That their expenditure is sufficiently 


profuse, is proved by the expensive splendor of | 


city life. No private residences in the world 
are more costly than what are termed, and with- 
out exaggeration, our Fifth Avenue palaces. 
Nothing can be more gorgeous than the fresco- 
paintings, the silken hangings, the carved ebony 
and rosewood of the furniture, unless perhaps 
the showy adornments of the hotels and steam- 
boats, in which that most luxurious of all sov- 
ereigns—the sovereign people of these United 
States—take their ease. But this profusion 
of ornament and gorgeousness of display are 
mere indications of wealth—the labels on the 
money-bags—which may administer to the pride 
of the possessor, but can neither heighten the 
happiness nor improve the taste and heart of 
those who revel in this wanton prodigality of 
riches. ‘That the accumulation of wealth is a 
necessary condition of the great commercial 
enterprise and success of this country, can not 
be questioned. It therefore behooves the favor- 
ites of fortune to learn not only how to increase 
their store—in which they require probably no 
lessons, and if they did, the writer could not 
pretend to teach them—but to study the means 
by which their wealth may not only be a source 
of happiness to themselves but a benefit to man- 
kind. 

Our rich men are too apt to think that all 
they have to do is to make as much money as 
they can, and to give evidence of their success 
by the widest display of their wealth. It is 
told of a wealthy banker of London, that he 
had hung up in his drawing-room a Bank of 


| bined with the vulgar display. of wealth. 


It was, how- | 








England note to the amount of some millions 
of dollars. When we enter the mansions of the 
rich in this country, and look upon the costly 
exhibitions of the wealth of their possessors, in 
which there is no proof of taste, or even a sug- 
gestion of utility, we fancy that we behold the 
floors spread and the walls hung with bank- 
notes. Weare satisfied at once that we are in 
the house of a rich man, and equally satisfied 
of his vulgarity. 

Commerce and trade are not essentially com- 
In 
the flourishing times of Venice, Genoa, and 


| Florence—in the days when the merchants were 


truly merchant princes, learning and taste were 
found in friendly communion with wealth, and 
sharing liberally in its bounties. Then arose 
the family of the Medicis, who were not only 
busy merchants, but scholars, refined gentlemen, 
and statesmen. When will there be found in 
our commercial capitals a Cosmo de Medici, 
whose boundless riches, accumulated by his own 
industry, were so generously expended during 
his life for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, that 


l'on his death their gratitude inscribed on his 


tomb, “Father of his country?” So, too, in 
more modern times commerce can point with 
pride to one of its successful devotees as one 
of the most liberal and refined cultivators of 
art and literature. This was Thomas Hope, 
who accumulated a princely fortune in London 
as a banker. He is, however, better known as 
the author of Anastasius, a work of genius 
which will long survive the recollection of the 
author’s wealth. There, too, was Beckford, the 
author of Vathek, who though not a merchant 
himself, was the son of a London citizen de- 
voted to trade, and yet Beckford could so shake 
off the golden shackles of commerce and free 
himself from the dark, restricted prison-house 
of the counting-room, as to rise with a bold flight 
into the ethereal regions of fancy and imagina- 
tion. ‘There comes up also to the memory the 
scholarly Roscoe, the merchant of Liverpool, 
whose genial tastes for literature have found so 
cordial and tasteful a recognition in the pages of 
Irving. 

When will Wall Street supply the world with 
the rare conjunction of a banker and a poet, 
such as was Rogers? We might have as reason- 
ably expected to have found in the days of John- 
son and Goldsmith a bank opened on Monant 
Parnassus, with the former as president and the 
latter as cashier, and Savage and his starved 
fellow-poets of Grub Street as directors, with 
unlimited credits, as to find a temple of the 
Muses raising its graceful porch on a lot in 
Wall Street. We are not so imaginative as to 
picture, in our dreamiest moments, our bankers 
and merchants as poets. It is not, however, un- 
reasonable to ask of our men of wealth ai/ap- 
preciation and a liberal encouragement of those 
engaged in literature, who, although their bank 
accounts may be small, are adding so much to 
the glory, and, in fact, to the real wealth of the 
country. 
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We must, however, leave the money-getters | priests, lost to all shame, became a mockery 
at their dull desks, for it is almost hopeless to | and a derision to the people. There was, as 
awaken in their hearts any nobler emotions, or to | yet, no thought of the future—that future which 
arouse in them any love for aught beyond their was to bring, with it the terrible but just retri- 
gold. We are proud, however, to acknowledge | bution of the French Revolution, in the havoe 
that our country has, in such men as Grin- | | of which the throne was overturned, the Church 
nell, Cooper, Lawrence, and others, examples to | desecrated, and humanity itself drowned in 
prove that the most generous benevolence and | blood. It was in those carnival times, during 
liberal encouragement of literature and the | the half century which preceded the French 
arts can unite in friendly communion with the | Revolution, that a young Englishman presented 





greatest activity and success in trade and com- | 
merce. 

There is a large and growing class of men 
among us who have been spared the necessity | 
of labor by being the fortunate inheritors of 
wealth amassed by the industry of others. Many 
of these, it is feared, are groveling in the mere 
sensuality of material enjoyment. ‘To dress in 
the latest fashion, to show themselves in our gay 
promenades in all the gloss of the finest broad- 
cloth, to spend the lingering morning at the 
billiard table, or in the dull routine of the day 
in the stupid indolence of the club, to dine upon 
the choicest viands, washed down by the costli- 
est wines, to drive on the Avenue with a horse, 
the speed of which is only surpassed by their 
own fastness, to terminate the day at the fash- 
ionable party of the season, or to exhaust the | 
night and their own health of body and soul in 
the debauchery of the hardly more prostituting 
nocturnal resorts of our youthful city bloods. 
Such is the daily life of our young men of for- 
tune. Compare with this waste of existence the 
eareer of men of fortune abroad. Grossly sensu- 
al as is the life of many of these, there is still 
among the most abandoned an occasional spar- 
kle of intellect and of better feeling, which 
shines out of the moral darkness that surrounds 
them, and shows the glimmer, however faint, 
of a soul within. 

Take, for example, the career of the Earl of 
Rochester, in those days of the “ merrie” mon- 
arch, who never said a foolish thing, and never 
did a wise one. This young nobleman, who died 
at the early age of thirty, was an example of one 
of the fastest men in the fastest age recorded in 
history. Worn out with the excesses of a youth 
wasted by dissipation, he called the good Doctor 
Burnet to his dying bedside, and confessed that 
during the last seven years of his life he had not 
passed a single moment of sobriety. This young 
lord, however, could yet so lift his soul above 
the flood of sensuality in which he had so deep- 
ly plunged, as to cultivate a love for poetry, 
and with such effect, that his verses are still 
read with admiration for his genius, and with 
pity that much that was divine should have been 
polluted by so much that was foul and devilish. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, Louis 
the Fifteenth was King of France, by the grace 
of God, and Madame de Pompadour ruled su- 
preme by the might of beauty. The court at 
Versailles was reveling in the midst of that 
carnival of debauchery with which it was intox- 








icating itself, until king, ministers of state, and 


himself at Versailles. With a striking beauty 
of person, heightened by that peculiarly English 


| freshness and clearness of complexion, and set 


off with all the grace of manner and self-pos- 
| session supposed to be characteristic of high- 
breeding, the young Earl of Chesterfield found 
a ready welcome at the graceful court assem- 
bled at Versailles. When to personal beauty 
and the freshness of youth were added a nat- 
ural brilliancy of wit and the finish of classical 
study at the English universities, it was not sur- 
prising that the young Chesterfield should have 
become at once the favorite of the court, and the 
companion of the wits and philosophers who 
relieved, by the sparkle of intellect, the dark 
cloud of sensuality which just then overshad- 


| owed France, and presaged the future storm. 


The Earl of Chesterfield wantoned freely in the 
gay voluptuousness of Versailles. He became 
the finished debauchee ; but his early discipline 
as a student, although it could not preserve his 
heart from corruption, saved his intellect from 
being totally steeped in the stupidity of sensu- 
ality, and his tastes from being brutalized by its 
grossness. He returns to England. We now 
find him leading the senate, and admiring peers 
listening to his precepts of wisdom and his pol- 
ished words of eloquence. He is at once an 
acknowledged ruler of the State, and we see 
him governing the ever-disturbed Ireland with 
the statesmanship of an Alcibiades. Again in 
England, he resumes his place in the House of 
Lords, where he poured forth his eloquence, of 
which his speeches that we still read with de- 
light are abiding monuments. In his old age 
he retires to his retreat in the country, where, 
surrounded by all the luxury and beauty that 
can entice to the indulgence of voluptuous en- 
joyment, he yet devotes himself to the severer 
interests of study with the full vigor of his early 
youth. He now writes his charming papers for 
the World, and composes those letters to his son, 
which, in spite of old Sam. Johnson's severe 
denunciation, in the well-known words, “ They 
teach the morals of a prostitute and the manners 
of a dancing-master,” remain as models of style. 

But the other day there died in Paris the 
dandy of our age. ‘There are those living who 
have seen, in the gay cavalcade of rank and 
wealth which glitters daily in the parks of Lon- 
don, that splendid apparition of fashion, the ex- 
quisite D’Orsay. He was the observed of all 
observers, and the éclat of his bearing not only 
flashed in the eyes of the wonder-struck multi- 
tude, but the perfection of his toilet and the 
grace of his manner excited the emulation of 
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the aristocracy of the most aristocratic world 
of London fashion. There was not a fold in his 
cravat, a line in his well-fitting coat, or a reflec- 
tion in his polished boot, which was not studied 
by the aspiring dandies of Belgravia. They 
copied, but failed to imitate, and acknowledged 
their unapproachable model as D’Orsay the in- 
imitable. But even this exquisite, this best- 
dressed man, this pink of fashion, was not con- 
tented with the triumph of broadcloth. He 
had some heart for better things. He culti- 
vated literature, and with such success, that 
Byron read his journal of travels with delight. 
He labored as an artist, and with a result so 
successful that he sculptured statues and paint- 
ed pictures with a grace of conception and a 
skill of execution such as the professional stat- 
uary and painter might have envied. 

We have our Rochesters in debauchery, our 
Chesterfields in selfishness, and our D'Orsays 
in dandyism ; but where could we find the gen- 
ius of the first, the finished literary culture and 
eloquence of the second, or the refined tastes 
and artistic skill of the last? Our young men 
have neither the cultivated intellect to under- 
stand the uses of, nor the refined tastes to enjoy, 
the wealth which blind fortune has so prodigally 
bestowed upon many of them. To spend mon- 
ey requires an education more complete than 
what is necessary to make it. To our rich men 
belongs the duty, as they possess the means, of 
cultivating those refined tastes to which we must 
look for the softening of our manners, and the 
elevation of our country above the groveling 
sensuality of mere material enjoyment. The 
want of a finished education, and a consequent 
deficiency of those sources of interest in life 
which come from the nobler motives of exist- 
ence, are among the causes of the degraded posi- 
tion of our youth of fortune. With an abundance 
that places them above the necessity of labor- 
ing for the supply of the mere eating, drinking, 
and fine linen which are the sole objects of their 
desires, and with an ignorance which shuts out 
the prospect of loftier and nobler interests, they 
sink into a passive state of epicureanism, with 
which they intoxicate themselves until their 
rainds become as besotted as their bodies. 

Jonathan Jenkins is a model youth of wealth 
and fashion. His father was—but who cares 
what his father was, beyond the fact that he 
was enormously rich, and having died very con- 
veniently for Jenkins Junior, left that young 
gentleman the sole possessor of his unlimited 
bank stock and countless lots of real estate ? 
Our youthful Croesus had become early con- 
scious of his brilliant expectations. His re- 
spectable parent had been so busy in heaping 
up wealth, that he had found no time to spend 
it himself, or to teach his son its uses. The 
youth, however, caught with quick instinct a 
knowledge of the fact that the fortune he was 
to inherit would bring with it a freedom from 
the imprisonment of the counting-house, and a 
relief from what he was disposed to consider 
the by-no-means genteel associations of Pearl 





and Wall Streets. His father laid in the grave, 
and all recollection of his dry-goods, and his af- 
fections which were wrapped in them, being bu- 
ried and forgotten, the young heir begins his ca- 
reer of doing nothing, and wasting his money 
in doing it. He sparkles as a brilliant of the 
first water in the eyes of fashion. Scheming 
mothers aim their quivers full of sharp-eyed 
and feather-trimmed daughters, at the very 
bull’s-eye in the target of opulence—the rich 
Jenkins Junior. His tastes, however, do not 
run in the tranquil channel of domestic life. 
He prefers to satiate his youthful impulses with 
the luxurious banquet spread by vice and served 
by wantonness and pleasure, in the voluptuous 
forms and falling drapery of courtesans, such 
as in the decline of Rome poured out, at the 
Roman feasts, the Falernian wine into the brim- 
ming cups of the effeminate patricians of the 
imperial city. 

He soon exhausts the pleasures of his own 
country, and goes abroad to revive his fatigued 
senses in the livelier air of Paris life. He is 
at once floating in the full tide of the voluptu- 
ousness of the modern Babylon. He is in 
raptures with France, and, beginning to be 
ashamed of being a republican, freely declares 
that the tyrant, Louis Napoleon, is the most 
beneficent of sovereigns, and vows that his own 
country would be improved by a coup d'état, which 
should result in driving President Pierce out 
of the White House, and turning the chair of 
Washington into a throne, substitute in the 
place of his Excellency our Chief Magistrate 
a crowned and sceptred monarch. We may 
be assured that the name of Jenkins Junior 
was high on the list of the Committee of the 
famous American ball which took place in 
Paris. His, doubtless, was the first voice raised 
to object to the admission of Dickens, who is 
only a man of genius; and his voice too, doubt- 
less, was the first and loudest raised to wel- 
come the admission of the De Mornys and 
other satellites of the bloody Louis, who are not 
men of genius, but what is loftier in the opinion 
of our denationalized Americans, men of bas- 
tard rank. A coronet, though it be of base 
metal, and its jewels either false or stolen, 
shines brighter in the snobbish eye of the Jen- 
kins Juniors than the most glowing halo which 
surrounds the temples of genius. Paris even 
soon gluts our republican voluptuary. If he 
had a soul to appreciate the glorious monu- 
ments of the literature and art of Europe, he 
might never have tired of the worship of those 
emblems of the religion of the intellect, which, 
as they purify the heart of the earnest devotee, 
strengthen his devotion. But he never entered 
the Louvre except to gaze upon the throng of 
the gay and evanescent visitors. His eye was 
hardly upturned to cast even a hasty glance upon 
those noble works of art which will outlive many 
a passing crowd of gaping spectators. 

Jenkins returns home a finished gourmand 
in all the sensual delights of the French cap- 
ital, and his Parisian boots, perfected toilet, and 
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his traveled knowingness, spiced with the idio- 
matic Parisian slang, caught in the undress 
companionship of the petites maitresses of Paris, 
give him the air of a man of the world, which 
excites the admiration of Young America, and 

pecially pleases his own self-complacency. 
But no sooner has the foreign aroma of the 
traveled Jenkins exhaled, than he sinks into his 
natural insignificance. Without food for his 
self-love, he begins to doubt, for the first time, 
his potency. He looks for relief to save him 
from ennui and total nothingness. He marries, 
perhaps, and without virtue to enjoy domestic 
life and resources to embellish it, his attention 
is morbidly directed upon his weakened nerves, 
and he becomes a querulous hypochondriac— 
a perpetual pain to himself and a nuisance to 
every body else. Or perhaps, not having ac- 
quired the art of spending money, he becomes 
a miser, devotes himself to the saving of it, and 
lives a life of money-grubbing. 

There was once a poor cobbler of the East, who 
had the luck to draw an elephant as his prize in 
the lottery. Hassan was overjoyed at his success, 
and throwing aside his customer’s sandals un- 
mended, and putting on his best turban, mount- 
ed the elephant, and paraded his gigantic prize, 
with conscious pride of possession, through the 
streets of Bagdad. Hassan’s humble friends, who 
had gathered “to see the elephant,” raised their 
eyes in envious admiration to the lofty pinnacle 
to which the cobbler’s luck had elevated him. 
Hassan continued his march of triumph from 
early dawn throughout the long day, and seemed 
never to tire of his glory. But as the sun began to 
decline behind the minarets of Bagdad, and the 
turbaned citizens to retire within their cafés to 
their pipes and coffee, leaving Hassan without 
an admiring spectator of himself and his ele- 
phant, he found that his sun was also set for 
the day. Night coming, Hassan was somewhat 
puzzled to dispose of his enormous beast. As 
his stall was hardly large enough for himself 
even when doubled up over his last, he of course 
could not make room for hiselephant. Hassan ac- 
cordingly tethered the beast in the street in front 
of his stall and retired himself for the night; but 
as the animal had not been supplied, in con- 
sequence of the poverty of his master, with its 
usual supper of a ton of hay or so, it passed an 
uneasy night, of which it gave very evident to- 
kens in bellowing so loudly that not only Has- 
san but all his neighbors were kept in a state of 
sleepless agitation until the morning. Com- 
plaints were now laid before the authorities of 
Bagdad, and Hassan and his elephant were in- 
dicted as nuisances. The poor cobbler was in 
great despair, as he had no money to supply 
the fodder wherewith to appease the hunger and 
to quiet the vociferous complaints of his fam- 
ished elephant. He would gladly have parted 
with the beast, and generously offered it as a 
gift to his neighbors. They, however, being as 
poor as himself and not such fools, refused the 
offer. Hassan’s only alternative was now to 
kill the elephant, which he did. This for a time 
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gave the desired relief to the neighborhood, as 
no more elephantine cries disturbed the quiet 
of the night. It was not many days, however, 
in the hot city of Bagdad, before the decay- 
ing carcass of the huge dead beast began to 
infect the whole neighborhood with an odor, in 
comparison with which the bellowings of the 
living beast would have been quite tolerable. 
Hassan and his dead elephant were now in- 
dicted as nuisances. The cobbler was in great- 
er extremity than ever. He had neither the 
strength to remove the putrifying carcass him- 
self, nor the money to pay others to doit. He 
was accordingly imprisoned, his stall seized, 
and he ruined forever. 

Our men of fortune pride themselves upon 
the elephantine prizes they draw in the lottery 
of life, but without the capacity to use and en- 
joy their bulky wealth, find themselves very 
much in the fix of Hassan, the Bagdad cobbler, 
with his elephant. They become, by their folly, 
not only a nuisance to all about them, but a ruin 
to themselves. 





FOSSIL REMAINS OF SCOTTISH 
SOCIETY. 

IFTY years ago there was a Review at Edin- 
burgh—not a review of troops, but a quar- 
terly periodical, full of sense and wit and logic 
and eloquence and learning. That Review was, 
at the time, one of the best known things in 
Scotland; and now that half a century has 
elapsed, the Edinburgh—one might almost say 
the Scotland—of the beginning of this century 
is best remembered by the Review. Nor is this 
unjust. It has exercised so wide an influence 
over public opinion every where—has done so 
much for liberal philosophy and sound doc- 
trine in every branch of human learning—has 
achieved so wonderful a success, not only as re- 
gards principles, but also for the men who ad- 
vocated them, that it is not unnatural it should 
absorb the attention of all who think of the 
Scottish capital half a century since. Thanks 
to recent works, such as Sydney Smith’s Gor- 
respondence and the Life of Jeffrey, the early 
Edinburgh Review is as familiar to us as any of 
our own periodicals. We see fat little Jeffrey 
in his editorial chair pruning articles that are 
to change British policy; jovial Sydney Smith, 
the wisest wit and the wittiest sage that ever 
lived ; immense Brougham, stalking like a giant 
through the field of human knowledge, and 
plucking the tallest flowers without exertion; 
learned Macintosh, virtuous Horner, exact Play- 
fair; Allen, Leyden, Brown, Moncrieff, Cock- 
burn, and a host of others, men of strong sense, 
undaunted minds, unyielding principle: all 
young, all poor, all frowned upon by the ruling 
powers, barely regarded as fit for the relations 
of society by respectable people, anathematized 
as little better than atheists by the Church; yet 
so wielding this quarterly weapon of theirs as 
not only to direct the legislation of Great Brit- 
ain, but to advance the cause of humanity, jus- 
tice, and popular rights in Europe, more in the 
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course of a quarter of a century than it had ad- 
vanced in any two centuries before, to spread 
the fame of Edinburgh throughout the civilized 
world, and to conquer for themselves the high- 
est rewards that ambition could desire or a grate- 
ful nation award. And this picture is so strik- 
ing, so singular, so grand, that we seldom in- 
quire whether there was any other worth seeing 
in the same place at the same time. 

Yet Scotland was not all reflected in the Re- 
view, nor all the parts of her which it may be 
instructive or amusing to remember. Neither 
the Edinburgh nor Scott’s novels give any pic- 
ture of the real state of society in Scotland at 
the beginning of the century, or of the Courts of 
Session, with their monstrous abuses, their queer 
old judges, their racy anecdotes, For these we 
must delve into other sources, fortunate that 
something worth preserving can be unearthed. 

Scottish society about the year 1800 ap- 
pears amazing and incredible to American 
eyes. Until 1805, when police commission- 
ers were elected in Edinburgh, there had never 
been a popular election in Scotland. There 
had never been a regular jury trial ; the judges 
picked the juries, and it was not thought singular 
when a judge told the crown officers “to find him 
prisoners, and he would find law to hang them.” 
Until 1799 colliers and salters were slaves, ex- 
pressly exempted from the benefit of the habeas 
corpus act, as having no liberty to preserve. 
No free political institutions of any kind exist- 
ed in the country. Members of Parliament 
were elected either by the Town Councils, which 
were self-constituted, or by a select circle of 
large freeholders, a majority of whom were in 
the pay or under the control of government. 
There was not in all the country a free organ of 
public opinion. No public meeting, except to 
applaud the government, was ever held. No 
public existed, except to be taxed. 

Opponents of government could not express 
their views except at the risk of a sentence of 
fourteen years’ transportation, pronounced by a 
corrupt judge on the finding of a judge-picked 
jury, on the evidence of careless or perjured 
spies. When the congregation of a church ap- 
plied to government, on the death of their min- 
ister, to have his assistant appointed to the va- 
cant post, a member of the cabinet replied that 
the simple fact of the people having expressed 
a wish was conclusive against the man they pro- 
posed, and another was appointed. Private din- 
ner or supper parties were liable to be broken 
up by the police, on vague suspicions of treas- 
onable discourse. Dr. Adam, the author of the 
Antiquities, a mild, gentle scholar, who lived in 
his books, risked his office of professor once or 
twice by reflecting on the conduct of the Tar- 
quins of Rome, and suggesting that Brutus may 
have been a patriot. 

About the year 1795, six or eight baker lads 
imbibed too freely of whisky, and ran through 
the streets of Edinburgh one evening singing 
and enjoying themselves. James Laing, one of 
the clerks of the Council, and the head of the 





police department, had them arrested, as they 
deserved. Next morning they were missed by 
their parents and employers; wind of their mis- 
hap reached their home, and Mr. Jardine, a 
friend.of government, was persuaded to call 
on the authorities to intercedeg on their behalf. 
Before he had uttered a dozen words, Mr. Laing 
interrupted him by assuring him that he need 
give himself no trouble on the subject, as “ they 
were all beyond Inchkeith by this time.” In 
fact he had, of his own authority, sent the boys 
to sea; they had been shipped on board a ves- 
sel which sailed that morning at daylight. 

Of course no such thing as political tolera- 
tion was known. Individuals suspected of hos- 
tile views to the fierce Tory government of the 
day were marked. They were called Jacobins, 
in imitation of the Jacobin school of French 
revolutionaries, with whom they were charitably 
said to sympathize. If they were professional 
men, their prospect of practice was very slender ; 
if they were traders, they were obliged to con- 
ceal their opinions under pain of losing their 
custom. Many of the leading men in Scotland 
refused to admit them to their houses, and spoke 
of them as though a hanging was their proper 
fate. That bigoted Tory, Walter Scott, urged 
his less responsible friends to libel them, to 
malign their private characters, and calumniate 
their public conduct; while the Great Unknown 
did not himself disdain to beguile his leisure 
moments with the composition of scurrilous pas- 
quinades against men at least as virtuous as 
himself. Wilson poured forth his soul in the 
slimy current of the Noctes, half hiding his 
pearls under a turbid flow of filth. And other 
scribblers, with all the venom and none of the 
genius of these, spent themselves in trying to 
prove that a Liberal could be nothing but a 
scoundrel capable of the greatest crimes. 

While these imputations were being cast on 
the Whigs, their adversaries were deserving 
them. The trial of Andrew M‘Kinley for trea- 
son was the great event of its day. The crown 
mustered all its forces, spared no money, antici- 
pated the verdict by exultations. On the side 
of the prisoners (there were several) were ar- 
rayed the ablest counsel in Scotland by far, 
though all young men—Clerk, Cranstoun, 
Thomson, Jeffrey, Grant, Moncrieff, Murray, 
and Cockburn. The Court “snorted with con- 
tempt” at the combination of learned gentle- 
men. The prisoners were charged with being 
members of an unlawful conspiracy, and admin- 
istering unlawful oaths; it was perhaps a hang- 
ing matter. When the first witness was called, 
the usual formal question was put to him— 
Whether he had received any thing for giving 
evidence? and to the horror of the court and 
the by-standers he replied, without hes cation, 
that he had. Being asked from whom, he re- 
plied, “From that gentleman,” pointing to the 
public prosecutor. ‘The astounding discovery 
closed the case. The prisoners were set free ; 
but so was the witness, and no inquiry was ever 
instituted into the matter. 
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It is not easy to realize such a state of things 
in the country of the Covenanters and of the 
modern Reviewers. 

But Scottish society, as a whole, was a strange 
affair at this time. Drunkenness, habitual 
drunkenness, was the badge of the gentleman. 
When a cargo of claret—which, being not duti- 
able, was, with whisky, the staple beverage of the 
Scotch—arrived at Leith, a hogshead was sent 
round the city by way of advertisement, and 
every one was allowed to fill their jug for six- 
pence. Scott’s Pleydell was the type of the law- 
yer and judge, Black bottles, with glasses and 
sugar, were placed on the bench, and by the 
close of a case the judicial noses were unusually 
rubicund, the judicial speech thick and confused. 
On the King’s birth-day the city of Edinburgh 
gave a dinner to the people: every one who did 
not want to be called a Jacobin was present and 
drank. Most of the guests got drunk, and, ac- 
cording to the old fashion, broke their glass aft- 
er drinking the King’s health in it; so that by 
morning the floor was several inches deep with 
broken pieces of glass, on which the dead-drunk 
topers lay. Suppers were long the great meal 
for bons vivants. They began at nine o'clock, 
and lasted, with claret and whisky, till daybreak. 
Some of the best were given by jovial clergymen 
on Sunday nights. Old Scotchmen remember 
with emotion the broiled fowls and steaming 
brew of the pious and eloquent Reverend Sir 
Henry Moncrieff. A few famous characters 
were debarred from joining these entertain- 
ments by their tastes or their ailments. The 
genial Tory historian, Ferguson, “rioted in pub- 
lic over a boiled turnip ;” and Dr. Black, the 
philosopher, died, as he had lived, with a bowl 
of milk on his knee, passing so gently away that 
not a drop was spilled when his spirit fled. But 
these were exceptions. The rule was deep, late 
potations. Atdinner each draught was prefaced 
by sentiments such as we have still at political 
banquets; and woe to the youth, or even the 
lady, who tried to shirk either toast or senti- 
ment. 

Conversation was adapted to this sort of en- 
tertainment. In the best society swearing was 
usual. The parson apologized for swearing at 
his poor hearers, because he said they under- 
stood that sort of thing better than milder lan- 
guage; and a gentleman excused himself for a 
similar rudeness to his lady partner at whist by 
assuring her he fancied he was damning his 
wife. Many of the most eminent and really 
virtuous men habitually indulged in the coarsest 
talk. 

Among the famous old ladies of the time, 
Mrs. Dundas, the mother of Sir David Dundas, 
held a conspicuous place. She was a fine old 
lady,,of eighty or so, at the beginning of the 
century, and so enfeebled in body that she could 
not walk across a room, but with mind as strong 
and spirits as lively as ever. It is related of 
her, that on one occasion one of her grand- 
daughters was reading to her from a newspaper 
a statement that a lady’s character had suffered 





from some indiscreet remarks of the Prince of 
Wales. She sprang up, old as she was, and, 
with hand upraised, shrieked, ‘The dawmed 
villain! Does he kiss and tell?” 

Another venerable dame of the same stamp 
was Suphy Johnson, an old maid. She was a 
woman of strong mind, ready wit, and free 
speech ; eccentric in her habits to such a de- 
gree that she was suspected of being a man. 
She wore a man’s great-coat, buttoned from the 
chin to the ground, a man’s hat, and a pair of 
large coarse shoes with worsted stockings, in 
which attire she was a welcome guest at the 
best tables in Scotland. If any one in her pres- 
ence made a remark which she did not approve, 
she would assail him fearlessly with a—* That's 
surely great nonsense !” though he was a stran- 
ger; and she was rarely wrong. She lived 
alone with a maid-servant, who had permission 
to go out on Sunday, and stay away all day. 
Miss Johnson sat at home with the door locked. 
When a visitor called, she conversed with him 
through a hole in the wall; and when she grew 
tired, told him to go. 

Miss Trotter was another of the same so- 
cial types. She also was an old maid; kept 
house, and that hospitably. Every fall she slew 
an ox, and ate it from end to end with her 
friends, beginning at the head; often urging a 
visitor to come soon to dinner, “ For eh! Sir, 
we're terrible near the tail, noo!” It was one 
of the peculiarities of these venerable dames not 
to fear death, near as it was for them. Some 
of their allusions to the subject would seem ir- 
reverent now, though they serve to add a touch 
to the sketch of the times. Miss Trotter, for 
instance, once informed her friends that she 
had had a horrible dream: “Of all places in 
the world, I dreamed I was in heaven! And 
what d’ye think I saw there? De’il haet but 
thoosands upon thoosands and ten thoosands 
upon ten thoosands o’ stark naked weans! That 
wad be a dreadfu’ thing! for ye ken I ne'er 
could bide bairns a’ my days!” 

A contemporary of these rare old ladies was 
the reverend historian, Dr. Henry. He was 
very old, and had been failing for some time, 
when his friend, Sir Henry Montrieff, received 
a letter from him: “Come out here directly. 
I have got something to do this week. I have 
got to die!” Sir Henry obeyed the summons, 
and sat with his friend and his wife, conversing 
cheerfully, for three days. On the last day they 
heard a horse’s hoofs coming toward the door. 
Looking out, Mrs. Henry recognized a minister 
of the neighborhood who was noted as a bore. 
Dr. Henry implored them not “ to let the cratur 
in;” but before he could be denied he was al- 
ready at the door of the room. Hastily beck- 
oning to his friends, the ‘dying man shut his 
eyes and pretended to be in a profound sleep. 
When the minister entered he was not allowed 
to speak. After a few minutes, Sir Henry no- 
ticed the dying man peeping out of his half- 
closed eyes at his visitor, and, tired of the re- 
straint, fairly turned the minister out of the 
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room. When he was gone, Dr. Henry set the 
example of a hearty laugh at his expense, and 
died a few minutes after. 

But the best types of the time were to be 
found in the old Courts of Session and their 
judges. 

Braxfield was the Jeffreys of Scotland. He 
was the most famous and the most terrible judge 
of his day. A large dark man, with rough man- 
ner and growling voice, he terrified culprits be- 
fore their case had begun; and if he happened 
to take a dislike to them, as he always did to 
political offenders, evidence in their favor was 
thrown away. Lockhart, in his “ Life of Scott,” 
reports him replying to a prisoner who had made 
an eloquent appeal to the jury: “ Ye're a vera 
clever chiel, man, but ye wad be nane the waur 
o’ ahanging!” He was the judge who boasted 
to the crown lawyers, in reference to a prisoner 
about whose guilt there was some doubt, “Just 
gie me Josie Norrie (an experienced clerk) and 
a gude jury, and I'll doo for the fallow.” The 
story of Lord Kames, who, in receiving the ver- 
dict of guilty against Matthew Hay, with whom 
he had been in the habit of playing chess, ex- 
claimed to him: “That’s checkmate to you, 
Matthew!” has been credited erroneously to 
Braxfield ; but he was capable of more brutal 


speeches even than these monstrous samples of | 


brutality. 

Eskgrove, though scarcely more worthy of 
the position he held on the bench, was less of- 
fensive than Braxfield. Where the one was 


brutal, the other was simply ludicrous. He 
was a strange-looking old man, with a prodi- 
gious nose and chin, and a_bluish-red face; 
when he walked he used his hands like fins, 
and seemed to be paddling with difficulty up 


stream. He spoke in a low, thick voice; ac- 
centuating the last syllable of his words with 
emphasis, and pronouncing his final g’s with ex- 
traordinary force. Like many men of his time, 
the French Revolution had filled him with an 
indescribable horror of every thing anti-mo- 
narchical; his feelings on this subject some- 
times cropped out in aludicrous manner. Thus, 
on sentencing a man to death for having mur- 
dered a soldier, he admonished the prisoner— 
“And not only did you murder him, whereby 
he was berea-ved of his life, but you did thrust 
or push or pierce or project or propell the le- 
thall weapon through the belly-band of his regi- 
men-tal breeches, which were his Majesty's !” 

Another criminal, whom he was sentencing 
for burglary, he severely lectured for his gross 
violation of the laws regarding property, enum- 
erating in succession each law that he had 
broken; then describing the acts of the prison- 
er, he added: “ All this you did; and, God pre- 
serve us! just when the people of the house 
were sitten doon to their denner!” 

A lady of great beauty was once summoned 
before him as a witness. Her vail was down 
when she entered the court. He addressed her 
severely ; “ Youngg woman! you will now con- 
sider yourself as in the presence of Almighty 


God and of this High Court. Lift up your 
vail ; throw off all modesty, and look me in the 
face !” 

Brougham was the plague of Eskgrove’s life. 
He was not to be put down on any pretext, and 
bullied the poor judge till he was almost dis- 
tracted. One day the court opened, and Esk- 
grove saw with delight that his enemy was not 
there. His face brightened, and he looked hap- 
pier than the audience had ever seen him. But 
the gleam was transitory. Brougham came 
in. In his agony the poor judge was heard 
to exclaim: “I declare that man Broom or 
Brou-gham is the torment of my life!” By way 
of avenging himself, Eskgrove always called 
Brougham “the Haran-gue,” and habitually in- 
sulted him in his charges to the jury. He 
would tell them that when “the Haran-gue said 
so and so, it was plainly wrongg and not intel- 
ligibill.” 

Brougham could afford to let poor Eskgrove 
say what he pleased, but others were not so 
strong. An unfortunate gentleman was once 
brought before him to receive sentence for some 
misdemeanor. Eskgrove began to give his rea- 
sons for fixing the amount of the fine at fifty 
| pounds. The prisoner, who was as testy as 
| the judge, and believed himself unjustly pun- 
ished, could not catch what Eskgrove was mum- 
bling, and exclaimed that they might as well 
| have no judges at all as judges who could not 
be heard. Eskgrove inquired angrily what the 
| fellow was saying? Some one charitably re- 
| peated the remark, whereupon the old judge 
| bawled as loud as he could: “ My lords, what I 
was sayingg was very simpell. What I was say- 
ingg was that, in my humbell opi-ni-on, this fine 
could not be less than two hundred and fifty 
pounds sterlingg.” 

In his sentences on prisoners he was no im- 
provement on Braxfield. It was a common 
thing for him to wind up a sentence of death 
with the words: “‘ Whatever your religious per- 
sua-shon may be, or if, as I suppose, you be of 
no persua-shon at all, there are plenty of rev- 
erend gentlemen who will be most happy for to 
show you the way to yeternal life.” 

Another anecdote of Eskgrove—their name 
is legion, but the learned and witty Lord 
Cockburn has preserved the best—will be read 
with amusement by the American bench. It 
was the custom in Scotland for judges on cir- 
cuit to give a public dinner to the bar; and for 
this expense they were allowed a sum of money 
by government. Eskgrove was very mean, and, 
to avoid being cheated by the landlord of an 
inn where one of these dinners was given, he 
made an arrangement that the waiter should 
keep the corks of every bottle of wine drunk. 
During the dinner he arose and went behind 
the screen where the waiter was, and began to 
count the corks. Finding them more numer- 
ous than he had expected, he flew into a rage 
with the waiter, and declared it was impossi- 
dill that so much wine could have been drunk. 
The waiter assuring him that the corks were all 
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correct, and that the guests were ordering more 
wine, he coolly replied: ‘ Well, then, John, I 
must protect myself!” pocketed a handful of 
the corks, and resumed his seat at table. 

A better judge, and a better man in every 
way, though still an original, was Judge Her- 
mand. He was honest and fair, but so choleric 
that people seldom noticed any thing in him 
but his furious manner and violent gestures. 
When he was excited he foamed at the mouth, 
and to such a degree that, when he rose to plead 
at the bar of the House of Lords in an import- 
ant case, the Duke of Gloucester, who was fifty 
feet from him, interrupted him to say: ‘I shall 
be much obliged to the learned counsel if he 
will be so good as to refrain from spitting in 
my face!” He once delivered judgment in a 
case in opposition to a recent statute. In al- 
luding to it in his judgment, he said: “ But 
then we're told that there’s a statute against all 
this. A statute! What's a statute? Words; 
mere words! Am I to be tied down by words? 
No, my laards; I go by the law of right rea- 
son.” This flagrant usurpation of legislative 
functions by a judge was brought before Par- 
liament in a severe speech by Lord Holland. 
A friend of Hermand’s read him the speech, 
omitting his name, and asked him what he 
thought of it. He agreed with Lord Holland 
entirely, and flew into a rage as usual. When 


asked who the judge could be, “Why, who 
could it be but that creature Meadowbank ?” 
Hermand was the prince of topers. He could 


sit up all night drinking, and go to court fresh 
and fit for business in the morning. He re- 
garded drinking as a virtue; and when temper- 
ance began to make some progress, he used to 
cry in agony that he knew he would be left 
alone on the face of the earth drinking claret. 
He carried this principle to the bench with him. 
He sat once on a case of murder, to try a drunk- 
en man who in a brawl had killed his pot com- 
panion. In his charge he observed: ‘“ We are 
told that there was no malice, and that the 
prisoner must have been in liquor. In liquor? 
Why, he was drunk. He murdered the very 
man who had been drinking with him; stabbed 
him after drinking a whole bottle of rum with 
him! Good God! My laards, if he will do this 
when he is drunk, what will he not do when 
he’s sober ?” 

One story of Hermand, however it may af- 
fect his reputation as a judge, does no injury 
to his character asa man. A little midship- 
man was attacked by a much taller boy, and by 
a sudden thrust of his dirk killed his assailant. 
He was arrested and brought to trial. Hermand 
took his side as though he had been his coun- 
sel. First, he refused to try “a child.” The 
crown-lawyers having overcome this objection, 
when the indictment was read Hermand asked 
the lad—calling him “My young friend”— 
whether he was guilty or not guilty? The boy 
said, “Not guilty, my lord.” “I'll be sworn 
you are not,” was the reply of the bench. And 
when the jury brought in a verdict of guilty, 





Hermand contrived to make the punishment a 
short imprisonment. 

This old Court of Session, indeed, must have 
been a weary concern; and one can only won- 
der how a sensible people like the Scotch sub- 
mitted to it as long as they did. Want of pub- 
licity was, no doubt, its main protection. When 
accurate reporters were established the judges 
were speechless with indignation. Eskgrove 
spluttered in his rage, “The fallow taks doon 
ma vera words !” 

They were, however, in keeping with the 
other Scottish institutions of the time. Not 
the least of Napoleon's injuries to the world 
was the damage he did to the cause of British 
progress by diverting men’s minds at this time 
from the subject of their own condition to that 
of the prospect of a French invasion. Every 
thing was laid aside to prepare for defense. 
Walter Scott led his troop of horse every day 
to charge at imaginary cuirassiers, and made 
fierce sabre-cuts at a turnip on a pole, which 
stood fora Frenchman. Reformers were iden- 
tified with the enemy. And the wretched state 
of society, of which we have exhumed a few 
fossils, was maintained in existence wholly by 
the terror of French bayonets and the blood- 
thirsty Jacobins. 





AN ALIBI. 

N the autumn of 18— I had made my ar- 

rangements to retire from the practice of 
law, and preparatory thereto had gone up into 
the country for a vacation of a couple of months 
at the old place, out of the reach of business or 
clients. 

But some way it happened that I could not 
keep away from a court-room, and one morning 
learning that Judge —— would hold a circuit 
in the town that day, I rode over to shake hands 
with some old friends, and gather the news of 
the county. 

It was a brilliant morning. The mountains 
were covered with the tints of autumn, the sky 
was surprisingly clear and blue, every thing in- 
vigorating to a city man. The ride along the 
country road was so inspiriting that, as I reached 
the front of the old court-house and sprang from 
my horse, it was with a fresher and more lively 
flow of spirits than I had felt in years. 

As I entered the room the Judge was stand- 
ing near the stove, with a group of lawyers sur- 
rounding him, and, as I joined them, the sheriff 
entered with half a dozen prisoners. 

“Criminal business to-day ?” inquired some 
one. 

“Yes,” said the District Attorney. ‘ We pro- 
pose to try the two murder cases if we can.” 

“Who are the prisoners ?” I inquired. 

“ A negro, Johnson—half the negroes in the 
county are Johnsons—is indicted for the mur- 
der of his wife; and a young fellow, named 
Randall, for killing old Solomon Davis. You 
ought to remember the old man?” 

“TI do, well. I remember hearing of the 
murder.” 
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There was no interruption to the joking and 
laughing around the stove; the entrance of the 
solemn-faced prisoners had no effect on the 
group. 

That scene, which is one of daily occurrence 
in our country, is worthy a pause here to sketch. 
It can not be possible that any man who has 
witnessed it as often as I have, can fail to de- 
sire the addition of some solemnities and for- 
malities to our system of administering justice. 
There is a terrible carelessness in this custom 
of trying men for capital offenses in the same 
way that we discuss a dispute about fifty dol- 
lars, in the same court-room, with the same at- 
tendants, and no more form or dignity. I could 
almost ask to have the big wig and the black 
gown restored. 

The sun shone pleasantly in at the windows 
and fell across the wooden seats, and chairs, and 
tables, and on the torn and worn carpet, from 
which a sparkling cloud of dust arose at every 
footstep. 

The bench was occupied by a county judge, 
who was waiting to sit as associate judge in the 
Oyer and Terminer. He had not removed his 
hat, but sat leaning back in his chair, with his 
feet elevated to the wooden desk in front of 
him, exposing his soles to the examination of 
of all who chose to look at them, while he was 
leisurely chewing the stump of a half-finished 
cigar that had gone out a few moments be- 
fore. 

Three or four lawyers and clerks were busily 
writing at the table in the bar. ‘Twenty or thir- 
ty jurors were scattered around the room, with 
their hats on, and the seats of the outsiders 


were beginning to be filled with a crowd of \ 


country folks, eager to be present at the mur- 
der trials. The Judge stood near the stove, 
twirling his hat in his hands, and talking of the 
weather, the prospect of frost, the price of grain, 
and sundry commonplaces of that sort, while a 
hum of loud voices filled the entire court-room. 

In the midst of all this sat the prisoners. 
Four of them were indicted for minor offenses, 
and two for the highest known to our criminal 
law. I believe there is no higher grade of crime 
than murder, though treason precedes it in the 
statute. 

The four who were to be tried for the lesser 
offenses were hardened-looking men. It is a 
melancholy fact that jail imprisonment has a 
hardening effect on most men, so that the 
months preceding trial are apt to unfit a man 
in personal appearance from making a favora- 
ble impression on the jury. 

I could not see Randall. He kept his face 
down. 

The colored man, Johnson, was looking 
around him on the court-room with wonder- 
ment. 

He had now anticipated this day for months, 
and had supposed that to others it would have 
some of the solemnity it possessed for him. He 
could not understand this strange callousness to 
his fate. Was that comfortable-looking man, 





who was so keenly enjoying the passing joke, 
the judge who was to administer life or death 
to him? Was that the bar at which he was 
to stand, and from which he was to go to the 
bar of God if the jury should find him guilty ? 
Were these men who were scattered around 
the room, talking, laughing, idling the golden 
moments of life, the men to inquire into his 
worthiness to live yet longer in this sunshine, 
and breathe, and move, and act as a man on 
the earth? This, certainly, was not what he 
had expected when the great question of life 
and death was to be decided. 

At length the Judge went up to his seat. The 
county judge dropped his feet to the floor, and 
another associate, a shock-headed man of small 
mental calibre, as his bullet-shaped skull indi- 
cated, followed the presiding judge and sat down 
to doze by his side. The crier opened the court 
with his absurd “Oh yes,” and the jurors an- 
swered to their names, The preliminaries were 
all finished, and the court announced that no 
civil business would be taken up until the cal- 
endar of criminal causes was disposed of. But 
no one left the court-room, which was now dense- 
ly crowded by the sudden influx of outsiders, to 
whom the opening of court had been announced, 
for a murder trial was a novelty in the county, 
and hundreds had flocked into the town to at- 
tend on it. 

And now for the first time I looked with 
some degree of attention at the prisoner Ran- 
dall, who was charged with this terrible offense. 
He was a young man. He might have been 
twenty-five or seven. His complexion was ex- 
ceedingly clear; his eyes were black and piere- 
ing. His air was calm and somewhat strange. 
He was well-formed withal, and the impression 
which his appearance created was far from un- 
favorable. He had broad and well-built shoul- 
ders, a firmly-knit and compact frame, a grace- 
ful waist, an upright carriage, and in general 
the beau ideal of a romantic murderer. 

His dress was of the roughest and most com- 
mon sort. It contrasted so strangely with his 
face that you were startled. Doubtless his own 
clothing had been taken from him; perhaps to 
be used in evidence against him. Certainly 
that man was not used to wear that style of 
dress. He was not that sort of person. 

When the indictment was read, and he was 
called on to plead to it, he answered “Not 
guilty,” in a firm, clear voice. I leaned forward 
to him with an involuntary feeling of sympathy 
that I could not restrain. 

“Have you counsel ?” asked the Judge. 

“T have none.” 

“Why have you not employed any ?” 

He looked up at the Judge with a sort of 
half-comical, half-sneering smile, and without 
replying, glanced down at his clothing and back 
at the bench. I sat so close to him that I 
could see a smile, somewhat bitter, gradually 
coming over his face, and at length he spoke: 

“Had the authorities permitted me to retain 
my own property, possibly I might have seen fit 
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to pay some one to see that I was condemned 
in due form of law. I wish no counsel.” 

“ Are you a lawyer?” 

The question fell from the Judge's lips as if 
involuntarily. Clearly he suspected, as I did, 
that the man was more than he seemed. 

“TI am not.” 

“It is my duty to urge you to take advice, 
and I do so most sincerely. The court will as- 
sign counsel to you if you are unable to pay for 
it yourself.” 

“J have said that I do not wish it.” 

The man’s strange manner attracted my in- 
terest more and more. There was a sort of de- 
termination about him that led me to think he 
was some one in a desperate humor, resolved on 
taking the chances of life or death, with some- 
thing of a preference for the more terrible fate. 
I had seen such cases before. 
common to find men thus reckless at the very 
moment when most of all they needed delibera- 
tion and cool judgment. 

It was not that he sought a felon’s doom. It 
was not that he wished to die. Possibly the 


near prospect of death would have appalled | 


him. His plea of Not guilty showed that he 
was no suicide. 

It was only that for some reason he was for 
the time utterly careless of the future, and was 
willing to stake his life on the toss of a copper, 
or the decision of a petit jury, which is much 
the same thing. 

“ Have you no friends ?” 

There was a flash of light across his counte- 
nance, and then a gloom fell on it that was ab- 
solutely appalling in its utter despair. 

“I do not know that that concerns the mat- 
ter now in hand.” 

I could stand it no longer, and while the 
Judge consulted a moment with his associates, 
I spoke to the prisoner. 

“Will you permit me to advise you, Sir?” 

“Do you ask as a lawyer, Sir?” 

“As a lawyer or a friend, whichever you 
please.” 

“T must decline your kindness, Sir!” 

“I appreciate your idea, but in this case you 
must forego it. The court will appoint some one 
to take care of yourinterests. Isit not better to 
accept my offer than the tender mercies of the 
court, who will consider its duty done by hand- 
ing you over to some young attorney, who will 
make you ridiculous by his ignorance. Think 
quick, or I shall be superseded. Come, man, 
I speak as a gentleman to a gentleman. You 
can not refuse me. I will at least save you 
from the annoyance of a plea of insanity, or any 
other whim of a boy.” 

A momentary hesitation gave place to a free 
assent, and he accepted my proffer. Stating to 


the court my intention to appear for the prison- | 


er, I requested a few moments’ indulgence for 
conversation with him. 

I led him from the box to a side window, and 
began to question him. I now observed an in- 
creased restlessness in his eye. I sought in 


It was not un- 


vain to catch it. Five minutes of attempted 
conversation convinced me beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the man was not in his right mind, 
and I returned to the bar and stated my ideas, 
privately, to the Judge. 

At his request two physician¢ who were pres- 
entexamined the prisoner, and reported, as their 
decided opinion, that the man was seriously iB, 
and in fact insane; but it was their opinion that 
the present insanity was the delirium of fever. 

“The man is ill, very ill, and it is only the 
violent excitement of his fever that keeps him 
standing. He should be cared for instantly.” 

Such was the opinion of the doctors, and the 
court immediately remanded the prisoner, with 
orders that he should be attended to with the 
utmost care. The fever fit which had but just 
commenced, was already grown violent, and I 
followed him to the jail with an anxiety I could 
_ searcely have believed possible an hour before. 
| Having taken measures for his comfort, and ob- 
| tained a nurse for him, I left the jail and re- 
| turned home, for it was impossible to do any 
thing toward investigating the charge so long as 
he remained in this condition. The trial, of 
course, went off for the circuit, much to the dis- 
appointment of some hundreds of eager horror- 
| seekers, who laid it partly to the Judge and 
partly to me that they had not heard the con- 
demnation to death of a man of like passions 
with themselves. 

And now let me return a few weeks and state 
the particulars of the crime imputed to my un- 
fortunate client. A farmer of advanced years 
lived about seven miles from the county town 
in his old house, where he was born, and where 
he had seen the suns of nearly seventy sum- 
mers ripen successive crops of grain in the broad 
fields. He had coined the sunshine into gold, 
and had grown richer than his neighbors, and 
harder of heart withal. 

Solomon Davis was an iron-handed and stony- 
hearted man. No one loved him, not even the 
wife of his bosom, who had traveled the journey 
of life with him for more than forty years. But 
his wealth had won him some degree of respect, 
for that it will always do, and he was made a 
direetor of the bank in the county town when it 
was first established. But the old man never 
deposited money in the bank, It was for a long 
time a subject of wonderment to the neighbors 
what he did with his money between the time 
of receiving and the time of investing it, until 
some person revealed the fact that there was a 
strong box under the bed in the old man’s bed- 
room, where he doubtless made deposit of his 
riches till such time as he could purchase lands 
or undoubted securities. It was, in fact, his 
own son that revealed this secret, for the old 
| man had a son, a graceless boy, who had grown 
| up into a wild and dissipated man, and who at 
length left home and had never been heard from. 
Doubtless he was lost at sea, or had died in some 
distant country, for ten years had passed and 
no tidings of him had reached any ear. 

The wife of Solomon Davis was a woman of 
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remarkable character. Why she had married 
him no one knew. She was his exact appo- 
site in every respect. In youth it was said she 
had been as beautiful as her daughter now was, 
and much the same gentle, lovely person. She 
had been a calm, quiet person—doubtless a suf- 
ferer from the harshness of her husband, but 
never complaining—and now, as old age had 
come on, and the end could not be very far off, 
she had grown more cheerful and pleasant than 
ever, and seemed to be getting somewhat of the 
sunshine of another country on this world’s 
path, 

Bessie Davis was a sweet girl—a gem in the 
county, known all over for her beauty and her 
loveliness. She was the child of her parents’ 
old age, and as such she had been more the pet 
of the family; but as one and another went | 
away by the dark road that never turns toward 
home again, and at last John was gone too, she 
was the sole stay of her mother’s lonesome 
hearth in the long winter evenings, when the 
old man sat silently adding up the gains of his 
year’s labors, or studying, in uncommunicative 
gloom, the prices current in his paper. 

One evening Mrs. Davis and Bessie had gone 
to pass the night in a distant part of the coun- 
ty. They had driven the old horse with the 
gig themselves, and Mrs. Davis, having arranged 
every thing for her husband's suppet, had per- 
mitted the servants to go to their friends also, 
with directions to return by daylight in the 
morning. 

The morning never came to the old man. 
When the servants came back he was found ly- 
ing dead on the floor, with a bullet-hole through 
and through his breast, and the bullet was found 
in the corner, where it had fallen from the wall, 
which it had struck but lightly. The old man 
had struggled hard before he died, for there was 
evidence of a fierce contest; the chairs and 
table were overturned, and the room thrown into 
confusion. 

The strong box was standing on the floor in 
front of the bed, open, but how much had been 
abstracted it was impossible tosay. Bills, gold, 
silver, and securities, lay scattered about in it, 
and the only possible estimate of the amount 
of the robbery that could be made was no bet- 
ter than a guess, and entirely worthless. 

The moment that the discovery was made 
the news spread like light, and before noon 
half the county had heard of it, and three 
men had been arrested on suspicion of the mur- 
der. 

The first was a hired man of the next neigh- 
bor of Mr. Davis, who was seized for saying that 
it was no loss to the county if the old man was 
dead. This was at first deemed very suspicious, 
but cool reflection led men to think it would 
hardly do to hang a man on such evidence, and 
he was discharged. The second was a half 
farmer, half horse-jockey, who was trading 
horses in the county town, and having rather 
an unusual quantity of gold about his person, 





was required to account for it—a requirement 


which proved somewhat embarrassing, for al- 
though he had not gotten it from Solomon 
Davis, he had cheated a near neighbor of the 
murdered man out of a hundred dollars on a 
horse trade, which had made him flush for the 
time, and he had no desire to meet the cheated 
farmer until the money was used up. But gold 
can no more carry evidence of murder on its 
shining face than it can carry the plague through 
quarantine, and the jockey escaped for a trifle 
paid to a lawyer to have him discharged on a 
writ of habeas corpus, there being no information 
or complaint against him. 

The last arrest was made at about noon. A 
man of doubtful appearance was found in the 
forest, about four miles from the Davis farm. 
When found, he was walking and leading a 
horse that was somewhat lame, but otherwise a 
magnificent animal. He was well dressed, but 
his face was pale, and his eye roving and sus- 
picious. They were poor physiognomists, but 
they knew enongh to see that he was not an 
everyday character, and they questioned him. 

His replies were wary, they thought, and 
guarded. A man of the world would have 
thought otherwise, and called them indignant. 

“Where was he going ?” 

He replied to that question with a cool stare, 
and walked on. 

“Where was he last night ?” 

“What mattered that to the questioner.” 

“Have you money about you?” 

“Some. What business is that of yours?” 

“ Let us see it.” 

At that he started back, and looked up sud- 
denly into the faces of his interrogators, and 
drawing a pistol, held it very much as if he in- 
tended to use it. 

One might have thought that he took them 
for highway robbers, so cool was his air; but 
they thought differently, and advanced, where- 
upon he snapped the pistol at the head of the 
first. It did not go off. In point of fact, the 
pistol proved to be not loaded. He knocked 
down the first man with the butt of it, and the 
second with his fist, by a well-directed blow 
under the ear, and then sprang on his horse, 
and drove the spurs into him. But the poor 
horse was dead beat out, and stumbled with him 
a hundred rods off, throwing him into a pile of 
stones, where he lay senseless until his resusci- 
tated opponents came up and made a peaceable 
capture. 

His pockets contained a considerable amount 
of gold and bank-notes, but nothing to indicate 
his name or character or residence, nor did he 
communicate any thing to his examiners. There 
was blood on his coat, but that might have been 
from his own wounds on the stone-heap. He 
behaved singularly, refusing to answer any ques- 
tions or to employ any counsel. 

One curious fact appeared—one of those 
slight circumstances that often serve to support 
great consequences. The horse of the prisoner 
had been ridden hard, and died shortly after his 
capture. Qne of his shoes was broken, and the 
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half was missing. This half was found lying in | of circumstances, there was really no evidence 


the road near the Davis house, where it had | 


doubtless been lost, and the track of the horse 
was distinct from that point to the fence in front 
of the door, where he appeared to have paused, 
and then gone at a long gallop into the back 
part of the county. The trace was lost a mile 


or two off, but he was doubtless returning to- | 


ward the same place when arrested. It was 
supposed his object was to avoid suspicion. 





of guilt in a man of good character; but I had 
some doubts of being able to establish that in 
this case, if the evidences of passion were to be 
relied on which I now had. 

I pitied him sincerely. That his whole life 
had been bound up in that love was manifest, 
and now all seemed over. 

He had been silent for some moments, dur- 
ing which I was thinking, when he suddenly 


From that day till the opening of the court | broke out in a voice of keen, imploring agony. 


he had lain in prison, waiting trial, and con- 
stantly in the same silent, listless state, which 
argued a determination to do nothing which 


of desperation seldom met with in a young, 
strong man. 
Such was the man whose destiny was in my 


peared that he would answer first at the bar of 
Heaven. I did not see him for a week after I 
met him in court. A message was sent to me 
from the sheriff that the physician thought he 
could not live during that night, and I rode into 
town to see him. ‘They seemed to regard me 
as his guardian, for I was the only person who 
had taken a particle of interest in him, or who 
had been in any sense his friend since his ar- 
rest. As I entered the room to which he had 
been transferred after this attack of illness, the 
physician stepped back from his couch and 
whispered to me that he could not stand it 
much longer. 

He lay at this time on his back. His wild 
eyes flashed hither and thither with eager haste, 
and yet saw none of us. Others surrounded his 
soul while we surrounded his body. He was 
looking at them, talking with them—now pleas- 
antly, now bitterly, now furiously. 

“ Mother, she said she did not love me! Was 
not that enough? [I tell you, Fred, I did all 
that man could do, said all that man could say. 
But she spurned me, nevertheless—drove me 
out by her coldness. Froze me out, I should 
have said.” 

I have always much the same feeling, when 
listening to the ravings of delirium, that a man 
has when forced to overhear a conversation in- 
tended to be strictly private. But there was no 
help for it now; and I began to get a little in- 
sight into the character of my client as I heard 
his first words, and I listened intently, thinking, 
indeed, that I was to lock all this up forever in 
my brain when he, poor fellow! should have 
ceased to rave. 

The story soon came out, scarcely with more 
distinctness than in the words I have quoted. 
It was the old story of a mad love—a cold and 
haughty lady, an humble suitor, rejected firmly, 
dismissed, maddened, and driven away in de- 


ir. 

In the mood which a passionate disposition 
was apt to fall into under such circumstances, 
he had come into the county, and gotten into 
the difficulty which now involved him. 

I had readily seen that, in the combination 





It was like the call of a lost spirit. It rang 


| through the walls of the old jail, waking the 


| prisoners in their solitary cells, and scaring 
could compromise his position, or else a pitch | 


them into thoughts of unearthly visitors. I 
thought it was the last—that his soul was, in 
that wild cry, going out on the untried journey. 


| But it died down to a low moan of exhausted 
hands next to God’s. But for along time it ap- | 


suffering, during which I could d&tect the utter- 
ance of words, and suddenly they seemed to be 
words of pleasure, of delight; and he said, in 
a low, pleasant voice, “Ada! my Ada! my 
darling! Oh, I do so love and bless you, Ada!” 
and, murmuring her name over and over, he 
fell quietly asleep. 

The struggle was over. I slept as long as 
he, in an arm-chair near him, and was roused 
by his first thovement. That was when he woke 
in his right mind, and asked where he was. At 
first, as the recollection of his painful position 
came over him, he seemed much troubled; and 
as his memory carried him only to the court- 
room, and the plea of “ Not guilty,” he asked 
anxiously, and yet with a smile, “ Guilty, or Not 
guilty ?” 

“Not tried atall. You were taken sick in the 
court-room.” 

“Ah! yes; Iremember. You are the gen- 
tleman who volunteered to aid me. I remem- 
ber talking with you, but nothing farther.” 

The physician forbade farther conversation, 
and I left him, hoping every thing from his im- 
proved state. 

I called again a few days later, and the jailer 
told me to go directly to his room. ‘He don't 
want to see you, Sir, and told me to tell you 
so; but I reckon you'd better go in.” 

He received me politely, but coldly. He was 
growing better, but he was perfectly incom- 
municative at first, and I had great difficulty in 
persuading him to talk of his own position. 

Most men who lock up their souls hide the 
key so carefully, that in their efforts to conceal 
it they direct attention to it. Not so my friend. 
He was impenetrable in his reserve. 

Name, residence, history—all he avoided 
strictly. His appearance was good, his con- 
versation brilliant at times, his manner polish- 
ed, and he was evidently accustomed to the so- 
ciety of the refined and wealthy. All this he 
could not conceal. In relation to his own case, 
I at length persuaded him to give me, the his- 
tory of the night on which the murder was com- 
mitted. 

He said he had been riding through the 
county that night rapidly for urgent reasons. 
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He had paused at the farm-house of Solomon | riches of gold to be taken hence with you; bat 
Davis, where he had thought to ask for a drink | are you ready to go out now? I speak not 
of water. This was early in the morning; but | alone of the preparation that ali men need for 
the silence and gloom of the house led him to) | the dark road. But have you gathered the only 
suppose no one was up yet, and he rode on. | earthly riches men may take hence with them? 


He was returning by another road when he was 
apprehended. He had resisted instinctively, 
and but for the accident to his worn-out horse | 
he would have escaped. 

“ Where were you the evening previous ?” 

“You must pardon me. I can not go into 
that.” 

“ But, my dear Sir, it is necessary that you 
do so. It is clear that Davis was murdered | 
long before daybreak; so that, if we can ac- 
count for you elsewhere at or near that time, | 
we shall clear you.” 

“That would be proving an alibi.” 

* Precisely.” 

“TI wish it might be done; but it is impossi- | 
ble. Ask no further questions on that point. 
If a defense can be constructed on the facts I 
have given, Iam content. If not, I must take 
my chance.” 

“But—” 

“The matter is settled, Sir.” 

“T am afraid there is little chance for you, 
then, for juries in this county, to my certain 
knowledge, have an awful proclivity toward ver- 
dicts of guilty, and they will hang you on the 
slightest possible evidence.” 

“So be it, then! I am content.” 

“Content! 
dog’s death at that ?” 

“What matters the way one dies? 
make any difference in the profoundness of 
one’s rest afterward ?” 

“Perhaps not. But to die! 
is hard, and few men can say that they are con- 
tent with the prospect. This world is not so 
dismal after all.” 

“And why not? 


walls of his room and the grated windows. 

“But you might be free from this, and out 
yonder is a pleasant prospect. See how the 
sunshine gladdens every thing!” 

“Every thing? Why, it seems to me there | 
are many places in the shade yet. Sunshine | 
does not reach every thing; and many persons | 
besides prisoners look at it through bars.” 

“You are discontented. Is there not some- 
thing in the world for such as you to do?” 

“There are enough to do it without me.” 

“ Have you no ambition ?” 

* None.” 

There was no disappointment nor misan- 
thropy in the tone. It was cool, calm, and not 
expressive of any emotion. 

“And why none? Surely the field for young 
and ardent souls was never more open or more 
broad. You might have a brilliant career.” 

“To end just here where I now stand, on 
the verge of the grave, and what richer should 
I be?” 

. “What richer? My friend, there are no 


You are content to die, and a} gleamed with affection ; 


Will it 


To die at all) 


Is this a pleasant speci- | 
men of it?” and he looked around at the smoky | 


| Have you won love? Have you bound any 
| true hearts to yours, so that their love will not 
be broken off ‘by death? Will you carry any 
| human love into the unseen world with you?” 
“Thank God, none!” 
His voice was calm ; the tone as before; but 
he used three words in place of one. Had he 
said “ None!” I should have been satisfied ; but 
the gratitude he expressed led me to recall the 
| night when I stood by his couch, and heard him 
murmur a name in tones of deep affection. 
“Ts there any one waiting your coming in 
that other world ?” 
“No! I go into it alone, if go I must. 
no more if you please. 


But 
I think it would have 


| been better had I not accepted your offer of as- 
I should, doubtless, have been hung 
You but disturb me with vain ques- 


| sistance. 
ere this. 
tions.” 

“ My friend,” said I, rising as if to leave him, 
“T will leave you, since you desire it; but un- 
derstand that I leave you to almost certain 
death. You seem to have chosen it. Be it so. 
But is there not now a memory of past joy that 
can win you back to some little love of life? 
Am I not right in believing that you remember 
faces that were once beloved; eyes that once 
lips that once whis- 
| pered words of thrilling tenderness in your 
ears? I have seen men like you before, and I 

know that the despair of disappointed love is 
often terrible, is worse than any other; but 
there are thoughts, memories of joys lost—but 
| whose soft and holy beauty lingers yet—that 
| are enough to call back life to the dead soul ; 
| almost to revive the dead body. Think of 
these, and say if I must leave you.” 

“T have no such thoughts; no such memo- 
ries. Exeuse me. I am much exhausted.” 

And so I left him. I called the next day, 
and was denied admission; the next, and was 
again denied; and so I abandoned him, and 
returned to the city, leaving a note for him re- 
| peating my offer of services if he were disposed 
to accept them. But I did not hear from him. 

The memory of the lonesome prisoner haunt- 
ed me. I did not think I had felt so much for 
him. I could not get rid of the memory of his 
face that night I passed by his side. 

One morning I was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a client, who introduced a gentleman 
to me who wished some advice. He was an 
American by birth, who had passed the chief 
portion of his life abroad in the south of Eu- 
rope, where he had married and brought up 
one child, a daughter, now nearly twenty years 
of age. On the death of her mother he had 
desired to return to America; but the great 
obstacle to this was the fact that his daughter 
was betrothed to a man of high standing, and 
the completion of her marriage would effect a 
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separation that he could not think of with any | ond was, that he and his daughter afforded two 
degree of satisfaction. He was not a man of | interesting objects for an observing person to 
very ardent feelings. He had not loved her) study. He was somewhat simple-minded, ex- 


mother very much ; but the daughter had won | ceedingly warm-hearted and frank; while she . 


a place for herself in his heart, and though the | was full of intelligence and feeling, and gifted 
marriage had been contracted through the in- | with refined tastes and keen appreciation and 
fluence of wealthy relatives of his wife, he had | love of the beautiful. 

found out the repugnance of his child to the| ‘By-the-way, my child,” said Mr. Walton 
proposed match, and had readily lent himself | one day after dinner, “ what do you suppose has 
to her design to escape the fulfillment of her become of Mr. Gaston? He has not been here 


forced vows. Leaving covertly, he had brought 
her with him to this country. But he had been 
followed by the suitor, and though he had not 
been six months in America, he was already 
surrounded by persecutors who had convinced 
him that he must sacrifice one of two things, 
his daughter or her large fortune. He had un- 
wisely written a great many letters acknowl- 
edging the betrothal, and there was thus abund- 
ant evidence of the contract of marriage. He 
wished to know whether the threats that had 
been made could be enforced, and whether it 
was so serious an alternative that was before 
him. His long absence from America had 
made him almost a foreigner in his ignorance 
of our laws. 

My quiet laugh at his story reassured him 
more than words could have done, and he was 
altogether relieved when I explained to him 
that his choice was simply to consent to the 
marriage, or pay such damages as a jury might 
be induced to give for the breach of contract ; 
and I added that, in my limited experience, I 
had never known an action of the sort brought 
by a rejected man, except in the renowned case 
of Wilkins versus Blake, which was a good pre- 
cedent for all such cases. 

The few words I spoke made a new man of 
him. He had been living in retirement, having 
no acquaintances but the foreigners who had 
tracked him out, and his bankers, who were my 
clients. He blessed the day which led him to 
ask the advice of the latter, and brought him 
to my office; and he begged me to go then in- 
stantly to his house and see his daughter—an 
honor I was forced to decline. But I yielded 
to his urgent entreaties, and promised that same 
evening to see her; and I did so. 

She was a magnificent creature. Let me see 
now if I can describe her. No, I will not at- 
tempt it. Imagine her what you please, only 
full of life, and gentleness, and exquisite grace, 
and loveliness. She was one to make young 
men mad. I was a bachelor of fifty, and not 
apt to be crazy about women; but my partner 
laughed at me next morning when I described 
her to him, and told me I was growing young 
again. 

In a few weeks I was on terms of remarkable 
intimacy with Mr. Walton’s family, and found 
myself at his dinner-table almost as regularly 
as he was there himself. There were several 
reasons for this, the chief one being that the 
old gentleman’s affairs required careful exam- 
ination by a lawyer, and I devoted the evenings 
to him for nearly or quite a month. The sec- 


| in two months, or more.” 

“Upon my word I do not know, father.” 

“Do not be so serious about it, child. I did 
| not think youdid know. You speak as quickly 
| as if you thought I suspected you of a secret 
| correspondence with him.” 

She actually blushed at the suggestion, and 
| looked reproachfully at her father, who contin- 

ued to speak, but addressed himself to me. 

“Mr. Gaston and his mother and brother 
| crossed the ocean with us. ‘They were pleasant 
| acquaintances. Miss Walton enjoyed their so- 
leiety much. He has nut been here of late, 
| though Mrs. Gaston has called frequently. He 
must have left the city. I thought at one time 
that it was possible young Gaston might be a 
lover; but he seems to have vanished.” 

“We met them first in Italy.” 

“Ah! so we did. You remember it better 
than I.” 

“A lover for Miss Walton,” said I, looking 
at her, and meeting her kindling eyes. “On 
| my word, that is a strange idea. What say you 
to it, Miss Walton ?” 

“Why strange? 
Sir?” 

“As many as you choose. But I can't im- 
agine the man bold enough to think of winning 
you. You are rather one of the sort I should 
think of buying through your family, as our 
friend Count —— thought to do, rather than 
to be approached with idea of winning you.” 

She laughed, and our conversation ran on 
in a light, pleasant strain, about love, and love- 
matches, and similar subjects, until I was led, in 
some way I have since forgotten, to tell the in- 
cident of my late client in the jail of 
County. 

At the first the countenance of my listener 
betrayed more than ordinary interest, and at 
my description of the night-scene, and his de- 
lirium, and the words he used, she sprang from 
her seat. 

“Why, that is John Gaston !” 

“Why, Ada, I am astonished !” 

“Ada!” It was the first time her father had 
used the name. The whole truth, of course, 
crossed my mind immediately, without need for 
the explanation the brave girl gave instantly. 

“Father,” said she, in an excited tone, “I 
love John Gaston, and he loves me. I have 
rejected him three several times: once in Eu- 
rope, once on shipboard, once here—each time 
because I knew not whether I was free. I 
treated him lightly, scornfally, because it seem- 
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time we parted he was in such despair that I | 
was nearly wild with the agony myself. But I | 
heard no more from him; and I hoped, for his | 
sake and mine, that he had returned to Europe. 
But he went away that night on horseback, was 
apprehended for a murder, is lying in prison 
waiting his trial, is likely to die. I must go 
and save him. Letus go to-morrow. Will to- 
morrow do, Mr. Phillips ?” 

At that moment I recollected that the day 
for the session of the Oyer and Terminer for 
—— County, which would regularly occur in 
three months, was, by a new arrangement, 
changed to this very day. It might be already 
too late for the trial. At all events the only 
chance was for the next morning, and it was a 
long way to ride. But we laid our plans in- 
stantly. First a note was dispatched to the res- 
idence of Mrs. Gaston, explaining, as well as 
was possible, the circumstances of her son’s case. | 
She had supposed him in Europe, as he had | 
sent a note to her to that effect, she being out | 
of town. His long-continued silence had cre- 
ated no alarm, for he was always a wayward 
and unintelligible person, of violent passions, 
and given to long wanderings; and, indeed, he 
had not been so long absent that a letter from 
across the ocean could be expected. Then we 
mounted our horses, and rode all night, until 
the morning, up the country roads. It was nine 


o'clock when we reached the old place in the 
grove, and forgetting that the country courts 
open an hour earlier than we do in the city, we 


paused a little while for refreshment. It was 
after ten when we entered the court-room. 

I shall never forget the appearance of the 
prisoner at that moment. 

He deserved to hang for the deliberate sui- 
cide he was committing. But I had begun to 
pardon him. There was his own despair at the 
loss of such a woman, and then there was the 
impossibility of proving an alibi except by bring- 
ing her to the stand to testify to the humiliating 
circumstances of that night. 

As we entered the court-room, the trial, which 
had occupied the court the entire day previous, 
was drawing to a close. The evidence had 
vastly increased in strength. The pistol-ball 
was found to fit the pistols which had been 
taken from the prisoner. Mrs. Davis had testi- 
fied to the fact that the prisoner, whom she had 
not seen since the murder until the previous 
day, had been at the farm some weeks prior to 
the murder, and had conversed several hours 
with Mr. Davis, during which time the old man 
had opened his chest to take out title deeds, and 
might then have exhibited his gold. It was 
impossible to say how much had been stolen; 
but it was proved that Mr. Davis had received a 
considerable payment in foreign gold a few days 
previously, and ten pieces found in possession 
of the accused were of similar description. The 
horse’s tracks were identified, the broken horse- 
shoe, the empty pistol, the manner of arrest, the 
behavior of the prisoner, every thing was proved, 





and the case, which I had thought a very slight 


one, was actually magnified into very clear evi- 
dence of deliberate murder. But the worst tes- 
timony of all had been elicited in an unexpected 
moment. Bessie Davis was on the stand, proy- 
ing some point of little importance, when she 
for the first time caught sight of the face of 
Gaston, and she started up with a cry of sur- 
prise that startled the entire court-room; the 
next instant she sank back, trembling and sob- 
bing as if her little heart would break. 

Bessie Davis was well beloved by every per- 
son in that court-room, and her conduct caused 
a universal sensation. ‘The prosecuting officer, 
who was a clever enough lawyer, but a man of 
little fineness of feeling, blundered out a demand 
if she had ever seen him before. 

Then the story came out. Bessie had seen 
him the same day her mother had mentioned, 
though not at the same time. She had met 
him every evening after that. He had appoint- 
ed to meet her on the road near the house, in 
the gloaming, and he had come each time on 
horseback, and had walked for half an hour with 
her. 

“What did he say ?” 

Ah, Bessie! it was hard to tell that crowded 
court-room the soft words he had whispered in 
her ears, the promises he had made, the vows 
they had exchanged. But so it was; and she 
gained courage to recount the whole. 

It was just as this commenced that we en- 
tered, and the crowd gave way when it was said 
that we were witnesses. John Gaston was gaz- 
ing at the beautiful girl on the witnesses’ stand 
with open eyes and undisguised astonishment. 
Was he dreaming? Could he have made love 
so desperately as all that, and never have known 
it? The witness was telling truth beyond a 
doubt. No one could hesitate to believe that 
beautiful and simple-hearted girl, as she told 
the story of her own weakness. She wept, too, 
at intervals, and her tears told awfully against 
the accused, who now stood charged with win- 
ning that pure and gentle girl’s love, with the 
cruel intent in his soul to murder her father. 

“ He left me at sunset the evening before he 
kil—before my father’s death. He said I might 
not hear from him again in six months or more, 
but he swore on this cross which he gave me, 
that he would come back within the year, and 
I promised him—that—I—would—love—him 
—and wait—for him.” 

“ Ah, John Gaston—John Gaston, how could 
you be so faithless !” 

My vailed companion had, with myself, pressed 
up to the side of the prisoner’s box, and she 
spoke these words in a low tone, but so full of 
fun, of keen enjoyment of a ludicrous scene, that 
it added to my bewilderment, while it startled 
him like a flash of lightning. He looked around, 
leaned over toward her, whispered a word or 
two, received a whispered reply, and then a 
light spread over his face that was totally new 
to me, and he seemed likeanewman. He ut- 
tered a loud cry, and reaching out his hand to 
mine, grasped it with an energy that was posi- 
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tively painful. This sudden movement, and} 
the approach of Mr. Walton, created so much | 
confusion that the court ordered the noise to be | 
suppressed, and I advanced into the bar toward. 
the young lawyer who had been assigned for | 
the defense during my absence. He recognized | 
me immediately, and I begged permission of | 
the court to consult a few moments with him 
before we opened the defense. 

A few words from Miss Walton had put me | 
in possession of the explanation to Miss Davis's 
testimony, and I now learned all that Mr. | 
Stevens had proposed to do for his client. He | 
was prepared to make a vigorous defense with 
no sort of evidence in his favor, but he had 
gotten up some ingenious plans, which were | 
now entirely useless. I took the case up with | 
confidence, and opened the defense by stating | 
my ability to prove the entire innocence of the | 
prisoner, and promised to astonish the court | 
and jury and crowd in general, but Miss Davis | 
in particular, whom I took occasion to compli- 
ment in terms that evidently secured favor from 
many who heard me. 

The testimony was brief and clear. Mr. 
Walton remembered the day and the evening | 
distinctly. He had himself exchanged his own | 
foreign gold that day with Gaston (called Ran- 
dall in the indictment), and he could identify | 
the pieces though he had not seen them since. 
‘“ All my gold was of one sort. English sover- | 
eigns of the reign of , and dated 18—. | 
brought them from London with me.” On ex- 
amination the ten pieces found on the prisoner | 
proved to be the same. The evening before | 
the murder he had left Gaston in his own draw- | 
ing-room at nine o’clock, with Miss Walton, | 
and he was sure he was there until much later. 

Then Miss Walton took the stand. It wasa 
splendid sight to see her. The contrast with | 
Bessie Davis was noticed by every one. Bessie | 
was white and dove-like; Miss Walton was 
dark, radiant, and queenly. Her beauty took | 
the gazers by storm. No one could help loving 
and idolizing it. The whole court-room hung 
on the accents of her clear, musical voice, as if 
it were asuperior being thatspoke. She seemed | 
in her element too. The embarrassment of | 
Bessie Davis had prepared her for her story, | 


| 
j 
| 


and it was much easier to describe her own ex- | 


perience after listening to that simple and affect- 
ing history. 

As she proceeded the court and jury began | 
to lean toward the prisoner. She told first of 
all the facts as to his presence with her that 
night. Then the night previous, and each night 
fora month. He had never missed an evening 
since they had been in America. And then 
she laughed pleasantly, and said that she was 
sorry to contradict the young lady yonder, but 
she had a stronger claim on John Gaston than | 
Miss Davis, and she was not disposed to yield | 
it. “He could not have been making love to | 
Miss Davis on those evenings, for the same 
promises that she says he was making to her, 
he made to me at those very moments, after 


dinner, in the twilight, in the drawing-room in 
, fifty miles from here.” 

A smile began to steal over all the faces in 
the room, except that of Bessie Davis, who was 
looking in bewilderment from the prisoner’s box 
to the witnesses’ stand. Shewaspuzzled. She 
| did not think for one instant that the beautiful 


| girl who was testifying told aught but the truth. 
| Her face and voice were too pure and guileless. 


“T can explain Miss Davis’s error. I am 


| sorry it has happened, for she might have been 


spared the statement which has been drawn 
from her. Mr. Gaston has a twin brother, so 


| like him that no casual observer can distinguish 


one from the other. But there is a difference. 
Mr. Phillips, Please ask Miss Davis the color of 
Mr. Gaston's eyes.” 

It was out of order, but the excitement had 
become great, and all rules of testimony were 
| forgotten. I asked the question, and Miss 
Davis replied with a blush that convinced us 
she had often observed them. 

“T think they are blue.” 

“Can you not speak more decidedly ?” 

“They are blue.” 

** And Mr. Gaston’s yonder could never have 
been mistaken for blue. _ They are of the black- 
est. That is almost the only distinction be- 
tween the brothers. Miss Davis has known 
| Frederick, not John Gaston, and that Frederick 
| had nothing to do with this murder I am very 
certain.” 

“ Of course he had not,” said a voice in the 
crowd, and the exact copy of the prisoner forced 
his way into the bar and toward John Gaston. 
The meeting of the two brothers was a sight 
worth seeing. 

Of course the trial was over. 

And the same might have been said of Bessie 
Davis, who had nearly fainted when it at length 
became apparent that her innocent story and 
| confession of the walks under the elm-trees in 
the gloaming, and all her heart’s secret store 
of love, had, after all, nothing to do with the 
case, and had been brought out by a mistake. 

But Miss Walton and both the brothers were 
at her side, and when a verdict was recorded, 
under direction of the court, and we went out 
to the carriages, the crowd greeted us with 


| hearty cheers that seemed significant of their 


joy. 

“The scoundrels!” said John Gaston, as he 
looked out of the carriage window. “Every 
man of them would rather see me hung than 
here. They would not have been here if they 
had supposed there would be an acquittal.” 

So my story is ended. I leave the reader to 
gather up the ends which I have failed to work 
in, and fasten them as he pleases. 

They were married at the same time, and it 
was one of the pleasantest days in my profes- 
sional history. For I called it a professional 
affair altogether, inasmuch as I lost sight of 
all of them immediately, and had no other ac- 


| quaintance with any of them than this which I 


have sketched. 
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I should add, however, that the murderer of 
Solomon Davis was discovered many years after- 
ward in the shape of a peddler, who betrayed 
himself in a drunken frolic, and who was con- 
victed and hanged, to the satisfaction of the 
good people of the county. 





SOLDIERING IN OREGON. 

“ QYERGEANT JONES, Third Regiment U.S. 

Artillery,” sends us a huge bundle of man- 
uscript, with sundry rough sketches, from the 
“Camp at the Mouth of Rogue River, Oregon.” 
It is a portion of his daily journal, written in 
camp on the top of a bread-box instead of a 
table; the sketches, which are any thing but 
artistic productions, having been made with the 
stump of a pencil about an inch and a quarter 
long, as the Sergeant tells us. 

These rough jottings give us an idea of the 
life of our soldiers in Oregon, more accurate, 
probably, than we could gain from more pre- 
tending sources; and we must introduce the 
Sergeant to our readers. 

“Uncle Sam makes a few soldiers go a great 
ways,” he writes, in a desponding mood. This 
is true in more senses than one. Company B. 
had just returned to California from a scout up 
the Columbia River, a thousand miles and more 
to the north, where they had tramped over 
snowy mountains and forded icy rivers; and 
now, before they had done limping, orders came 
that they must set off for the Gila River, al- 
most a thousand miles to the south, “across a 
desert plain where it is so hot that one can 
make the mercury in the thermometer fail by 
breathing upon the bulb.” 

Uncle Sam made these soldiers, at all events, 
“vo a great way.” 

Just then Indian hostilities broke out on 
Rogue River, and Company B., with several 
other companies, among which was the “ Third 
Artillery,” were ordered to proceed thither at 
once. ‘That dreadful Rogue River country,” 
exclaims the Sergeant, “‘away up in Oregon, 
among bleak forests and wild mountains and 
wily savages. I wish we had gone to the Gila 
instead.” 

In due time the troops, some hundreds in 
number, were packed away, as thickly as books 
on a library shelf, on board a little steamer, 
which was to land detachments of them at va- 
rious posts from San Francisco to Puget’s Sound. 
The Sergeant jots down a wish that it may not 
rain for a few days, as most of the men must 
sleep on deck. 

The Third Artillery is dropped at Crescent 
City, a half-moon of shanties drawn up on the 
shore, with the eternal surf of the broad Pacific 
beating forever in front, and dense forests dark- 
ling in the rear. Six months before it had been 
a busy place. Long trains of mules set out 
thence for the diggings, some ten or twelve 
days’ journey among the mountains. Then 
arose the quarrels with the Indians. Smith’s 
Valley, the home of a coast tribe, was “taken 
up” by the settlers, who stole the squaws and 








ordered the men to betake themselves forthwith 
to other quarters. But there was no place to 
which the poor fellows could go. The Coast 
Indians are fish-eaters, and can not get a living 
by hunting among the mountains; besides, the 
mountain Indians kill them wherever they 
catch them. If they were to be killed, it might 
as well be in one place as another. So they 
took to threatening the whites, and slaughtering 
their cattle. The settlers retaliated by killing 
the greater portion of the tribe; and the miser- 
able survivors came in and surrendered them- 
selves to the soldiers, in order to save their 
lives—for a while at least. In the mean time 
the business of mining was ruined, the pros- 
perity of Crescent City was destroyed, and the 
traders migrated to other quarters. 

The Indians, naked and without weapons, 
were encamped on a rock near the city, where 
they received rations from the Government. 
The soldiers remained at Crescent City for a 
few days, in order to drill the fresh recruits. 
One day, while practicing with the howitzer, a 
shell burst in front of the Indian camp, and a 
fragment fell plump among a group of the sav- 
ages, who were squatted on the ground, en- 
gaged in their gambling game, played with bits 
of stick. . They thought that their last hour had 
come. It was affecting to see how hopelessly 
they crowded around the officer who had them 
in charge, crying, “‘ We thought you told us you 
wouldn't kill us.” They could hardly be per- 
suaded that they were not to be massacred on 
the spot. 

A detachment of the troops were soon on 
their march for Rogue River. A portion of 
the way lay through a forest of huge red-wood 
trees, ‘No one,” says the Sergeant, “ who has 
not seen them can form any idea of these won- 
derful forests. The ground is covered with 
great dripping green ferns upon which no sun 
has ever shone. Gray, mouldering columns 
fifty, sixty, seventy feet in circumference, tower 
up, choking the space above and around. The 
eye follows these columns for hundreds of feet 
aloft. Then they divide into great branches, 
and these again into hundreds and thousands 
of lesser limbs, upon the extremities of which 
grow millions of minute needle-like leaves—the 
only green thing in all the structure. I meas- 
ured some of these trunks, and found them 
five-and-twenty feet in diameter, twelve feet 
above the ground. I counted the rings in a 
small tree, four feet in diameter, and found 
about one hundred and eighty; so that these 
giants must have been growing more than a 
thousand years.” 

In default of words, the Sergeant tries a 
sketch of one of these trees. The huge trunk 
occupies the whole breadth of the sheet of 
paper, and by it, as a sort of measure, is a 
horseman, depicted on as small a scale as his 
blunt pencil will permit. “It won’t do,” he 
writes under the picture, by way of note— 
“the tree doesn’t look big enough.” The trail 
through this forest was a bed of soft mud, 
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winding around the trees, through which the | 


men plodded wearily, each loaded with rations 
for three days. 
At length they came to a river which must 


be forded. When the thick woolen trowsers | 


of the soldiers become saturated with water, 
they are so heavy as to interfere with the 
marching. So the Captain ordered every man 
to strip off his lower garments, keeping his coat 
on. Clothing, rations, and ammunition were 
then hoisted upon their shoulders to be out of 
the way of the water, which was waist-deep, 
running with great velocity, and as cold as ice. 
The Captain and another officer stationed them- 
selves in the deepest part, so as to help any one 
who might be swept from his feet. In plunged 
the bare-legged troops, and with infinite plash- 
ing and oh-oh-ing buffeted their way across. 
A couple of the “little uns” lost their footing, 
and disappeared for a moment under the wa- 
ter; but were fished up by the officers. Only 
four men had their ammunition wet. 

After a while they struck the coast, and 
marched along it, over cheerless bluffs and 
naked sand-hills. Near a small creek they 
found a spot where settlers had “located.” 


The burnt rafters of the huts, the pigs and | 


poultry running wild, and a new-made grave, 
told the story of the little settlement, and of its 
destruction by the savages. At another place, 
two graves were pointed out near a picket. 
Here a couple of squaws were buried. They 


had approached the post to talk with the whites, 


who, thinking they might be spies, had shot 
them on the spot. There is a fearful account 
in barbarity open between the settlers and the 
savages. Who can tell on which side the bal- 
ance lies? 

On the banks of the River Chetkoe the sol- 
diers found the ruins of a hut. It had be- 
longed to an adventurer who had established 
a ferry across the river. The Indians ferried 
people across at a lower price than he demand- 
ed. He maltreated them, and hence arose the 
troubles in this region. Here the troops hap- 
pened to find a caché of potatoes and cabbages 
that had belonged to the late ferryman. ‘This 
was a God-send to us poor soldiers,” says the 
Sergeant, ‘‘ for Uncle Sam doesn’t furnish them 
with any thing of the sort better than rice and 
tough old beans. Every man was busy at the 
caché in a moment, eager to lay in a stock of 
‘praties’ for supper. ‘The ferryman’s fence, 
which made capital fuel, suffered some—and 
so did we, for it began to rain, and kept it up 
all night.” 

Hereabouts an express met them, urging the 
Colonel to hurry on to a point twenty-five 
miles distant, where fighting was going on. 
Twenty-five volunteers had fortified themselves 
on a sand-bank, where they were surrounded 
by the Indians. Off went the soldiers, up hills 
and down precipices. One of the mules slipped 
going up a steep ascent, and in his struggles to 
regain his feet, kicked a nugget of pure gold 
out of the hill-side. It was picked up by the 





man who happened to be next behind the long- 
eared quadruped, It weighed two and a half 
ounces, 

They kept a sharp look-out for Indians—a 
little too sharp, as one fellow found to his cost. 
He saw something—or thought he did—and 
gave the alarm—* Indians !” 

“Charge—double quick!” shouted the Col- 
onel, and the soldiers dashed into the woods. 
But not an Indian was there, much to the wrath 
of the officer. 

““Where’s the man that cried Indians?” he 
exclaimed. “Send himhere. So you are the 
fellow that saw Indians when there were none! 
How dare you give a false alarm? I'll give you 
Indians next time you play such a trick !—Move 
on!” 

When they reached the votunteers, they found 
that they had had an unpleasant time of it. 
They had been shut up in a sort of pen, only 
two or three logs high, and these were stuck 
full of arrows and bullets. One man lay dead 
inside. The Indians had stolen all their horses, 
and kept up a constant firing from behind a 
row of sand-hills, fifty yards off. One cunning 
fellow annoyed them much. He would lift his 
hat over the ridge, and when he had drawn the 
fire of the whites, would spring up and discharge 
his piece. At last his trick was found out; one 
of the volunteers reserved his fire, while the 
others blazed away as usual at the hat. No 
sooner did the top of the Indian’s head appear 
then a bullet from the unerring rifle “ took the 
top of it clean off; next mornin’ we saw the 
blood and har on the spot,” said one of the vol- 
unteers. They thought they had picked off six 
or eight of the besiegers. 

As they approached Rogue River, they now 
and then got a shot at a red-skin. At the 
mouth of the river they came upon the ruins 
of the huts and flumes which the miners had 
deserted. ‘They had been attacked by surprise 
a month before, and those who had escaped 
crossed the river and built a mud fort, where 
they had held out against the savages. All 
around lay the proofs of attack: mengled and 
putrefying bodies, half devoured by crows and 
gulls. Some had been tied fast, and their 
throats had been cut; the heads of others had 
been crushed in by blows from hatchets; the 
bodies of others were riddled with bullets. 

As the soldiers approached the deserted huts, 
they saw a few Indians running out, and mak- 
ing off for the woods, after having set fire to the 
buildings. They were about to pitch their camp, 
when the fog lifted from the river, and they saw 
a body of whites on the opposite bank. One 
of these swam across on a plank, and told the 
Colonel that it would be dangerous to encamp 
there, for the adjacent woods were full of In- 
dians, who would be able to pick them off at 
pleasure. So they moved down to the beach 
and encamped on the bare shore. r 

The Sergeant happened to be peering at the 
distant woods through a spy-glass, when he 
caught a glimpse of a couple of dark visages, 
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half a mile off, rising from the bushes, and evi- | crossed the river to the mud fort where the set- 
dently on the look-out for something in the | tlers had taken refuge. 

neighborhood of the camp. They remained as “A queer place it was, and queer people they 
immovable as though cast in bronze, little dream- | were in it,” says the Sergeant, who was among 
ing that the whites had a “medicine” which | the first to enter. The children were playing 
brought them in full view. What they were look- | outside, glad of a chance to get out after their 
ing at was soon apparent. There was an old | month's confinement. There were rough buck- 
miners’ ditch running down from the hills to | skin-clad miners and mule-drivers, thick-lipped 
the neighborhood of the camp. This made a) flabby squaws, delicate-looking American wo- 
capital covered way, and a gang of the Indians | men, and dirty, noisy children, and a general 
had crept down in the hope of picking off a) mixture of all the mongrel and nondescript 

















straggler or two, and their friends up in the | 
bush were watching the execution of this plan. | 
One of the whites had strayed off toward the | 
ditch, when three or four simultaneous shots | 
came near finishing him. 

“Indians! Indians! Turn out, double quick | 
time!” was the cry, and a party started for the | 
ditch. 

“ Almost all our men were raw recruits,” 
says the Sergeant, who, being a veteran him- | 
self, feels no little contempt for recruits and | 
volunteers; “‘and when the bullets began to 
whistle about our head they would dodge. But 
dodging or no dodging, the Captain cussed us 
forward, and we ran at full speed for the ditch. 
But the Indians ran faster than we could, and 
got off.” 

‘How the ugly, naked red divils run,” said a 
Hibernian soldier to his comrade, as they made 
their way back to camp. 

“‘An' did ye see that old sinner jump up as 
high as ever he could, an’ make faces at us?” 


“Yes, an’ I got a pop at him, an’ give him 
something to jump up for.” 
Night fell, and the only sound was the hollow 


beating of the surf upon the shore. The senti- 
nels lay crouched under the bushes or in shal- 
low pits dug in the sand. The mist fell coldly, 
and the Sergeant had given his blanket an ex- 
tra fold, and was half thinking half dreaming 
of a bright fireside and loving faces far away— 
for peaceful visions will now and then flit before 
the memory and fancy of the sternest old vet- 
eran—when a shot, and another, and another, 
was heard from the direction of the line of sen- 
tries. In a moment one man and then another 
staggered forward and fell to the ground. 

All rushed to arms, expecting an attack ; but 
none came. The fallen men were brought in. 
The first proved to be the corporal of the guard. 
He had been making the round of the sentries, 
one of whom—a raw recruit, as the Sergeant is 
careful to mention—mistaking him for an In- 
dian, had fired upon him, and given a mortal 
wound. The other fallen man was one of the 
sentinels, who had rushed toward the camp as 
soon as he heard the firing, and had tumbled 
down in sheer affright. 

“So much,” comments Sergeant Jones, “ for 
sending recruits fresh from an emigrant ship, to 
fight Indians in the woods. This is the third 
corporal of the guard whom I have known shot 
by green sentinels.” 

The next day, after burying the corporal, the 





soldiers managed to rig up an old flat-boat, and 


races of the mines, crowded together in the lit- 
tle fort. 

Entering the best looking cabin, he found 
it full almost to suffocation. The people had 
evidently got accustomed to close quarters. 
Some were smoking, some sleeping; one was 
frying pork over the fire. A pretty young wo- 
man in one corner was putting the finishing 
touches to her toilet. The white women, who 
had kept the squaws at a respectable distance, 
in a separate hut, were full of what they had 
suffered, and eager to tell all the news. There 
had been a succession of fighting and parleying. 
At one time a party of fourteen, who had gone 
out to dig potatoes, fell into an ambuscade, and 
had lost six of their number. A boat from Port 
Orford, which had attempted to bring provisions 
to the fort, had swamped in the surf, and six of 
the crew were drowned. Among the prisoners 
who had been taken by the Indians, was a Mrs. 
Geysel and her three daughters—her husband 
and three sons were killed. They had succeed- 
ed in inducing the Indians to give up Mrs. Gey- 
sel and her children, though they were loth to 
part with the eldest, as one of the chiefs wished 
to keep her as his wife. 

Mrs. Geysel was there, a stout buxom woman, 
with a strong German accent and pronunciation. 
She and the others—three or four talking at a 
time—commenced telling what had happened. 

“Dey give us blenty to eat, and blenty of 
hard work to do,” said Mrs. G. ‘Dey kills 
ever so many cattle—sometimes two, dree in 
von day.” 

“Yes, our cattle every one of ’em; and a 
nice time the rascals had of it, too,” chimed in 
another. 

“ An’ they did’n’t want to let Mrs. Geysel go,” 
said a third; “an’ they would’n’t a-let her dar- 
ter there off any way, if it had’n’t a-been for 
Charley Brown an’ his squaw.” 

“ Charley an’ his squaw went right out among 
‘em; an’ the chiefs came up an’ shook hands 
with Charley.” 

“Yes, an’ Charley’s squaw had to go out 
more’n once,” broke in another good dame. 

“ She’s a real good squaw, she is,” certified a 
tall raw-boned dame, “a sort of a she-General 
Jackson in looks”—so the Sergeant describes 
her—who had seen much of life in the diggings, 
and hated squaws in general most devoutly. 
“ Yes, she’s a real good squaw, if there ever was 
one; an’ Miss Geysel would a-had to stay with 
the Indians if it had’n't a-been for her.” 

“They e’enamost had a fight about it; an’ 
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old Josh—he’s one of the chiefs—like to got 
killed ’cause he wanted to let her go, an’ the 
others didn’t.” 


| squaw—had a child in her arms. 


These seem- 
| ed sad at the prospect of being sent away; but 
the younger ones squatted down before the Colo- 


“We had to give em ever so much for her— | nel’s tent, chattering and sewing, as though they 
more’n twenty blankets, and lots o’ provisions | didn’t care whether they staid or went. 


an’ clothes.” 

“Yes, an’ a’ter all, they would have that 
handsome head-dress.” 

“They would have that,” 
young woman, who had by this time arranged | 
her attire to her satisfaction. “”I'was a beauti- | 
ful head-dress, with ever so many feathers and 
ribbons. 
and wartited to wear it himself.” 

So the poor women gossiped, as though they 
had not been for a month shut up, in peril of 
their lives, in a little mud fort, with hundreds | 
of wild Indians prowling around eager to get a 
shot at them. ‘There was un aristocracy here 
as well as elsewhere. The white women were 
awfully severe upon the five poor squaws who 
had come to the fort with their mining protect- 
ors, who were contemptuously styled “ squaw- | 
men.” 

The General Jackson-looking Amazon, who 


said the pretty | 


One of the chiefs took a likin’ to it, | 


“Charley now made his appearance, accom- 
| panied by the guide, who happened also to be a 
| member of the Oregon Legislature, and a justice 
of the peace. The pair held a short consulta- 
tion with the Colonel; and then the woman was 
called forward, and there, on the banks of the 
| Rogue River, by the shore of the great Pacific, 
with a circle of rough-looking miners standing 
| around, the marriage ceremony was performed. 
| Charley promised to have her, and her only, 
| for his lawful wedded wife, and then translated 
| the words of the ceremony for the benefit of his 
dusky tattooed bride. She granted out some 
rough Indian gutterals in reply, and the knot 
was tied. There was no kissing the bride, and 
no wedding feast. Some of the by-standers were 
inclined to make light of the ceremony; but 
Charley, growling out an oath or two, dandled 
‘his baby, and looked defiance at the mockers 
‘and starers. I could not help thinking that his 


had dropped a word in favor of Charley Brown’s determination to cling to the poor brown wo- 
squaw, was especially severe upon the poor In- | man for better or worse, while the prospect be- 
dian women; and took an early opportunity to | fore them was all ‘ worse’ and no ‘ better,’ showed 
tell the Sergeant that she hoped they “were | that there was some honest manhood in the 
a-goin’ to kill all the squaws and copper-colored | rough fellow.” 

young ones.” She was hugely disgusted when So says Sergeant Jones, and so say we. 

she was informed that no such measure was in | After Charley’s marriage, another hard-look- 


contemplation; and in Lady Macbeth style of- | ing fellow stepped forward, looking terribly 


fered to do the ey work with her own hands, | | frightened, and was in like manner wedded to 


“if they dass’n 

Before long a «tittle schooner from Port Or- 
ford came down, and the Colonel proposed to 
send all the women and children up by her. 
The squaws w ere to be sent to their tribe, who 
had “come in,” and all were to go on a “res- | 
ervation.” Then came a storm. The women | 
wouldn’t go in the schooner if the squaws went | 
—the good-for-nothing hussies. The Colonel | 
said the squaws should go at any rate; and if | 
the white women did not choose to go with 
them, they might stay at the fort. 

The “squaw-men” were also unwilling to give 


up their dark favorites, and to suffer them to go | 


back to their tribe. Foremost among these 
was Charley Brown. “ His squaw was a good 
one—every body said so; she was, besides, the 
mother of his child, and before she should go 
on the reserve, he’d marry her off-hand. 
wouldn’t he’d be —” 
which honest Charley put to his determination, 
trusting that the Recording Angel performed 
for his expletive the same kindly service which 
he did for Uncle Toby’s oath. Charley meant 
what he said, and did actually marry the wo- 
man. We must let the Sergeant describe the 
wedding: 

“The five squaws were brought down to the 
camp. Three of them were young, and not bad- 
looking, and had learned to dress in frocks. 
Two were old and ugly, with blue tattooing 
around their mouths. One of them—Charley’s 
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If he | 
We omit the clincher | 


the other old woman. But the men to whom 
the three younger squaws pertained, declared, 
| with more oaths than the occasion demanded, 
| that they “would’n’t marry ’em any how.” 
| But there was fighting as well as marrying to 
|be done. One day the Colonel determined to 
'send an expedition some ten or a dozen miles 
|up the river, to destroy “ Mackanootenay’s 
Town.” Some hard fighting was anticipated, 
| and the party was a strong one. 
“Climbing up these hills,” says the Sergeant, 
| “with blankets, overcoats, muskets, ammuni- 
| tion, and two days’ rations strapped on our 
backs, made some of the new hands swear as 
| well as sweat.” In course of time they came 
within view of the Indian village, hid away in a 
| quiet and peaceful nook. Steep hills and thick 
jungle shut it in on three sides, the fourth being 
covered by the river, sixty yards broad, running 
with a rapid current. Thirteen huts stood ina 
|row near the river. They were not the slight 
lodges of the nomadic tribes of the prairie, but 
were excavations six or eight feet deep, and 
eighteen or twenty feet broad, lined with boards 
and skins, and covered with clap-boards and 
thatching. The coast Indians do not wander 
from their own valley, for there is no unoccu- 
pied room, and if a tribe does not confine its 
fishing to its own home, a fight is the conse- 
quence. A few horses were quietly grazing on 
the green; but the village was deserted by its 





human inhabitants, though the embers still 
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smouldering in some of the huts showed that 
their occupants had but just left. A band of 
the Indians were seen on the opposite side of 
the river, watching the proceedings of the sol- 
diers. ‘Their suspense was of short duration. 
Orders were given to shoot the horses, and set 
fire to the huts; and in a moment all were in 
Hames, the light thatch blazing up like paper. 
The sight of their burning homes decided the 
course of the Indians, and they began to cross 
the river, some distance up-stream, and ad- 
vanced toward the troops. ‘Then ensued a 
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}on. 


| litter, and lugged the sergeant over the logs and 
| through the bushes. 








ceived a horrid wound from the woods. Bro- 
ken-down man jumped up ¢nd ran for dear life. 
We had all to stop in the rain, and rest for a 


| couple of hours. Then we mounted the wound- 
}ed sergeant on a mule, with a man behind to 


hold him on. The poor fellow groaned in 
agony, and begged to be left behind to die. So 


| fearful were his cries that the man with him on 


the mule grew nervous, and couldn’t hold him 
Then we stopped in the dark and made a 


His head soon got under 


tight, which we must permit the Sergeant to tell | the bar of the litter, and we had to stop again. 


in his own way: 

“*Lieutenant D., face your company about, 
double quick, through the timber to the rear of 
the blankets!’ (We had left our packs behind 
when we rushed into the village.) ‘Captain 
J., face your company to the left, double quick, 
Sir, for the timbered ridge. Advance-guard, 
forward!’ shouted the Captain, making for the 
mound and ridge which covered the village. 
‘The Indians were pouring down upon us. From 
rock, tree, and mountain-spur rang their war- 
whoops and cracked their rifles. As we ran, 
the advance-guard, with which I was, met the 
guard who had been left behind with the packs. 
‘The Indians had come down upon them, and 
they didn’t like to stay. We turned the fugi- 
tives back with us, and drove out the Indians 
who had taken possession of the mound. Lieu- 
tenant D. had reached the packs just in the nick 
of time to save them, drove off the Indians 
there, and helped us to ‘ give fits’ to those who 
ran from the mound. Captain J. had a harder 
road to travel; he had to run two hundred and 
fifty yards up-hill, over bare ground, and the In- 
dians got to his station before he did; but we 
helped him drive them out. Luckily these 
Coast Indians are bad shots, and though the 
balls flew about us, and cups, canteens, and 
clothes suffered some, we had but one man tum- 
bled over, and he made no fuss. 

‘When we had driven the Indians from this 
ridge, there was another mound which they still 
held. We turned this, and attacked them in 
front ; and then the red scoundrels—(see how I 
abuse them for defending their village !)—ran 
down to the river, jumped into their canoes, 
and paddled off. Our position commanded the 
crossing, and we made out to kill three as they 
were crossing, besides the five that they left on 
our side of the river. Very likely we killed 
some on the opposite side, for we fired into the 
groups over there. One old woman kept up a 
terrible screeching. The guides said it was be- 
cause we had killed her baby. 

“When all was over, we gathered up our 
packs, and commenced our march back to camp. 
‘Tired and hungry were we, for we had fought 
an hour and a half, after marching for six hours 
over the roughest road I ever saw—and I have 
seen some rough roads in my time. 

“When the excitement of the fight was over, 
the men began to give out. One fellow fell be- 
hind, and the sergeant stopping to help him, re- 





The Captain then took the wounded man upon 
his mule, and so carried him, in spite of cries, 
entreaties, and fainting fits. Once going up a 


|mountain the saddle slipped, and all came to 


the ground, It was a terrible night march— 
men every moment getting lost in the darkness, 
We made two and a half miles in five hours. 

“Next morning we managed to get to our 
camp. The wounded are getting well; and 
soon we shall have another turn with the In- 
dians. It has rained nearly all the time, and 
we are about as dirty and tired a set as ever 
dug on a canal. 

“T can’t help thinking,” concludes the Ser- 
geant, “that if a few adventurers will go so far 
ahead of all civilization, and scatter themselves 
through the labyrinths of these mountain fast- 
nesses, where the elk, the grizzly bear, and the 
Indians have retired to make their last stand 
against gold-hunting, bear-shooting, and Indian- 
killing white men, that these said white men 
have no right to expect Government to send 
soldiers to war against such an awful country, 
and such well-wronged Indians. 1 wish Uncle 
Sam would end the war by putting all the gold- 
hunters on a reservation, and paying them 
roundly to stay there, leaving this God-forsaken 
country to the Indians. As for the economy 
of paying the gold-hunters to stay away, our 
one company costs the country 800 dollars a 
day. You may reckon up what the whole thirty- 
two companies now on the coast will cost at the 
end of the year—when this miserable Oregon 
War will hardly have begun! No one who has 
not traveled there can imagine the wilderness 
of mountains, jungles, and forests that covers all 
the country for hundreds of miles between the 
valleys of the Sacramento and the Willamette 
and the Pacific coast. Frémont had to go 
around it. There are no roads, and only here 
and there trails have been cut, where mining 
parties have found themselves near streams 
leading to the coast. They have spent months 
in cutting a track just wide enough for pack- 
mules. ‘The names of some of the places will 
indicate the character of the country. There 
are ‘ Devil’s Gulch, and ‘ Devil’s Staircase,’ and 
‘ Jump-off-Joe,’ and other break-neck designa- 
tions. Ah, well; we poor soldiers have no votes, 
and must go where honor calls.” 

Such is a single glance at “Soldiering in 
Oregon,” as it seems to Sergeant Jones, on the 





spot. 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE WORD OF A GENTLEMAN. 
\ HEN Mr. and Mrs. Flintwinch panted up to 
the door of the old house in the twilight, 


Jeremiah within a second of Affery, the stran- | 


ger started back. “ Death of my soul!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Why, how did you get here ?” 

Mr. Flintwinch, to whom these words were 
spoken, repaid the stranger’s wonder in full. 
He gazed at him with blank astonishment; he 
looked over his own shoulder, as expecting to 
see some one he had not been aware of stand- 
ing behind him; he gazed at the stranger again, 
speechlessly, at a loss to know what he meant; 


he looked to his wife for explanation ; receiving 
none, he pounced upon her and shook her with 
such heartiness that he shook her cap off her 
head, saying between his teeth, with grim rail- 
lery, as he did it, “ Affery, my woman, you must 


have a dose, my woman! 
tricks! You have been dreaming again, mis- 
tress. What’s it about? Who is it? What 
does it mean? Come! speak out or be choked! 
It’s the only choice I'll give you.” 

Supposing Mistress Affery to have any power 
of election at the moment, her choice was de- 
cidedly to be choked, for she answered not a 
syllable to this adjuration, but, with her bare 
head wagging violently backward and forward, 
resigned herself to her punishment. 
ger, however, picking up her cap with an air of 
gallantry, interposed in her behalf. 

‘** Permit me,” said he, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Jeremiah, who stopped, and released 
his victim. “Thank you. Excuse me. Hus- 
hand and wife I know, from this playfulness. 


This is some of your 


Ha, ha! always agreeable to see that relation | 
May I suggest | 


playfully maintained. Listen! 
that somebody up stairs in the dark is becoming 


energetically curious to know what is going on | 


here ?” 

This reference to Mrs. Clennam’s voice re- 
minded Mr. Flintwinch to step into the hall and 
call up the staircase, “It’s all right, I am here, 
Affery is coming with your light.” Then he 
said to the latter flustered woman, who was put- 
ting her cap on, “ Get out with you, and get up 


The stran- | 


| stairs!” and then turned to the stranger, and 
| said to him, “ Now, Sir, what might you please 
to want?’ 

“T am afraid,” said the stranger, “I must be 
so troublesome as to propose a candle.” 

“True,” assented Jeremiah. ‘I was going 
to doso. Please to stand where you are while 
I get one.” ° 

The visitor was standing in the doorway, but 
| turned a little into the gloom of the house as 
| Mr. Flintwinch turned, and pursued him with 
his eyes into the little room where he groped 
about for a phosphorus box. When he found it, 
it was damp, or otherwise out of order, and 
match after match that he struck into it lighted 
sufficiently to throw a dull glare about his grop- 
ing face, and to sprinkle his hands with pale lit- 
tle spots of fire, but not sufficiently to light the 
candle. Meanwhile, the stranger, taking ad- 
vantage of this fitful illumination of his visage, 
looked intently and wonderingly at him. Jere- 
miah, when he at last lighted the candle, knew 
he had been doing this, by seeing the last shade 
| of a lowering watchfulness clear away from his 
face as it broke into the doubtful smile that was 
a large ingredient in its expression. 

“Be so good,” said Jeremiah, closing the 
house door, and taking a pretty sharp survey of 
the smiling visitor in his turn, “ as to step into my 
counting-house,—It’s all right, I tell you!” pet- 
ulantly breaking off to answer the voice up stairs, 
still unsatisfied, though Affery was there, speak- 
ing in persuasive tones. ‘Don’t I tell you it’s 
allright? Preserve the woman, has she no rea- 
son at all in her?” 

“'Timorous,” remarked the stranger. 

“Timorous?” said Mr. Flintwinch, turning 
his head to retort, as he went before with the 
candle. ‘More courageous than ninety men 
in a hundred, Sir, let me tell you.” 

** Though an invalid?” 

“Many years an invalid. Mrs. Clennam. 
The only one of that name left in the House 
|now. My partner.” 

Saying something apologetically as he crossed 
| the hall, to the effect that at that time of night 
| they were not in the habit of receiving any one, 
and were always shut up, Mr. Flintwinch led 
the way into his own office, which presented a 
sufficiently business-like appearance. Here he 
put the light on his desk, and said to the stran- 
ger, with his wryest twist upon him, ‘ Your 
commands.” 

‘**My name is Blandois.” 

“Blandois. I don’t know it,” said Jeremiah. 

“T thought it possible,” resumed the other, 
, that you might have been advised from Paris—” 








| “We have had no advice from Paris respect- 
|ing any body of the name of Blandois,” said 
Jeremiah. 

| “No?” 

“No.” 

| Jeremiah stood in his favorite attitude, scrap- 
ing his jaws. The smiling Mr. Blandois, open- 
ing his cloak to get his hand to a breast pocket, 
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MR. FLINTWINCH HAS A MILD ATTAUK OF IRRITABILITY. 


paused to say, with a laugh in his glittering 
eyes, which it occurred to Mr. Flintwinch were 
too near together : 

“You are so like a friend of mine! Not so 
identically the same as I supposed when I really 
did for the moment take you to be the same in 
the dusk—for which I ought to apologize; per- 
mit me to do so; a readiness to confess my er- 
rors is, I hope, a part of the frankness of my 
character—still, however, uncommonly like.” 

“Indeed?” said Jeremiah, perversely. “But 
I have not received any letter of advice from 
any where, respecting any body of the name of 
Blandois.” 





** Just so,” said the stranger. 

“* Just so,” said Jeremiah. 

Mr. Blandois, not at all put out by this omis- 
sion on the part of the correspondents of the 
house of Clennam and Co., took his pocket-book 
from his breast pocket, selected a letter from 
that receptacle, and handed it to Mr. Flint- 
winch. “No doubt you are well acquainted 
with the writing. Perhaps the letter speaks for 
itself, and requires no advice. You are a far 
more competent judge of such affairs than I am. 
It is my misfortune to be, not so much a man 
of business, as what the world calls (arbitrarily ) 
a gentleman.” 
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Mr. Flintwinch took the letter, and read, un- 
der date of Paris, ‘‘ We have to present to you, 
on behalf of a highly-esteemed correspondent 
of our Firm, M. Blandois, of this city,” etec., 
ete. “Such facilities as he may require, and 
such attentions as may lie in your power,” etc., 
ete. ‘* Also have to add that if you will honor 
M. Blandois’s drafts at sight to the extent of, 
say Fifty Pounds sterling (£50),” etc., ete. 

“Very good, Sir,” said Mr. Flintwinch. 
“Take a chair. To the extent of any thing 
that our house can do—we are in a retired, old- 
fashioned, steady way of business, Sir—we shall 
be happy to render you our best assistance. I 
observe from the date of this that we could not 
yet be advised of it. Probably you came over 
with the delayed mail that brings the ad- 
vice.” 

“That I came over with the delayed mail, 
Sir,” returned Mr. Blandois, passing his white 
hand down his high-hooked nose, ‘‘I know to 
the cost of my head and stomach—the detested 
and intolerable weather having racked them 
both. You see me in the plight in which I 
came out of the packet within this half hour. 
I ought to have been here hours ago, and then 
I should not have to apologize—permit me to 
apologize—for presenting myself so unseasona- 
bly, and frightening—no, by-the-by, you said 
not frightening; permit me to apologize again 
—the esteemed lady, Mrs. Clennam, in her in- 
valid chamber above stairs.” 

Swagger and an air of condescension do so 
much, that Mr. Flintwinch had already begun 
to think this a highly gentlemanly personage. 
Not the less unyielding with him on that ac- 
count, he scraped his chin and said, what could 
he have the honor of doing for Mr. Blandois 
to-night, out of business hours? 

“Faith!” returned that gentleman, shrugging 
his cloaked shoulders, “I must change, and eat 
and drink, and be lodged somewhere. Have 
the kindness to advise me, as a total stranger, 
where, and money is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference, until to-morrow. The nearer the place, 
the better. Next door, if that’s all.” 

Mr. Flintwinch was slowly beginning, “ For 
a gentleman of your habits, there is not in this 
immediate neighborhood any hotel—” when 
Mr. Blandois took him up. 

*¢So much for my habits! my dear Sir,” said 
he, snapping his fingers. ‘A citizen of the 


far, I can recommend; but there’s no style 
about it.” 

“TI dispense with style!’ said Mr. Blandois, 
waving his hand. ‘Do me the honor to show 
me the house, and introduce me there (if I am 
not too troublesome), and I shall be infinitely 
obliged.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, upon this, looked up his hat, 
and lighted Mr. Blandois across the hall again. 
As he put the candle on a bracket, where the 
dark old paneling almost served as an extin- 
guisher for it, he bethought himself of going up 
| to tell the invalid that he would not be absent 
five minutes. 

“Oblige me,” said the visitor, on his saying 
so, “by presenting my card of visit. Do me 
the favor to add, that I shall be happy to wait 
on Mrs. Clennam, to offer my personal compli- 
| ments, and to apologize for having occasioned 
| any agitation in this tranquil corner, if it should 
suit her convenience to endure the presence of 
a stranger for a few minutes after he shall have 
changed his wet-clothes and fortified himself 
with something to eat and drink.” 

Jeremiah made all dispatch, and said, on his 
return, “She'll be glad to see you, Sir; but, 
being conscious that her sick room has no at- 
tractions, wishes me to say that she won't hold 
you to your offer, in case you should think better 
of it.” 

“To think better of it,” returned the gallant 
Blandois, ‘‘ would be to slight a lady; to slight 
a lady would be deficient in chivalry toward the 
sex ;” here he kissed his fingers ; ‘‘ and chivalry 
toward the sex is a part of my character!” Thus 
expressing himself, he threw the draggled skirt 
of his cloak over his shoulder, and accompanied 
Mr. Flintwinch to the tavern; taking up on the 
road a porter, who was waiting with his port- 
manteau on the outer side of the gateway. 

The house was kept in a homely manner, and 
the condescension of Mr. Blandois was infinite. 
It seemed to fill to inconvenience the little bar 
in which the widow landlady and her two daugh- 
ters received him; it was much too big for the 
narrow wainscoated room with a bagatelle-board 
in it, that was first proposed for his reception ; 

it swamped the little private holiday sitting- 
| room of the family, which was finally given up 
| to him. Here, in dry clothes and scented linen, 
| with sleeked hair, a great ring on each fore- 
finger, and a massive show of watch-chain, Mr. 








world has no habits. That I am, in my poor | Blandois waiting for his dinner, lolling on a 
way, a gentleman, by Heaven! I will not deny, | window-seat with his knees drawn up, looked, 
but I have no unaccommodating prejudiced hab- | for all the difference in the setting of the jewel, 
its. A clean room, a hot dish for dinner, and | painfully and wonderfully like a certain Mon- 
a bottle of not absolutely poisonous wine, are | sieur Rigaud who had once so waited for his 
all I want to-night. But I want that much | breakfast, lying on the stone ledge of the iron 
without the trouble of going one unnecessary | grating of a cell in a villainous dungeon at Mar- 
inch to get it.” seilles. 

“There is,” said Mr. Flintwinch, scraping| His greed at dinner, too, was closely in keep- 
his jaws with more than his usual deliberation, | ing with the greed of Monsieur Rigaud at break- 
as he met, for a moment, Mr. Blandois’s shin- | fast. His avaricious manner of collecting all 
ing eyes, which were restless; ‘‘there is a|the eatables about him, and devouring some 
coffee-house and tavern close here, which, so | with his eyes, while devouring others with his 
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jaws, was the same manner. His utter disre- 
gard of other people, as shown in his way of 
tossing the little womanly toys of furniture 
about, flinging favorite cushions under his boots 
for a softer rest, and crushing delicate cover- 
ings with his big body and his great black head, 
had the same brute selfishness at the bottom of 
it. ‘The softly moving hands that were so busy 
among the dishes had the old wicked facility 
of the hands that had clung to the bars. And 
when he could eat no more, and sat sucking his 
delicate fingers, one by one, and wiping them 
on a cloth, there wanted nothing but the sub- 
stitution of vine-leaves to finish the picture. 

On this man, with his mustache going up and 
his nose coming down in that most evil of smiles, 
and with his surface eyes looking as if they be- 
longed to. his dyed hair, and had had their nat- 
ural power of reflecting light stopped by some 
similar process, Nature, always true, and never 
working in vain, had set the mark, Beware! It 
was not her fault if the warning were fruitless. 
She is never to blame in any such instance, 

Mr. Blandois, having finished his repast and 
cleaned his fingers, took a cigar from his pocket, 
and, lying on the window-seat, again smoked it 
out at his leisure, occasionally apostrophizing 
the smoke as it parted from his thin lips in a 
thin stream, to this effect: 

** Blandois, you shall turn the tables on socie- 
ty, my little child. Ha, ha! Bah, you have be- 
gun well, Blandois! At a pinch, an excellent 


master in English or French; a man for the bo- 


som of families! You have a quick perception, 
you have humor, you have ease, you have insin- 
uating manners, you have a good appearance ; 
in effect you are a gentleman! A gentleman 
you shall live, my small boy, and a gentleman 
you shall die. You shall win, however the 
game goes. They shall all confess your merit, 
Blandois. You shall subdue the society which 
has grievously wronged you, to your own high 
spirit. Death of my soul. You are high-spir- 
ited by right and nature, Blandois !” 

To such soothing murmurs did this gentle- 
man smoke out his cigar and drink out his bot- 
tle of wine. Both being finished, he shook him- 
self into a sitting attitude, and with the conclud- 
ing serious apostrophe, ‘‘Hold, then! Blan- 
dois, you ingenious one, have all your wits 
about you!” arose and went back to the house 
of Clennam and Co, 

He was received at the door by Mistress Af- 
fery, who, under instructions from her lord, had 
lighted up two candles in the hall and a third 
on the staircase, and who conducted him to Mrs, 
Clennam’s room. Tea was prepared there, and 
such little company arrangements had been made 
as usually attended the reception of expected 
visitors. They were slight on the greatest oc- 
casion, never extending beyond the production 
of the China tea-service, and the covering of 
the bed with a sober and sad drapery. For the 
rest, there was the bier-like sofa with the block 
upon it, and the figure in the widow’s dress, as 





if attired for execution; the fire topped by the 
mound of damped ashes; the grate with its sec- 
ond little mound of ashes; the kettle, and the 
smell of black dye ; all as they had been for fif- 
teen years. 

Mr. Flintwinch presented the gentleman com- 
mended to the consideration of Clennam and 
Co. Mrs. Clennam, who had the letter lying 
before her, bent her head and requested him to 
sit. ‘They looked very closely at one another. 
That was but natural curiosity. 

“T thank you, Sir, for thinking of a disabled 
woman like me. Few who come here on busi- 
ness have any remembrance to bestow on one so 
removed from observation. It would be idle to 
expect that they should have. Out of sight, out 
of mind. When I am grateful for the excep- 
tion, I don’t complain of the rule.” 

Mr. Blandois, in his most gentlemanly man- 
ner, was afraid he had disturbed her by unhap- 
pily presenting himself at such an unconscion- 
able time. For which he had already offered 
his best apologies to Mr.— he begged pardon, 
but by name had not the distinguished honor—” 

“Mr. Flintwinch has been connected with 
the House many years.” 

Mr. Blandois was Mr. Flintwinch’s most obe- 
dient humble servant. He entreated Mr. Flint- 
winch to receive the assurance of his profound. 
est consideration. 

**My husband being dead,” said Mrs. Clen- 
nam, “and my son preferring another pursuit, 
our old House has no other representative in 
these days than Mr. Flintwinch.” 

“What do you call yourself?” was the surly 
demand of that gentleman. ‘You have the 
head of two men.” 

‘“* My sex disqualifies me,” she proceeded, with 
merely a slight turn of her eyes in Jeremiah’s 
direction, ‘‘ from taking a responsible part in the 
business, even if I had the ability, and therefore 
Mr. Flintwinch combines my interests with his 
own, and conducts it. It is not what it used to 
be, but some of our old friends (principally the 
writers of this letter) have the kindness not to 
forget us, and we retain the power of doing what 
they intrust to us as efficiently as we ever did. 
This, however, is not interesting to you. You 
are English, Sir?” 

“Faith, madam, no; neither born nor bred 
in England. In effect, I am of no country,” 
said Mr. Blandois, stretching out his leg and 
smiting it, ‘‘I descend from half a dozen coun- 
tries.” 

‘*You have been much about the world?” 

“It istrue. By Heaven, madam, I have been 
here and there and every where!” 

“You have no ties, probably. 
ried?” 

‘*Madam,” said Mr. Blandois, with an ugly 
fall of his eyebrows, “I adore your sex, but I 
am not married—never was.” 

Mistress Affery, who stood at the table near 
him pouring out the tea, happened in her dreamy 
state to look at him as he said these words, 


Are not mar- 
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and to fancy that she caught an expression in 
his eyes which held her own eyes so that she 
could not get them away. The effect of this 
fancy was, to keep her staring at him with the 
tea-pot in her hand, not only to her own great 
uneasiness, but manifestly to his too, and, 
through them both, to Mrs. Clennam’s and Mr. 
Flintwinch’s. Thus a few ghostly moments 
supervened when they were all confusedly star- 
ing without knowing why. 

“‘ Affery,” her mistress was the first to say, 
‘¢what is the matter with you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mistress Affery, with 
her disengaged left hand extended toward the 
visitor. “It ain't me. It’s him!” 

** What does this good woman mean?” cried 


Mr. Blandois, turning white, hot, and slowly | 


rising with a look of such deadly wrath that 
it contrasted surprisingly with the slight force 
of his words. “ How is it possible to understand 
this good creature!’ 

“It’s not possible,” said Mr. Flintwinch, 
screwing himself rapidly in that direction. 
‘“*She don’t know what she means. She’s an 
idiot—a wanderer in her mind. She shall have 
a dose, she shall have such a dose! Get along 
with you, my woman,” he added in her ear, 
“get along with you, while you know you're 
Affery, and before you’re shaken to yeast.” 

Mistress Affery, sensible of the danger in 
which her identity stood, relinquished the tea- 
pot as her husband seized it, put her apron over 
her head, and in a twinkling vanished. The 
visitor gradually broke into a smile, and sat 
down again. 

“ You'll excuse her, Mr. Blandois,” said Jere- 
miah, pouring out the tea himself; “she’s fail- 
ing and breaking up; that’s what she’s about. 
Do you take sugar, Sir?” 


“Thank you; notea forme. Pardon my ob- 


serving it, but that’s a very remarkable watch !” 

The tea-table was drawn up near the sofa, 
with a small interval between it and Mrs, Clen- 
nam’s own particular table. Mr. Blandois in 
his gallantry had risen to hand that lady her 
tea (her dish of toast was already there), and it 
was in placing the cup conveniently within her 
reach that the watch, lying before her as it al- 
ways did, attracted his attention. Mrs. Clen- 
nam looked suddenly up at him. 

“May I be permitted? Thank you. A fine 
old-fashioned watch,” he said, taking it in his 
hand. “Heavy for use, but massive and genu- 
ine. I have a partiality for every thing genu- 
ine. Such as I am, I am genuine myself. Ha! 
A gentleman’s watch with two cases in the old 
fashion. May I remove it from the outer case? 
Thank you. Ay? An old silk watch-lining, 
worked with beads! I have often seen these 
among old Dutch people and Belgians. Quaint 
things !” 

“They are old-fashioned too,” said Mrs. 
Clennam. 

“Very. But this is not as old as the watch, 
I think ?” 


|ing round with his own smile again. 
jis this D.N. F.? 








“T think not.” 

“Extraordinary how they used to complicate 
these ciphers!” remarked Mr. Blandois, glane- 
“Now, 
It might be almost any thing.” 

“Those are the letters.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, who had been observantly 
pausing all this time with a cup of tea in his 


| hand and his mouth open ready to swallow the 


contents, began to do so; always entirely fill- 
ing his mouth before he emptied it at a gulp: 
and always deliberating again before he refilled 
it. 

“DD. N. F. was some tenderly lovely fascina- 
ting creature, I make no doubt,” observed Mr. 
Blandois, as he snapped on the case again. 
“T adore her memory on the supposition. Un- 
fortunately for my peace of mind I adore but 
too readily. It may be a vice, it may be a vir- 
tue, but adoration of female beauty and merit 
constitutes three parts of my character.” 

Mr. Flintwinch had by this time poured him- 
self out another cup of tea, which he was swal- 
lowing in gulps as before, with his eyes di- 
rected to the invalid. 

“You may be heart-free in this affair, Sir,” 
she returned to Mr. Blandois. “Those letters 
are not intended, I believe, for the initials of 
any name,” 

““Of a motto, perhaps?” said Mr. Blandois, 
casually. 

“Of a sentence. They have always stood, I 
believe, for Do Not Forget!” 

“And naturally,” said Mr. Blandois, replac- 
ing the watch, and stepping backward to his 
former chair, “you do not forget.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, finishing his tea, not only 
took a longer gulp than he had taken yet, but 
made his succeeding pause under new circum- 
stances; that is to say, with his head thrown 
back and his cup still held at his lips, while his 
eyes were still directed at the invalid. She had 
that force of face and that concentrated air of 
collecting her firmness or obstinacy, which rep- 
resented in her case what would have been ges- 
ture and action in another, as she replied with 
her deliberate strength of speech: 

“No, Sir, I do not forget. To lead a life as 
monotonous as mine has been during many 
years, is not the way to forget. To lead a life 
of self-examination and preparation, is not the 
way to forget. To be sensible of having (as we 
all have, every one of us, all the children of 
Adam !) offenses to repent and peace to make, 
does not justify the desire to forget. Therefore 
I have long dismissed it, and I neither forget 
nor wish to forget.” 

Mr. Flintwinch, who had latterly been shak- 
ing the sediment at the bottom of his tea-cup 
round and round, here gulped it down, and put- 
ting the cup in the tea-tray, as done with, turned 
his eyes upon Mr. Blandois, as if to ask him 
what he thought of that? 

“ All expressed, madam,” said Mr. Blandois, 
with his smoothest bow and his white hand on 
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his breast, ‘‘by the word ‘naturally,’ which 1| 
am proud to have sufficient apprehension and | 
appreciation (but without appreciation I could 
not be Blandois) to employ.” 

«Pardon me, Sir,” she returned, “ if I doubt 
the likelihood of a gentleman of pleasure, and 
change, and politeness, accustomed to court and 
to be courted—” 

“Oh, madam! By Heaven!” 

“If I doubt, I say, the likelihood of such a 
character quite comprehending what belongs | 
to mine in my circumstances. Not to obtrude | 
doctrine upon you”—she looked at the rigid pile 
of hard pale books before her—‘‘(for you go your | 
own way, and the consequences are on your own | 
head), I will say this much; that I shape my 
course by pilots, strictly by proved and tried pi- 
lots, under whom [ can not be shipwrecked— 
can not be—and that if I were unmindful of the | 
admonition conveyed in those three letters, I 
should not be half as chastened as I am.” 

It was curious how she seized the occasion to 
argue with some invisible opponent. Was it 
with her own better sense, always turning upon 
herself and her own deception ? 

“If I forgot my ignorances in my life of 
health and freedom, I might complain of the 
life to which I am now condemned. I never 
do; I never have done. If I forgot that this 
scene, the Earth, is expressly meant to be a 
scene of gloom, and hardship, and dark trial, 
for the creatures who are made out of its dust, 





I might have some tenderness for its vanities. 


But I have no such tenderness. If I did not 
know that we are, every one, the subject (most 
justly the subject) of a wrath that must be sat- 
isfied, and against which mere works are no- 
thing, I might repine at the difference between 
me, imprisoned here, and the people who pass 
that gateway yonder. But I take it as a grace 
and favor to the elected to make the satisfac- 
tion I am making here, to know what I know 
for certain here, and to work out what I am 
working out here. My affliction might other- 
wise have had no meaning to me. Hence I 
would forget nothing, and I do forget nothing. 
Hence I am contented, and say it is better with 
me than with millions.” 

As she spoke these words she put her hand 
upon the watch, and restored it to the precise 
spot on her little table which it always occu- 
pied. With her touch lingering upon it, she sat 
for some moments afterward looking at it stead- 
ily and half-defiantly. It was almost as if she 
had said, “I court remembrance of the debts of 
my soul, and strike my payments off, taking 
credit for every hour’s enforced endurance here, 
and for every profession I make, and sacrifice” 
of other people—‘“‘ that I offer up, according to 
my doctrine.” 

Mr. Blandois, during this exposition, had been 
strictly attentive, keeping his eyes fastened on 
the lady, and thoughtfully stroking his mustache 
with his two hands. Mr. Flintwin had been 





a little fidgety, and now struck in. 


‘There, there, there!” said he. ‘That is 
quite understood, Mrs. Clennam, and you have 
spoken piously and well. Mr. Blandois, I dare 
say, is not of a pious cast.” 

‘On the contrary, Sir!’ that gentleman pro- 
tested. ‘Your pardon! It’s a part of my char- 
acter. I am sensitive, ardent, and imaginative. 
A sensitive, ardent, and imaginative man, Mr. 
Flintwinch, must be that, or nothing!” 

There was an inkling of suspicion in Mr, 
Flintwinch’s face that he might be nothing, as 
he swaggered out of his chair (it was character. 
istic of this man, as it is of all men similarly 
marked, that whatever he did, he overdid, 
though it were sometimes by only a_hair’s. 
breadth), and approached to take his leave of 
Mrs. Clennam. 

‘*With what will appear to you the egotism 
of a sick old woman, Sir,” she then said, “ though 
really through your accidental allusion, I have 
been led away into the subject of myself and 
my infirmities. Being so considerate as to visit 
me, I beg you will be likewise so considerate as 
to overlook that. Don’t compliment me, if you 
please.” For he was evidently going to do it. 
“Mr. Flintwinch will be happy to render you 
any service, and I hope your stay in this city 
may prove agreeable.” 

Mr. Blandois thanked her, and kissed his 
fingers several times. ‘‘ This is an old room,” 
he remarked, with a sudden sprightliness of 
manner, looking round when he got near the 
door. ‘I have been so interested that I have 
not observed it. But it’s a genuine old room.” 

“Tt is a genuine old house,” said Mrs. Clen- 
nam, with her frozen smile. ‘ A place of no 
pretensions, but a piece of antiquity.” 

‘*Faith!” cried the visitor, “If Mr. Flint- 
winch would do me the favor to take me through 
the rooms on my way out, he could hardly oblige 
me more. An old house is a weakness with me. 
I have many weaknesses, but none greater. I 
love and study the picturesque, in all varieties. 
I have been called picturesque myself. It is no 
merit to be picturesque—I have greater merits, 
perhaps—but I may be, by an accident. Sym- 
pathy, sympathy !” 

“T tell you beforehand, Mr. Blandois, that 
you'll find it very dingy, and very bare,” said 
Jeremiah, taking up the candle. ‘It’s not 
worth your looking at.” But Mr. Blandois, 
clapping him in a friendly manner on the shoul- 
der, only laughed; so the said Blandois kissed 
his fingers again to Mrs. Clennam, and they 
went out of the room together. 

“You don’t care to go up stairs?” said Jere- 
miah, on the landing. 

‘On the contrary, Mr. Flintwinch; if not 
tiresome to you, I shall be charmed!” 

Mr. Flintwinch, therefore, wormed himself 
up the staircase, and Mr. Blandois followed 
close. They ascended to the great garret bed- 
room which Arthur had occupied on the night 
of his return. ‘There, Mr. Blandois!” said Jer- 
emiah, showing it, “I hope you may think that 
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worth coming so high to see. I confess I) | 
don’t.” | 

Mr. Blandois being enraptured, they walked 
through other garrets and passages, and came 
down the staircase again. By this time, Mr. 
Flintwinch had remarked that he never found 
the visitor looking at any room, after throwing 
one quick glance around, but always found the | 
visitor looking at him, Mr. Flintwinch. With 
this discovery in his thoughts, he turned about 

on the staircase to try him again. He met his | 

eyes directly, and on the instant of their fixing | 
one another, the visitor, with that ugly play of | 
nose and mustache, laughed (as he had done at 
every similar moment since they left Mrs. Clen- 
nam’s chamber) a diabolically silent laugh. 

As a much shorter man than the visitor, Mr. | 
Flintwinch was at the physical disadvantage of 
being thus disagreeably leered at from a height; | 
and as he went first down the staircase, and was 
usually a step or two lower than the other, this | 
disadvantage was at the time increased. He | 
postponed looking at Mr. Blandois again until | 
this accidental inequality was removed by their 
having entered the late Mr. Clennam’s room. 
But then twisting himself suddenly round upon 
him, he found his look unchanged. | 

‘*A most admirable old house!” smiled Mr. | 
Blandois. ‘‘So mysterious. Did you never hear 
any unexpected noises here ?” 


“Noises,” returned Mr. Flintwinch. ‘ No.” 


“Nor see any devils ?” 


‘“* Not any,” said Mr. Flintwinch, grimly screw- 
ing himself at his questioner, “that introduce 
themselves under that name and in that capaci- 
ty.” 

“Ha, ha! A portrait here, I see.” 

(Still looking at Mr. Flintwinch, as if he were 
the portrait.) 

“It’s a portrait, Sir, as you observe.” 

“ May I ask the subject, Mr. Flintwinch ?” 

“Mr. Clennam, deceased. Her husband.” 

“ Former owner of the remarkable watch, per- 
haps ?”’ said the visitor. 

Mr. Flintwinch, who had cast his eyes toward 
the portrait, twisted himself about again, and 
again found himself the subject of the same look 
and smile. “Yes, Mr. Blandois,” he replied, 
tartly. ‘It was his, and his uncle’s before him, 
and Lord knows whose before him, and that’s 
all I can tell you of its pedigree.” 

“ That’s a strongly marked character, Mr. 
Flintwinch, our friend up stairs !” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Jeremiah, twisting himself 
at the visitor again, as he did during the whole 
of this dialogue, like some screw-machine that | 
fell short of its grip; for the other never changed, | 
and he always felt obliged to relax. “ She is a | 
remarkable woman. Great fortitude— great | 
strength of mind.” 

“They must have been very happy,” 
Blandois. 
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weed the sick-room, and his left forefinger to- 
ward the portrait, and then putting his arms a- 


kimbo, and striding his legs wide apart, stood 
; smiling down at Mr. Flintwinch with the ad- 


vancing nose and the retreating mustache. 

“As happy as most other married people, | 
” returned Mr. Flintwinch. “I can’t 
say. I don’t know. There are secrets in all 
families.” 

“Secrets!” cried Mr. Blandois, quickly. ** Say 
| it again, my son.” 

“*T say,” replied Mr. Flintwinch, upon whom 
he had swelled himself so suddenly that Mr. 
Flintwinch found his face almost brushed by the 
dilated chest. “I say there are secrets in all 


| ee 
| families.” 


“So there are,” cried the other, clapping him 


}on both shoulders, and rolling him backward 


and forward. “ Ha, ha! you are right. 
Secrets? Bah! 


So there 
There are the devil’s 
Mr. Flintwinch !” 
With that, after clapping Mr. Flintwinech on 
both shoulders several times, as if, in a friendly 
and humorous way, he were rallying him on a 
joke he had made, he threw up his arms, threw 
back his head, joined his hands behind it, and 
burst into a roar of laughter. It was in vain 
for Mr. Flintwinch to try another twist at him. 
He had his laugh out. 

“ But favor me with the candle a moment,” 
he said, when he had done. ‘“ Let us have a 
look at the husband of the remarkable lady. 
Ha!” holding up the light at arm’s length. “A 
decided expression of face here too, though not 
of the same character. Looks as if he were say- 
ing—what is it—Do Not Forget—does he not, 
Mr. Flintwinch? By Heaven, Sir, he does!” 

As he returned him the candle, he looked at 
him once more, and then leisurely strolling out 
with him into the hall, declared it to be a charm- 
ing old house indeed, and one which had so 
greatly pleased him, that he would not have 
missed inspecting it for a hundred pounds. 

Throughout these strange freedoms on the 
part of Mr. Blandois, which involved a general 
alteration in his demeanor, making it much 
coarser and rougher, much more violent and 
audacious than before, Mr. Flintwinch, whose 
leathern face was not liable to many changes, 
preserved its immobility intact. Beyond now 
appearing, perhaps, to have been left hanging a 
trifle too long before that friendly operation of 
cutting down, it outwardly maintained an equa- 
They had brought their survey 
to a close in the little room at the side of the 
hall, and he stood there scraping his dried cheek, 
and eying Mr. Blandois. 

“Tam glad you are so well satisfied, Sir,” was 
his calm remark. “I didn’t expect it. You 


| seem to be quite in good spirits. ~ 


“Jn admirable spirits,” returned Blandois. 
Do you 


“Who?” demanded Mr. Flintwinch, with | ever have presentiments, Mr. Flintwinch ?” 


another screw at him. | 


“Tam not sure that I know what you mean 


Mr. Blandois shook his right forefinger to- by the word, Sir,” replied that gentleman. 
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“ Say in this case, Mr. Flintwinch, undefined 
anticipations of pleasure to come.” 

“T can’t say I am sensible of such a sensation 
at present,” returned Mr. Flintwinch, with the 
utmost gravity. “If I find it coming on, Ill 
mention it.” 

“ Now I,” said Blandois, ‘I, my son, have a 
presentiment to-night that we shall be well ac- 
quainted. Do you find it coming on ?” 

«*N—no,” returned Mr, Flintwinch, deliber- 
ately inquiring of himself. ‘I can’t say I do.” 

‘**I have a strong presentiment that we shall 
become intimately acquainted. You have no 
feeling of that sort yet?” 

* Not at present,” said Mr. Flintwinch. 

Mr. Blandois, taking him by both shoulders 
again, rolled him about a little in his former 
merry way, then drew his arm through his own, 
and invited him to come off and drink a bottle 
of wine like a dear deep old dog as he was. 

Without a moment’s indecision, Mr. Flint- 
winch accepted the invitation, and they went 
out to the quarters where the traveler was 
lodged, through a heavy rain which had rat- 
tled on the windows, roofs, and pavements, ever 
since nightfall. The thunder and lightning had 
long ago passed over, but the rain was furious, 
On their arrival in Mr, Blandois’s room, a bot- 
tle of port wine was ordered by that gallant 
gentleman ; who (crushing every thing he could 
collect, in the luxurious disposition of his dainty 
figure) coiled himself upon the window-seat, 
while Mr. Flintwinch took a chair opposite to 
him, with the table between them. Mr. Blan- 
dois proposed having the largest glasses in the 
house, to which Mr. Flintwinch readily assented. 
The bumpers filled, Mr. Blandois, with a roys- 
tering gayety, clinked the top of his glass against 
the bottom of Mr. Flintwinch’s, and the bottom 
of his glass against the top of Mr. Flintwinch’s, 
and drank to the intimate acquaintance he fore- 
saw. Mr. Flintwinch gravely pledged him, and 
drank all the wine he could get, and said no- 
thing. As often as Mr. Blandois clinked glasses 
(which was at every replenishment), Mr. Flint- 
winch stolidly did his part of the clinking, and 


would have stolidly done his companion’s part | 
of the wine as well as his own, being, except in | 


the article of palate, a mere cask. 

In short, Mr. Blandois found that to pour 
port wine into the cautious Flintwinch was not 
to open him, but to shut him up. Moreover, he 
had the appearance of a perfect ability to go on 
all night; or, if occasion were, all next day, 
and all next night too; whereas Mr. Blandois 
already grew indistinctly conscious of swagger- 
ing too fiercely and boastfully. He therefore 
terminated the entertainment at the end of the 
third bottle. 

“You will draw upon us to-morrow, Sir?” 
said Mr. Flintwinch, with a business-like face 
at parting. 

‘*My Cabbage,” returned the other, taking 
him by the collar with both hands. “I'll draw 
upon you; don’t you be afraid. Adieu, my Flint- 


, winch. Receive at parting”—here he gave him 
}a southern embrace, and kissed him on both 
cheeks, one after the other—‘‘the word of a 
gentleman! By a thousand Thunders, you shall 
see me again!” 

He did not present himself next day, though 
the letter of advice came duly to hand. Inquir- 

|ing after him at night, Mr. Flintwinch found, 
with surprise, that he had paid his bill and gone 
back to the Continent by way of Calais. Never- 
theless, Jeremiah scraped out of his cogitating 
face a lively assurance that Mr. Blandois would 
keep his word on this occasion, and would be 
seen again. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—SPIRIT. 

Any body may pass, any day, in the thronged 
thoroughfares of the metropolis, some meagre, 
wrinkled, yellow old man (who might be sup- 
posed to have dropped from the stars, if there 

| were any star in the Heavens dull enough to be 
| suspected of casting off so feeble a spark), creep- 
ing along with a scared air, as though bewilder- 
| ed and a little frightened by the noise and bus- 
itle. This old man is always a little old man. 
If he were ever a big old man, he has shrunk 
into a little old man; if he were always a little 
old man, he has dwindled into a less old man. 
| His coat is of a color and cut that never was 
|the mode any where, at any period. Clearly, 
it was not made for him, or for any individual 
mortal. Some wholesale contractor measured 
Fate for five thousand coats of such quality, 
and Fate has lent this old coat to this old man, 
as one of a long unfinished line of many old 
men. It has always large dull metal buttons, 
similar to no other buttons. This old man 
wears a hat, a thumbed and napless and yet an 
obdurate hat, which has never adapted itself to 
the shape of his poor head. His coarse shirt 
and his coarse neckcloth have no more individ- 
uality than his coat and hat; they have the 
same character of not being his—of not being 
any body’s. Yet this old man wears these clothes 
with a certain unaccustomed air of being dressed 
and elaborated for the public ways; as though 
he passed the greater part of his time in a night- 
cap and gown. And so, like the country mouse 
in the second year of a famine, come to see the 
| town-mouse, and timidly threading his way to 
| the town-mouse’s lodging through a city of cats, 
this old man passes in the streets. 

Sometimes, on holidays, toward evening, he 
will be seen to walk with a slightly increased 
infirmity, and his old eyes will glimmer with a 
moist and marshy light. Then the little old 
/man is drunk. A very small measure will over- 
set him; he may be bowled off his unsteady legs 

| with a half-pint pot. Some pitying acquaintance 
| —chance acquaintance very often—has warmed 
up his weakness with a treat of beer, and the 
| consequence will be the lapse of a longer time 
| than usual before he shall pass again. For the 
| little old man is going home to the Workhouse ; 
‘and on his good behavior they do not let him out 
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often (though methinks they might, considering 
the few years he has before him to go out in, 
under the sun); and on his bad behavior they 
shut him up closer than ever, in a grove of two 
score and nineteen more old men, every one of 
whom smells of all the others. 

Mrs. Plornish’s father, a poor little reedy 
piping old gentlema:: like a worn-out bird; who 
had been in what he called the music-binding 
business, and met with great misfortunes, and 
who had seldom been able to make his way, or 
to see it or to pay it, or to do any thing at all 
with it but find it no thoroughfare ; had retired 
of his own accord to the Workhouse which was 
appointed by law to be the Good Samaritan of 
his district (without the twopence, which was 





bad political economy) on the settlement of that 
execution which had carried Mr. Plornish to the 
Marshalsea College. Previous to his son-in- 
law’s difficulties coming to that head, Old Nandy 
(he was always so called ir his legal Retreat, 
but he was Old Mr. Nandy among the Bleeding 
Hearts) had sat in a corner of the Plornish fire- 
side, and taken his bite and sup out of the Plor- 
nish cupboard. He still hoped to resume that 
domestic position when Fortune should smile 
upon his son-in-law; in the mean time, while 
she preserved an immovable countenance, he | 
was, and resolved to remain, one of these little 
old men in a grove of little old men with a com- 
munity of flavor. 

But, no poverty in him, and no coat on him 


that never was the mode, and no Old Men’s 
Ward for his dwelling-place, could quench his 


daughter’s admiration. Mrs. Plornish was as 
proud of her father’s talents as she could possi- 
bly have been if they had made him Lord Chan- 
cellor. She had as firm a belief in the sweet- 
ness and propriety of his manners as she could 
possibly have had if he had been Lord Cham- 
berlain. The poor little old man knew some 
pale and vapid little songs, long out of date, 
about Chloe, and Phyllis, and Strephon being 
wounded by the son of Venus; and for Mrs. 





Plornish there was no such music at the Opera 
as the small internal flutterings and chirpings | 
wherein he would discharge himself of these | 
ditties, like a weak, little, broken barrel-organ | 
ground by a baby. On his “ days out,” those 
flecks of ‘light in his flat vista of pollard old | 
men, it was at once Mrs. Plornish’s delight and | 
sorrow, when he was strong with meat, and had | 
taken his full halfpenny-worth of porter, to say, | 
‘“* Sing us a song, Father.” Then would he give 
them Chloe, and, if he were in pretty good spirits, 
Phyllis also—Strephon he had hardly been up 
to, since he went into retirement—and then | 
would Mrs. Plornish declare she did believe | 
there never was such a singer as Father, and 
wipe her eyes. 

If he had come from Court on these occasions, | 
nay, if he had been the noble Refrigerator tri- | 
umphantly come home from a foreign court to 
be presented and promoted on his last tremen- 
dous failure, Mrs. Plornish could not have handed | 


him with greater elevation about Bleeding Heart 
Yard. ‘“ Here’s Father,” she would say, pre- 
senting him to a neighbor. ‘ Father will soon 
be home with us for good, now. Ain’t Fathe 
looking well? Father’s a sweeter singer than 
ever; you'd never have forgotten it, if you had 
a-heard him just now.” As to Mr. Plornish, he 
had married these articles of belief in marrying 
Mr. Nandy’s daughter, and only wondered how 
it was that so gifted an old gentleman hadn’t 
made a fortune. This he attributed, after much 
reflection, to his musical genius not having been 
scientifically developed in his youth. “ For 
why,” argued Mr. Plornish, ‘‘ why go a-binding 
music when you've got it in yourself? That's 
where it is, I consider.” 

Old Nandy had a patron: one patron. 


He 


| had a patron who, in a certain sumptuous way 


—an apologetic way, as if he constantly took an 
admiring audience to witness that he really 
could not help being more free with this old fel- 


| low than they might have expected, on account 
| of his simplicity and poverty—was mightily good 


to him. Old Nandy had been several times to 
the Marshalsea College, communicating with his 
son-in-law during his short durance there, and 
had happily acquired to himself, and had by de- 
grees and in course of time much improved, the 
patronage of the Father of that national institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Dorrit was in the habit of receiving this 
old man, as if the old man held of him in vas- 
salage under some feudal tenure. He made 
little treats and teas for him, as if he came in 
with his homage from some outlying district 
where the tenantry were in a primitive state. 
It seemed as if there were moments when he 
could by no means have sworn but that the old 
man was an ancient retainer of his, who had 
been meritoriously faithful. When he men- 
tioned him, he spoke of him casually as his old 
pensioner. He had a wonderful satisfaction in 
seeing him, and in commenting on his decayed 
condition after he was gone. It appeared to 
him amazing that he could hold up his head at 
all, poor creature! “In the workhouse, Sir, the 
union: no privacy, no visitors, no station, no re- 
spect, no speciality. Most deplorable !” 

It was old Nandy’s birthday, and they let him 
out. He said nothing about its being his birth- 
| day, or they might have kept him in; for such 
old men should not be born. He passed along 
the streets as usual to Bleeding Heart Yard, 


| and had his dinner with his daughter and son- 


in-law, and gave them Phyllis. He had hardly 


| concluded, when Little Dorrit looked in to see 


how they all were. 

** Miss Dorrit,” said Mrs. Plornish. “ Here's 
Father! ain’t he looking nice? and such voice 
he’s in!” 

Little Dorrit gave him her hand, and smiling- 
‘ly said she had not seen him this long time. 

“No, they’re rather hard on poor Father,” 
said Mrs. Plornish, with a lengthening face, 
“and don’t let him have half as much change 
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and air as would benefit him. But he’ll soon 
be home for good, now. Won't you, Fa- 
ther?” 

“Yes, my dear, I hope so. 
please God.” 

Here Mr. Plornish delivered himself of an 
oration which he invariably made word for word 
the same on all such opportunities. It was 
couched in the following terms: 

“John Edward Nandy. Sir. While there’s 
a ounce of wittles or drink of any sort in this 
present roof, you’re fully welcome to your share 
on it. While there’s a mouthful of fire or a 
handful of bed in this present roof, you’re fully 
welcome to your share on it. If so be as there 
-hould be nothing in this present roof, you should 
be as welcome to your share on it as if it was 
something much or little. And this is what I 
mean and so I don’t deceive you, and conse- 
quently which is to stand out is to entreat of 
you, and therefore why not do it ?” 

To this lucid address, which Mr. Plornish al- 
ways delivered as if he had composed it (as no 


In good time, 


doubt he had) with enormous labor, Mrs. Plor- | 


nish’s father pipingly replied, 

“Thank you kindly, Thomas, and I know 
your intentions well, which is the same I thank 
vou kindly for. 
times as it’s not to take it out of your children’s 
mouths, which take it is, and call it by what 
name you will it do remain and equally deprive 
though may they come, and too soon they can 
not come, no, Thomas, no!” 2 

Mrs. Plornish, who had been turning her face 
a little away with a corner of her apron in her 
hand, brought herself back to the conversation 
again, by telling Miss Dorrit that Father was 
going over the water to pay his respects unless 
she knew of any reason why it might not be 
agreeable. 


Her answer was, “I am going straight home, | 
and if he will come with me I shall be so glad | 


to take care of him—so glad,” said Little Dor- 
rit, always thoughtful of the feelings of the weak, 
**so glad of his company.” 

“There, Father!” cried Mrs. Plornish. “ Ain’t 
you a gay young man to be going for a walk 
along with Miss Dorrit! Let me tie your neck- 
handkerchief into a regular good bow, for you’re 
a regular beau yourself, Father, if ever there 
was one.” 

With this filial joke his daughter smartened 
him up, and gave him a loving hug, and stood 
at the door with her weak child in her arms and 
her strong child tumbling down the steps, look- 
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But no, Thomas, until such | 


all the rest of their lives, attended on by the 
waiter), and it was a special birthday for the 
old man indeed. They were within five min- 
utes of their destination, when, at the corner of 
her own street, they came upon Fanny in her 
new bonnet bound for the same port. 

“Why, good gracious me, Amy!” cried that 
young lady, starting. ‘* You never mean it!” 

“Mean what, Fanny dear?” 

“ Well! I could have believed a great deal of 
you,” returned the young lady with burning in- 
dignation, “but I don’t think even I could have 
believed this of even you!” 

“ Fanny!” cried Little Dorrit, wounded and 
astonished. 

“Oh! Don’t Fanny me, you mean little 
thing, don’t! The idea of coming along the 
open streets, in the broad light of day, with a 
Pauper !” (firing off the last word as if it were 
a ball from an air-gun.) 

‘Oh, Fanny!” 

**T tell you not to Fanny me, for I’ll not sub- 
mit to it! I never knew such a thing. The 
way in which you are resolved and determined 
to disgrace us on all occasions, is really infa- 
mous. You bad little thing!” 

“Does it disgrace any body,” said Little 
Dorrit, very gently, though the tears were in 
her eyes, ‘‘to take care of this poor old man?” 

“Yes, Miss,” returned her sister, ‘and you 
ought to know it does. And you do know it 
| does. And you do it because you know it does. 
| The principal pleasure of your life is to remind 
| your family of their misfortunes. And the next 
great pleasure of your existence is to keep low 
company. But, however, if you have no sense 
of decency, I have. You'll please to allow me 
to go on the other side of the way, unmolest- 
ed.” 

With this, she bounced across to the opposite 
pavement. The old disgrace, who had been 
deferentially bowing a pace or two off (for Lit- 
tle Dorrit had let his arm go in her wonder, 
when Fanny began), and who had been hustled 
and cursed by impatient passengers for stopping 
the way, rejoined his companion, rather giddy, 
and said, “I hope nothing’s wrong with your 
honored father, Miss? I hope there’s nothing 
the matter in the honored family ?” 

“No, no,” returned Little Dorrit. ‘ No, 
thank you. Give me your arm again, Mr. Nan- 
dy. We shall soon be there now.” 

So she forced her tears back, and talked to 
him as she had talked before, and they came 
to the Lodge and found Mr. Chivery on the 





| 





ing after her little old father as he toddled away | lock, and went in. Now it happened that the 


with his arm under Little Dorrit’s. 


Father of the Marshalsea was sauntering to- 


They walked at a slow pace, and Little Dorrit | ward the Lodge at the moment when they were 


took him by the Iron Bridge and sat him down | coming out of it, entering the Prison arm in 
there for a rest, and they looked over at the| arm. As the spectacle of their approach met 
water and talked about the shipping, and the | his view, he displayed the utmost agitation and 
old man mentioned what he would do if he had | despondency of mind; and—altogether regard- 
a ship full of gold coming home to him (his plan | less of old Nandy, who, making his reverence. 
was to take a noble lodging for the Plornishes | stood with his hat in his hand, as he always did 
and himself at a Tea Gardens, and live there | in that gracious presence—turned about, and 
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hurried in at his own doorway and up the stair- 
case. 

Leaving the old unfortunate whom in an evil 
hour she had taken under her protection, with 
a hurried promise to return to him directly, 
Little Dorrit hastened after her father, and, on 
the staircase, found Fanny following her, and 
flouncing up with offended dignity. The three 
came into the room almost together, and the 
Father sat down in his chair, buried his face in 
his hands, and uttered a groan. 

“Of course,” said Fanny. ‘Very proper. 
Poor, afflicted Pa! Now, I hope you believe 
me, Miss !” 

‘What is it, father?” cried Little Dorrit, 
bending over him. ‘ Have J made you unhap- 
py, father? Not I, I hope!” 

“You hope, indeed! I dare say! Oh, you”— 
Fanny paused for a sufficiently strong expres- 
sion—*“ you Common-minded little Amy! You 
complete prison-child !” 

He stopped these angry reproaches with a 
wave of his hand, and sobbed out, raising his 
face, and shaking his melancholy head at his 
vounger daughter, ‘‘ Amy, I know that you are 
innocent in intention, my dear. But you have 
cut me to the soul.” 

“Innocent in intention!” the implacable 
Fanny struck in. “Stuff in intention! Low 
in intention! Lowering of the family in inten- 
tion !” 

“ Father!” cried Little Dorrit, pale and trem- 
bling, ‘‘I am very sorry. Pray forgive me. Tell 
me how it is, that I may not do it again!” 

‘* How it is, you prevaricating little piece of 
goods!” cried Fanny. ‘ You know how it is. 
I have told you already, so don’t fly in the face 
of Providence by attempting to deny it!” 


DORRIT. 


oe 





|ing and prancing about with a pauper 
gun again.) 

‘But, dear father,” cried Little Dorrit, “] 
don’t justify myself for having wounded you 
| dear heart—no! Heaven knows I don’t!” She 
| clasped her hands in quite an agony of distress. 
“I do nothing but beg and pray you to be com- 
forted, and overlook it. But if I had not known 
| that you were kind to the old man yourself, and 
took much notice of him, and were always glad 
| to see him, I would not have come here with 

him, father—I would not indeed. What I have 
| been so unhappy as to do, I have done in mis- 
take. I would not willfully bring a tear to 
your eyes, dear love!” said Little Dorrit, the 
| tears springing from her own, and her heart 
| well-nigh broken—‘‘ for any thing the world 
| could give me, or any thing it could take away.” 
| Fanny, with a partly angry and partly repent- 
ant sob, began to cry herself, and to say—as 
| this young lady always did when she was half 
in a passion and half out of it, half-spiteful with 
herself and half-spiteful with every body else— 
| that she wished she was dead. 

The Father of the Marshalsea in the mean 
time took his younger daughter to his breast, 
and patted her head. 

“There, there! Say no more, Amy—say no 
more, my child. I will forget it as soon as 1 
can. I’—with hysterical cheerfulness—‘ I— 
shall soon be able to dismiss it. It is perfectly 
true, my dear, that I am always glad to see my 
| old pensioner—as such, as such—and that I do 
—ha—extend as much protection and kindness 
| to the—hum—the bruised reed—I trust I may 
| so call him without impropriety—as in my cir- 
| cumstances I can. It is quite true that this is 


| . : 
| the case, my dear child. At the same time, I 


(air 


. 


‘ 





‘* Hush, hush !—Amy,” said the father, pass- | preserve in doing this, if I may—ha—if I may 
ing his pocket-handkerchief several times across | use the expression—ha—Spirit, Becoming Spir- 


his face, and then grasping it convulsively in | it. 


the hand that dropped across his knee, “ I have 
done what I could to keep you select here; I 
have done what I could to retain you a position 
here. I may have succeeded; I may not. You 
may know it; you may not. I give no opinion. 
I have endured every thing here but humilia- | 
tion. That I have happily been spared—until 
this day.” 

Here his convulsive grasp unclosed itself, and 


And there are some things which are,” he 
stopped to sob, “irreconcilable with that, and 
wound that—wound it deeply. It is not that I 
have seen my good Amy attentive, and—ha— 
condescending to my old pensioner—it is not 
that that hurts me. It is, if I am to close the 
painful subject by being explicit, that I have 
seen my child, my own child, my own daugh- 
ter, coming into this College out of the public 
streets—smiling! smiling!—arm in arm with— 





he put his pocket-handkerchief to his eyes again. 
Little Dorrit, on the ground beside him, with | 
her imploring hand upon his arm, watched him 
remorsefully, in a fit of weeping. Coming out | 
of it, he clenched his pocket-handkerchief once | 
more. 
‘* Humiliation I have happily been spared un- | 
til this day. Through all my troubles there has | 
been that—Spirit in myself, and that—that sub- | 
mission to it, if I may use the term, in those | 
about me, which—hum—has spared me—ha— | 
humiliation. But this day, this minute, I have 
keenly felt it.” 
“Of course! 
exclaimed the irrepressible Fanny. 


How could it be otherwise!” | 


* Career- 


O my God, a livery!” 

This reference to the coat of no cut and no 
time, the unfortunate gentleman gasped forth, 
in a scarcely audible voice, and with his clench- 
ed pocket-handkerchief raised in the air. His 
excited feelings might have found some further 
painful utterance, but for a knock at the door, 
which had been already twice repeated, and to 
which Fanny (still wishing herself dead, and in- 
deed now going so far as to add, buried) cried 
“ Come in!” . 

“Ah, Young John!” said the Father, in an 
altered and calmed yoice. “ What is it, Young 
John ?” 

‘A letter for you, Sir, being left in the Lodge 
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just this minute, and a message with it, I 
thought, happening to be there myself, Sir, I 
would bring it to your room.” ‘The speaker’s 
attention was much distracted by the piteous 
spectacle of Little Dorrit at her father’s feet, 
with her head turned away. 

“Indeed, John? Thank you.” 

“The letter is from Mr. Clennam, Sir—it’s 
the answer—and the message was, Sir, that Mr. 


Clennam also sent his compliments, and word | 


that he would do himself the pleasure of calling 





| 


think of your not being here to receive Mr. 
Clennam, my dear, especially this afternoon. 
So go and freshen yourself up, Amy; go and 
freshen yourself up, like a good girl.” 

Thus directed, Little Dorrit dutifully rose and 
obeyed : only pausing for a moment as she went 
out of the room, to give her sister a kiss of re- 
conciliation. Upon which, that young lady, 
feeling much harassed in her mind, and yet 
having for the time worn out the wish with 
which she generally relieved it, conceived and 


this afternoon, hoping to see you, and likewise” | executed the brilliant idea of wishing old Nandy 


(attention more distracted than before) ‘* Miss 
Amy.” 


| 


dead, rather than that he should come bother- 
ing there like a disgusting, tiresome, wicked 


“Oh!” As the Father glanced into the let-| wretch, and making mischief between two sis- 


ter (there was a bank-note in it), he reddened 
a little, and patted Amy on the head afresh. 
“Thank you, Young John. Quite right. Much 
obliged to you for your attention. No one wait- 
ing?” 

“No, Sir, no one waiting.” 

“Thank you, John. How is your mother, 
Young John ?” 

‘*Thank you, Sir, she’s not quite as well as 
we could wish—in fact, we none of us are, ex- 
cept father—but she’s pretty well, Sir.” 

“Say we sent our remembrances, will you? 
Say, kind remembrances, if you please, Young 
John.” 

“Thank you, Sir, I will.” And Mr. Chivery, 
junior, went his way, having spontaneously 
composed on the spot an entirely new epitaph 
for himself, to the effect that Here lay the body 
of John Chivery, Who, Having at such a date, 
Beheld the idol of his life, In grief and tears, 
And unable to bear the harrowing spectacle, 
Immediately repaired to the abode of his incon- 
solable parents, And terminated his existence, 
By his own rash act. 

“There, there, Amy!” said the Father, when 
Young John had closed the door, “let’s say no 
more about it.” The last few minutes had im- 
proved his spirits remarkably, and he was quite 
lightsome. ‘Where is my old pensioner all 
this while? We must not leave him by himself 
any longer, or he will begin to suppose he is not 
welcome, and that would grieve me. Will you 
fetch him, my child, or shall I?” 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind, father,” said Little 
Dorrit, trying to bring her sobbing to a close. 


“Certainly I will go, my dear. I forgot; 
your eyes are rather red. There! Cheer up, 
Amy. Don’t be uneasy about me. I am quite 


myself again, my love—quite myself. Go to 
your room, Amy, and make your face look 
comfortable and pleasant to receive Mr. Clen- 
nam.” 

“TI would rather stay in my own room, fa- 
ther,” returned Little Dorrit, finding it more 
difficult than before to regain her composure. 
“T would far rather not see Mr. Clennam.” 

‘*Oh, fie, fie, my dear, that’s folly. Mr. 
Clennam is, I will say, a very gentlemanly man 
—very gentlemanly. A little reserved at times ; 
but I will say extremely gentlemanly. I couldn’t 





ters. 

The Father of the Marshalsea, even humming 
a tune, and wearing his black velvet cap a little 
on one side, so much improved were his spirits, 
went down into the yard, and found his old pen- 
sioner standing, hat in hand, just within the 
gates, as he had stood all this time. ‘‘Come, 
Nandy!” said he, with great suavity. ‘Come 
up stairs, Nandy; you know the way; why don’t 
you come up stairs!” He went the length on 
this occasion of giving him his hand, and say- 
ing, ‘‘ How are you, Nandy? Are you pretty 
well?” To which that vocalist returned, “I 
thank you, honored Sir, I am all the better for 
seeing your honor.” As they went along the 
Yard, the Father of the Marshalsea presented 
him to a Collegian of recent date. ‘An old 
acquaintance of mine, Sir, an old pensioner.” 
And then said, “ Be covered, my good Nandy: 
put your hat on,” with great consideration. 

His patronage did not stop here, for he charged 
Maggy to get the tea ready, and instructed her 
to buy certain tea-cakes, fresh butter, eggs, cold 
ham, and shrimps; to purchase which collation, 
he gave her a bank-note for ten pounds, laying 
strait injunctions on her to be careful of the 
change. ‘These preparations were in an ad- 
vanced stage of progress, and his daughter Amy 
had come back with her work,-when Clennam 
presented himself. Whom he most graciously 
received, and besought to join their meal. 

** Amy, my love, you know Mr. Clennam even 
better than I have the happiness of doing. Fan- 
ny, my dear, you are acquainted with Mr, Clen- 
nam.” Fanny acknowledged him haughtily and 
at a distance ; the position she tacitly took up 
in all such cases being that there was a vast 
conspiracy to insult the family by not under- 
standing it, or sufficiently deferring toit. “This, 
Mr. Clennam, you must know, is an old pension- 
er of mine, old Nandy, a very faithful old man.” 
(He always spoke of him as an object of great 
antiquity, though he was two or three years 
younger than himself.) ‘Let me see. You 
know Plornish, I think? I think my daughter 
Amy has mentioned to me that you know poor 
Plornish ?” 

“Oh yes!” said Arthur Clennam. 

‘Well, Sir, this is Mrs. Plornish’s father.” 

“Indeed? I am glad to see him.” 
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““You would be more glad if you knew his 
many gocd qualities, Mr. Clennam.” 

“T hope I shall come to know them, through 
knowing him,” said Arthur, secretly pitying the 
bowed and submissive figure. 

“It is a holiday with him, and he comes to 
see his old friends, who are always glad to see 
him,” observed the Father of the Marshalsea. 
Then he added behind his hand, “ Union, poor 
old fellow! Out for the day.” 

By this time Maggy, quietly assisted by her 
Little Mother, had spread the board, and the 
repast was ready. It being hot weather and the 
prison very close, the window was as wide open 
as it could be pushed. “If Maggy will spread 
that newspaper on the window-sill, my dear,” 
remarked the Father complacently and in a 





half whisper to Little Dorrit, “ my old pensioner 
can have his tea there, while we are having 
ours.” 

So, with a gulf between him and the good 
company of about a foot in width, standard 
measure, Mrs. Plornish’s father was handsomely 
regaled. Clennam had never seen any thing 
like his magnificent protection by that other Fa- 
ther, he of the Marshalsea; and was lost in the 
contemplation of its many wonders. 

The most striking of these was perhaps the 
relishing manner in which he remarked on the 
pensioner’s infirmities and failings. As if he 
were a gracious Keeper, with a running com- 
mentary on the decline of the harmless animal 
he exhibited. 

“ Not ready for more ham yet, Nandy? Why, 
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how slow youare! (His last teeth,” he explain- 
ed to the company, “are going, poor old boy!) 

At another time, he said, ‘‘ No shrimps, Nan- 
dy ?” and on his not instantly replying, observed, 
‘‘ His hearing is becoming very defective. He’ll 
be deaf directly.” 

At another time, he asked him, “Do you 
walk much, Nandy, about the yard within the 
walls of that place of yours ?” 

“No, Sir; no. Ihaven’t any great liking for 
that.” 

**No, to be sure,” he assented, “very natu- 
ral.” Then he privately informed the circle 
(“Legs going.”) 

Once he asked the pensioner, in that general 
clemency which asked him any thing to keep 
him afloat, how old his younger grandchild was? 

“ John Edward,” said the pensioner, slowly 
laying down his knife and fork to consider. 
* How old, Sir? Let me think now.” 


The Father of the Marshalsea tapped his fore- | 


head. (‘* Memory weak.”) 

“John Edward, Sir? Well, I really forget. 
I couldn’t say, at this minute, Sir, whether it’s 
two and two months, or whether it’s two and 
five months. It’s one or the other.” 


‘Don’t distress yourself by worrying your | 


mind about it,” he returned, with infinite for- 
bearance (‘faculties evidently decaying—old 
man rusts in the life he leads !”) 

The more of these discoveries that he per- 


suaded himself he made in the pensioner, the | 
better he appeared to like him; and when he | 


got out of his chair after tea, to bid the pension- 
er good-by, on his intimating that he feared, 
honored Sir, his time was running out, he made 
himself look as erect and strong as. possible. 

“We don’t call this a shilling, Nandy, you 
know,” he said, putting one in his hand. “We 
call it tobacco.” 

“ Honored Sir, I thank you. It shall buy to- 
bacco. My thanks and duty to Miss Amy and 
Miss Fanny. I wish you good-night, Mr. Clen- 
nam.” 

“And mind you don’t forget us, you know, 
Nandy,” said the Father. “You must come 
again, mind, whenever you have an afternoon. 
You must not come out without seeing us, or we 


shall be jealous. Good-night, Nandy. Be very | 
careful how you descend the stairs, Nandy; they | 


are rather uneven and worn.” With that he 
stood on the landing, watching the old man 
down, and when he came into the room again 
said, with a solemn satisfaction on him, “A 
melancholy sight that, Mr. Clennam, though 
one has the consolation of knowing that he 
doesn’t feel it himself. The poor old fellow is 


a dismal wreck. Spirit broken and gone—pul- | 


verized—crushed out of him, Sir, completely !” 


As Clennam had a purpose in remaining, he | 


said what he could responsive to these senti- 
ments, and stood at the window with their enun- 
ciator, while Maggy and her Little Mother wash- 
ed the tea-service and cleared it away. He no- 
ticed that his companion stood at the window 


with an air of an affable and accessible Sover- 
eign, and that, when any of his people in the 
yard below looked up, his recognition of their 
salutes just stopped short of a blessing. 

When Little Dorrit had her work on the ta- 
ble, and Maggy hers on the bedstead, Fanny 
fell to tying her bonnet as a preliminary to her 
departure. Arthur, still having his purpose, still 
remained. Atthis time the door opened, with- 
out any notice, and Mr. Tip came in. He kissed 
Amy as she started up to meet him, nodded to 
Fanny, nodded to his father, gloomed on the 
visitor without further recognition, and sat down. 

“Tip, dear,” said Little Dorrit, mildly, shock- 
ed by this, ‘‘ don’t you see—” 

“Yes, Isee, Amy. If you refer to the pres- 
ence of any visitor you have here—I say, if you 
refer to that,” answered Tip, jerking his head 
with emphasis toward his shoulder nearest Clen- 
nam, “I see!” 

“Ts that all you say ?” 

“That's all I say. And I suppose,” added the 
lofty young man, after a moment's pause, “the 
visitor will understand me when I say that’s all I 
say. In short, I suppose the visitor will under- 
| stand that he hasn’t used me like a gentleman.” 

“T do not understand that,” observed the ob- 

noxious personage referred to, with tranquillity. 
“No? Why, then, to make it clearer to you, 
| Sir, I beg to let you know that when I address 
what I call a properly-worded appeal, and an 
urgent appeal, and a delicate appeal, to an in- 
dividual, for a small temporary accommodation, 
easily within his power—easily within his pow- 
er, mind!—and when that individual writes 
back word to me that he begs to be excused, I 
consider that he doesn’t treat me like a gentle- 
man.” 

The Father of the Marshalsea, who had sur- 
veyed his son in silence, no sooner heard this 
| sentiment, than he began, in an angry voice: 
| “How dare you—” But his son stopped 
| him. 

‘*Now, don’t ask me how I dare, father, be- 

cause that’s bosh. As to the fact of the line of 

| conduct I choose to adopt toward the individual 

present, you ought to be proud of my showing a 
proper spirit.” 

“I should think so!” cried Fanny. 

‘“* A proper spirit?” said the father. “Yes, a 
proper spirit; a becoming spirit. Is it come to 

this, that my son teaches me—me—-spirit !” 
| Now, don’t let us bother about it, father, or 
have any row on the subject. I have fully made 
| up my mind that the individual present has not 
treated me like a gentleman. And there’s an 
‘end of it.” 

‘But there is not an end of it, Sir,” returned 
| the father. “ But there shall not be an end of 
| it. You have made up your mind? You have 
| made up your mind?” 
| “Yes, have. What's the good of keeping 
‘on like that ?” 
| Because,” returned the Father, in a great 

heat, “you had no right to make up your mind 
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to what is monstrous, to what is—ha—immoral, 
to what is—hum—parricidal, No, Mr. Clen- 
nam, I beg, Sir. Don’t ask me to desist; there | 
is a—hum—a general principle involved here, | 
which rises even above considerations of—ha— 
hospitality. I object to the assertion made by 
my son. I—ha—I personally repel it.” 

“Why, what is it to you, father?” returned 
the son, over his shoulder. 

“What is it to me, Sir? 
spirit, Sir, that will not endure it. 
took out his pocket handkerchief again and 
dabbed his face—‘‘I am outraged and insulted | 
by it. Let me suppose the case that I myself | 
may at acertain time—ha—or times, have made | 
a—hum—an appeal, and a properly-worded ap- 
peal, and a delicate appeal, and an urgent ap- 
peal, to some individual for a small temporary | 
accommodation. Let me suppose that that ac- | 
commodation could have been easily extended, | 
and was not extended, and that that indiv idu- | 
al informed me that he begged to be excused 
Am I to be told—ha—by my own son, that I 
therefore received treatment not due to a gen- | 
tleman, and that I—hum—I submitted to it ?” 

His daughter Amy gently tried to calm him, 
but he would not on any account be calmed. 
He said his Spirit was up, and wouldn't endure 
this. 

Was he to be told that, he wished to know 
again, by his own son, on his own hearth, to his 
own face? Was that humiliation to be put upon 
him by his own blood? 

“You are putting it on yourself, father, and 
getting into all this injury of your own accord,” 
said the young gentleman, morosely. ‘‘ What I 
have made up my mind about has nothing to 
do with yeu. What I said had nothing to do 
with you. Why need you go trying on other 
people’s hats ?” 

“T reply it has every thing to do with me,” 
returned the Father. ‘I point out to you, Sir, 
with indignation, that—hum—the—ha—deli- 
cacy and peculiarity of your father’s position 
should strike you dumb, Sir, if nothing else 
should, in Jaying down such—ha—such unnat- 
ural principles. Besides, if you are not filial, 
Sir, if you discard that duty, are you at least— 
hum—not a Christian? Are you—ha—an 
Atheist? And is it Christian, let me ask you, 


to stigmatize and denounce an individual for | 


begging to be excused this time, when the same 
individual may—ha—respond with the required 
accommodation next time? Is it the part of a 
Christian not to—hum—not to try him again?” 
He had worked himself into quite a religious 
glow and fervor. 

“*T see precious well,” said Mr. Tip, rising, 


“that I shall get no sensible or fair argument | 


here to-night, and so the best thing I can do is 
tocut. Good-night, Amy. Don’t be vexed. I 
am very sorry it happens here, and you here, 
upon my soul I am; but I can’t altogether part 
with my Spirit, even for your sake, old girl.’ 
With those words he put on his hat and went 
Vor. XIII.—No. 76.—M mu 


I have a—hum—a | 
I—ha’’—he | 


| out, accompanied by Miss Fanny, who did not 
| consider it spirited on her part to take leave of 
Clennam with any less opposing demonstration 
than a stare, importing that she had always 
known him for one of the large body of con- 
| spirators. 
| When they were gone, the Father of the 
Marshalsea was at first inclined to sink into de- 
| spondency again, and would have done so but 
| that a gentleman opportunely came up within 
a minute or two to attend him to the Snuggery. 
It was the gentleman Clennam had seen on the 
| hight of his own accidental detention there, who 
had that impalpable grievance about the misap- 
propriated Fund on which the Marshal was sup- 
| posed to batten. He presented himself as a 
deputation to escort the Father to the Chair; 
| it being an occasion on which he had promised 
to preside over the assembled Collegians in the 
enjoyment of a little Harmony. 


“Such, you see, Mr. C lennam,” said the Fa- 


: ther, “‘ are the incongruities of my position here. 
But a public duty—no man, I am sure, would 


more readily recognize.” 

Clennam besought him not to delay a mo- 
ment. 

| “Amy, my dear, if you can persuade Mr. 
Clennam to stay longer, I can leave the honors 
of our apology for an establishment with confi- 
dence in your hands, and perhaps you may do 
something toward erasing from Mr. Clennam’s 
mind the—ha—untoward and unpleasant cir- 
cumstance which has occurred since tea-time. 

Clennam assured him that it had made no im- 
pression on his mind, and therefore required no 
erasure. 

“My dear Sir,” said the Father, with a re- 
moval of his black cap and a grasp of Clennam’s 
hand, combining to express the safe receipt of 
his note and inclosure that afternoon, ‘“‘ Heaven 
ever bless you!” 

So, at last, Clennam’s purpose in remaining 
was attained, and he could speak to Little Dor- 
rit with nobody by. Maggy, she counted as no- 
body, and she was by. 

——_~———_ 
CHAPTER XXXIL—MORE FORTUNE-TELLING. 

Macey sat at her work in her great white cap 
with its quantity of opake frilling hiding what 
profile she had (she had none to spare), and her 
serviceable eye brought to bear upon her occu- 
pation, on the window side of the room. What 
with her flapper cap, and what with her unserv- 
iceable eye, she was quite partitioned off from 
her Little Mother, whose seat was opposite the 
window. The tread and shuffle of feet on the 
pavement of the yard had much diminished 
since the taking of the Chair; the tide of Colle- 
gians having set strongly in the direction of Har- 
mony. Some few who had no music in their 
souls, or no money in their pockets, dawdled 
about, and the old spectacle of the visitor-wife, 
and the depressed unseasoned prisoner still lin- 
gered in corners, as broken cobwebs and such 
| unsightly discomforts draggle in corners of other 
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places. It was the quietest time the College 
knew, saving the night-hours when the Colle- 
gians took the benefit of the act of sleep. The 
occasional rattle of applause upon the tables of 
the Snuggery denoted the successful termination 
of a morsel of Harmony, or the responsive ac- 
ceptance by the united children of some toast 
or sentiment offered to them by their Father. 
Occasionally, a vocal strain more sonorous than 
the generality informed the listener that some 
boastful bass was in blue water, or in the hunt- 
ing-field, or with the rein-deer, or on the mount- 
ain, or among the heather ; but the Marshal of 
the Marshalsea knew better, and had got him 
hard and fast. 

As Arthur Clennam moved to sit down by the 
side of Little Dorrit, she trembled so that she 
had much ado to hold her needle. Clennam 
gently put his hand upon her work, and said, 
“ Dear Little Dorrit, let me lay it down.” 

She yielded it to him, and he put it aside. 
Her hands were then nervously clasping togeth- 
er, but he took one of them reassuringly. 

“How seldom I have'seen you lately, Little 
Dorrit !” 

** T have been busy, Sir.” 

* But I heard only to-day,” said Clennam, 
‘“*by mere accident, of your having been with 
those good people close by me. Why not come 
to me then ?” 

“*]—I don’t know. Or rather, I thought you 
might be busy too. You generally are now, are 
you not?” 

He saw her trembling little form and her 
downcast face, and the eyes that drooped the 
moment they were raised to his—he saw them 
almost with as much concern as tenderness. 

«My child, your manner is so changed !” 

The trembling was now quite beyond her con- 
trol, Softly withdrawing her hand and laying 
it in her other hand, she sat before him with 
her head bent and her whole form trembling. 

‘My own dear Little Dorrit,” said Clennam, 
compassionately. 

She burst into tears. Maggy looked round 
of a sudden, and stared for at least a minute, 
but did not interpose. Clennam waited some 
little while before he spoke again. 

**T can not bear,” he said then, “to see you 
weep, but I hope this is a relief to an over- 
charged heart.” 

“Yes it ts, Sir. Nothing but that.” 

“Well, well! I feared you would think too 
much of what passed here just now. It is of no 
moment! not the least. Iam only unfortunate 
to have come in the way. Let it go by with 
these tears. It is not worth one of them. One 
ofthem? Such an idle thing should be repeated, 
with my glad consent, fifty times a day, to save 
you a moment's heart-ache, Little Dorrit!” 

She had taken courage now and answered, far 
more in her usual manner, ‘‘ You are so good! 
But even if there was nothing else in it to be 
sorry for and ashamed of, it is such a bad return 
to you—” 





“Hush!” said Clennam, smiling and touch- 
ing her lips with his hand. “ Forgetfulness in 
you, and so much, would be new indeed. Shall 
I remind you that I am not, and that I never 
was, any thing but the friend whom yon agreed 
to trust? No. You remember it, don’t you?” 

“I try to do so, or I should have broken the 
promise just now, when my mistaken brother 
was here. But you will consider his bringing- 
up in this place, and will not judge him hardly, 
poor fellow! I know.” In raising her eyes with 
these words, she observed his face more nearly 
than she had done yet, and said, with a quick 
change of tone, “ You have not been ill, Mr. 
Clennam ?” 

“No.” 

**Nor tried? Nor hurt?” she asked him, 
anxiously, 

It fell to Clennam now to be not quite cer- 
tain how to answer. He said in reply: 

‘To speak the truth, I have been a little 
troubled, but it is over. Do I show it so plainly ? 
I ought to have more fortitude and self-com- 
mand than that. IthoughtI had. I must learn 
them of you. Who could teach me better?” 

He never thought that she saw in him what 
no one else would see. He never thought that 
in the whole world there were no other eyes that 
looked upon him with the same light and strength 
as hers. 

‘*But it brings me to something that I wish 
to say,” he continued, “and therefore I will not 
quarrel even with my own face for telling tales 
and being unfaithful to me. Besides, it is a 
privilege and pleasure to confide in my Little 
Dorrit. Let me confess, then, that forgetting 
how grave I was, and how old I was, and how 
the time for such things had gone by me with 
the many years of monotony and little happi- 
ness that made up my long life far away, with- 
out marking it—that forgetting all this, I fan- 
cied I loved some one.” 

“Do I know her, Sir?” asked Little Dor- 
rit. 

**No, my dear child.” 

“Is it not the lady who has been kind to me 
for your sake ?” 

“Flora. No, no. Did you think—” 

“T never thought quite so,” said Little Dorrit, 
more to herself than him. ‘I did wonder at it 
a little.” 

“Well!” said Clennam, abiding by the feel- 
ing that had fallen on him in the avenue on the 
night of the roses, the feeling that he was an 
older man, who had done with that tender part 
of life, “I found out my mistake, and I thought 
about it a littke—in short, a good deal—and got 
wiser. Being wiser, I counted up my years, and 
considered what I am, and looked back, and 
looked forward, and found that I should soon 
be gray, found that I had climbed the hill, and 
passed the level ground upon the top, and was 
descending quickly.” 

If he had known the sharpness of the pain 
he caused the patient heart in speaking thus! 





While doing it, too, with the purpose of easing 
and serving her. 

“TI found that the day when any such thing 
would have been graceful in me, or good in me, 
or hopeful or happy for me or any one in con- 
nection with me, was gone, and would never 
shine again.” 

Oh! If he had known, if he had known! If 
he could have seen the dagger in his hand, and 
the cruel wounds it struck in the faithful, bleed- 
ing breast of his Little Dorrit! 

““Well! all that is over, and I have turned my 
face from it. Why do I speak of this to Little 
Dorrit? Why do I show you, my child, the space 
of years that there is between us, and recall to 
you that I have passed, by the amount of your 
whole life, the time that is present to you?” 


| 
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ten,” said Maggy, “catching the poor thing up 
in that way. Whoever said the Princess had a 
secret? J never said so.” 

“IT beg your pardon. I thought you did.” 

‘No, 1 didn’t. How could 1 when it was her 
as wanted to find it out? It was the little wo- 
man as had the secret, and she was always a 
spinning at her wheel. And so she says to her, 
why do you keep it there? And so, the t’other 
one says to her, no I don’t; and so, the t’other 
one says to her, yes, you do; and then they 


| both goes to the cupboard and there it is. And 


she wouldn't go into the Hospital, and so she 
died. You know, Little Mother. ‘Tell him that. 
For it was a reg’lar good secret, that was!” 
cried Maggy, hugging herself. 


Arthur looked at Little Dorrit for help to com- 


* Because you trust me, I hope. Because you | prehend this, and was struck by seeing her so 


know that nothing can touch you without touch- | 


timid and red. But when she told him that it 


ing me; that nothing can make you happy or | was only a Fairy Tale she had one day made 


unhappy, but it must make me, who am so grate- 


| 


ful to you, the same.” 


He heard the thrill in her voice, he saw her | 


up for Maggy, and that there was nothing in it 
which she wouldn't be ashamed to tell again to 
any body else, even if she could remember it, 


earnest face, he saw her clear true eyes, he saw | he left the subject where it was: not to distress 


the quickened bosom that would have so freely | her bashfulness, 


thrown herself before him to receive a mortal| However, he returned to his own subject, by 
wound directed at his breast with the dying cry, | first entreating her to see him oftener, and to 
“T love him!” and the remotest suspicion of the | remember that it was impossible to have a 
truth never dawned upon his mind. No. He | stronger interest in her welfare than he had, or 
saw the devoted little creature with her worn | to be more set upon promoting it than he was. 
shoes, in her common dress, in her jail-home, a| When she answered fervently, she well knew 
slender child in body, a strong heroine in soul, | that, she never forgot it; he touched upon his 
and the light of her domestic story made all else | second and more delicate point: the suspicion 
dark to him. he had formed. 

‘For those reasons assuredly, Little Dorrit,| “Little Dorrit,’ he said, taking her hand 
but for another too. So far removed, so dif- again, and speaking lower than he had spoken 


ferent, and so much older, I am the better fitted | 
for your helpful friend and adviser. I mean, I 
am the more easily to be trusted, and any little 
constraint that you might feel with another may 
vanish before me. Why have you kept so retired 
from me? Tell me.” 

“I am better here. My place and use are 
here. Iam much better here,” said Little Dor- 
rit, faintly. 

“So you said that day, upon the bridge. I 





thought of it much afterward. Have you no 
secret you could intrust to me, with hope and | 
comfort, if you would?” 

“Secret? No; I have no secret,” said Little 
Dorrit, in some trouble. 

They had been speaking in low voices, more 
because it was natural to what they said, to) 
adopt that tone, than with any care to reserve it | 
from Maggy at her work. All of a sudden Mag- | 
gy stared again, and this time spoke: 

“Tsay! Little Mother!” 

“Yes, Maggy.” 


| 


yet, so that even Maggy in the small room could 
not hear him, “another word. I have wanted 
very much to say this to you; I have tried for 
opportunities. Don’t mind me, who, for the 
matter of years, might be your father or your 
uncle. Always think of me as quite an old man. 
I know that all your devotion centres in this 
room, and that nothing to the last will ever 
tempt you away from the duties you discharge 
here. If I were not sure of it, I should, before 
now, have implored you, and implored your 
father, to let me make some provision for you 
in a more suitable place. But you may have an 
interest—I will not say, now, though even that 
might be—may have at another time—an inter- 


est in some one else; an interest not incompati- 


ble with your affection here.” 

She was very, very pale, and silently shook 
her head. 

“It may be, dear Little Dorrit.” 

“No. No. No.” She shook her head after 


| each slow repetition of the word with an air of 


“Tf you ain't got no secret of your own to tell | quiet desolation that he remembered long after- 
him, tell him that about the Princess. She had ward; the time came when he remembered it 


a secret, you know.” 


| well, long afterward, within those prison -walls ; 


“The Princess had a secret?” said Clennam, | within that very room. 


in some surprise. ‘‘ What Princess was that, | 
Maggy ?” 


“But, if it ever should be, tell me so, my 


| dear child. Intrust the truth to me, point out 


“Lor! How you do go and bother a gal of | the object of such an interest to me, and I will 
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try, with all the zeal, and honor, and loving 


friendship and respect that I feel for you, good | 
Little Dorrit of my heart, to do you a lasting | 
| the staple of his excitement was not brewed from 


service.” 

“Oh thank you, thank you! But, oh no, oh 
no, oh no!” She said this, looking at him with 
her work-worn hands folded together, and in 
the same resigned accents as before. 

“T press for no confidence now: I only ask 
you to repose unhesitating trust in me.” 

“Can I do less than that, when you are so 
good !” 

‘Then you will trust me fully? Will have 
no secret unhappiness or anxiety concealed from 
me?” 

“ Almost none—none.”’ 

** And you have none now?” 

She shook her head. But she was very pale. 

“When I lie down to-night, and my thoughts 
come back—as they will, for they do every night, 
even when I have not seen you—to this sad 
place, I may believe that there is no grief be- 
yond this room, now, and its usual occupants, 
which preys on Little Dorrit’s mind.” 

She seemed to catch at these words—that he 
remembered, too, long afterward—and said, 
more brightly, ‘‘Yes, Mr. Clennam; yes, you 
may!” 

The crazy staircase, usually not slow to give 
notice when any one was coming up or down, 
here creaked under a quick tread, and a fur- 
ther sound was heard upon it, as if a little steam- 
engine with more steam than it knew what to 
do with were working toward the room. As it 
approached, which it did very rapidly, it labored 
with increased energy, and, after knocking at 
the door, it sounded as if it were stooping down 
and snorting in at the keyhole. 

Before Maggy could open the door, Mr. 
Pancks, without a hat and with his bare head 
in the wildest eondition, stood looking at Clen- 
nam and Little Dorrit over her shoulder. He 
had a lighted cigar in his hand, and brought 
with him airs of ale and tobacco smoke. 

*“Pancks the gipsy,” he observed, out of 
breath, “ fortune-telling.” 

He stood dingily smiling and breathing hard 
at them with a most curious air. As if, instead 
of being his proprietor’s grubber, he were the 
triumphant proprietor of the Marshalsea, the 
Marshal, all the turnkeys, and all the Collegi- 
ans. In his great self-satisfaction he put his 
cigar to his lips (being evidently no smoker), 
and took such a pull at it, with his right eye 
shut up tight for the purpose, that he underwent 
a convulsion of shuddering and choking. But 
even in the midst of that paroxysm he still es- 
sayed to repeat his favorite introduction of him- 
self, ‘‘ Pa-ancks the gi-ipsy, fortune-telling.” 

“T am spending the evening with the rest of 
*em,” said Pancks. “I’ve been singing, I’ve 
been taking a part in white sand and gray sand. 
J don’t know any thing about it. Never mind. 
T'll take any part in any thing. It’s all the 
same, if you're loud enough.” 





At first, Clennam supposed him to be intoxi- 
cated. But he soon perceived that though he 
might be a little the worse (or better) for ale, 


malt, or distilled from any grain or berry. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Dorrit?” said Pancks. 
“T thought you wouldn’t mind my running round 
and looking in for a moment. Mr. Clennam I 
heard was here, from Mr. Dorrit. How are 
you, Sir?” 

Clennam thanked him, and said he was glad 
to see him so gay. 

“Gay!’’ said Pancks. “I’m in wonderful 
feather, Sir. I can’t stop a minute, or I shall 
be missed, and I don’t want ‘em to miss me. 
Eh, Miss Dorrit ?”’ 

He seemed to have an insatiate delight in ap- 
pealing to her and looking at her; excitedly 
sticking his hair up at the same moment, like a 
dark species of cockatoo. 

“T haven’t been here half an hour. I knew 
Mr. Dorrit was in the chair, and I said, ‘I'll go 
and support him!’ I ought to be down in Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard by nights; but I can worry them 
to-morrow. Eh, Miss Dorrit?” 

His little black eyes sparkled electrically. His 
very hair seemed to sparkle as he roughened it. 
He was in that highly-charged state that one 
might have expected to draw sparks and snaps 
from him by presenting a knuckle to any part 
of his figure. 

‘* Capital company here,” said Pancks. ‘‘ Eh, 
Miss Dorrit?” 

She was half afraid of him, and irresolute 

what to say. He laughed, with a nod at Clen- 
nam. 
**Don’t mind him, Miss Dorrit. He’s one of 
us. We agreed that you shouldn’t take on to 
mind me before people, but we didn’t mean Mr. 
Clennam. He’s one of us. He’s in it. Ain’t 
you, Mr. Clennam? Eh, Miss Dorrit?” 

The excitement of this strange creature was 
fast communicating itself to Clennam. Little 
Dorrit, with amazement, saw this, and observed 
that they exchanged quick looks. 

“I was making a remark,” said Pancks, “but 
I declare I forget what it was. Oh, I know! 
Capital company here. I’ve been treating ‘em 
all round. Eh, Miss Dorrit?” 

“Very generous of you,” she returned, notic- 
ing another of the quick looks between the two. 

“Not at all,” said Pancks. ‘“ Don’t mention 
it. I’m coming into my property, that’s the 
fact. I can afford to be liberal. I think I'll 
give em a treat here. Tables laid in the yard. 
Bread in stacks. Pipes in faggots. Tobacco 
in hayloads. Roast beef and plum pudding for 
every one. Quart of double stout a head. Pint 
of wine too if they like it, and the authorities 
give permission. Eh, Miss Dorrit ?” 

She was thrown into such a confusion by his 
manner, or rather by Clennam’s growing under- 
standing of his manner (for she looked to him 
after every fresh appeal and cockatoo demon- 
stration on the part of Mr. Pancks), that she 








only moved her lips in answer, without forming | ‘Does it implicate any one?” 


any word. 

“And oh, by-the-by!” said Pancks, “you 
were to live to know what was behind us on that 
little hand of yours. And so you shall, you 
shall, my darling. Eh, Miss Dorrit?” 

He had suddenly checked himself. Where 
he got all the additional black prongs from that 
now flew up all over his head, like the myriads 
of points that break out in the last change of a 
great fire-work, was a wonderful mystery. 

‘But I shall be missed,” he now came back 
to that; “and I don’t want ’em to miss me. 
Mr. Clennam, you and I made a bargain. I 
said you should find me stick to it. You shall 
find me stick to it now, Sir, if you'll step out a 
moment. Miss Dorrit, I wish you good-night. 
Miss Dorrit, I wish you good fortune.” 

He rapidly shook her by both hands, and 
puffed down stairs. Arthur followed him with 
such a hurried step that he had very nearly 
tumbled over him on the last landing, and rolled 
him down into the yard. 

“What is it, for Heaven’s sake!” Arthur de- 
manded, when they burst out there both to- 
gether. 

‘Stop a moment, Sir. Mr. Rugg. Let me 
introduce him.” 

With those words he presented another man 
without a hat, and also with a cigar, and also 
surrounded with a halo of ale and tobacco, which 
man, though not so excited as himself, was in a 
state which would have been akin to lunacy but 
for its fading into sover method when compared 
with the rampancy of Mr. Pancks. 

“Mr. Clennam, Mr. Rugg,” said Pancks. 
“Stop a moment. Come to the pump.” 

They adjourned tothe pump. Mr. Pancks, in- 
stantly putting his head under the spout, request- 
ed Mr. Rugg to take a good strong turn at the 
handle. Mr. Rugg complying to the letter, Mr. 
Pancks came forth snorting and blowing to some 
purpose, and dried himself on his handkerchief. 

“T am the clearer for that,” he gasped to 
Clennam, standing astonished. “ But, upon my 
soul, to hear her father making speeches in that 
chair, knowing what we know, and to see her 
up in that room in that dress, knowing what we 
know, is enough to—give me a back, Mr. Rugg 
—a little higher, Sir—that’ll do!” 

Then and there, on that Marshalsea pave- 
ment, in the shades of evening, did Mr. Pancks, 
of all mankind, fly over the head and shoulders 
of Mr. Rugg of Pentonville, General Agent, 
Accountant, and Recoverer of Debts. Alight- 
ing on his feet, he took Clennam by the button- 
hole, led him behind the pump, and pantingly 
produced from his pocket a bundle of papers. 
Mr. Rugg also pantingly produced from his 
pocket a bundle of papers. 

“ Stay!” said Clennam in a whisper. “ You 
have made a discovery.” 

Mr. Pancks answered with an unction which 
there is no language to convey, “We rather 
think so.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


**How implicate, Sir?” 

“In any suppression, or wrong dealing of any 
kind ?” 

‘Not a bit of it.” 
| “Thank God!” said Clennam to himself. 
| “Now, show me.” 
| “You are to understand,” snorted Pancks, fe- 
| verishly unfolding papers, and speaking in short 
| High Pressure blasts of sentences—-‘* Where’s 
| the Pedigree? Where’s Schedule number four, 
|Mr. Rugg? Oh! all right! Here we are. 
You are to understand that we are now virtually 
complete. We shan’t be legally for a day or 
two. Call it, at the outside, a week. We've 
been at it, night and day, for I don’t know how 
long! Mr. Rugg, you know howlong? Never 
mind. Don’t say. You'll only confuse me. 
You shall tell her, Mr. Clennam. Not till we 
give you leave. Where's that rough total, Mr. 
Rugg? Oh! Here weare! There, Sir! That's 
what you'll have to break to her. That man’s 
your Father of the Marshalsea !” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
“Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 


. . >. . . 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine.”—Ha.eck. 
OFTEN sit here, in an arm-chair, by my 
open window, protected from the scorching 
rays of the sun by a noble elm, and ponder over 
the past six months of my life, and wonder if 
it can be a reality, or only some strange dream. 
My only companions are a cigar—which I suffer 
to go out very often—and a ponderous volume 
which lies open upon my lap, but, somehow, I 
do not read. If I am aroused suddenly from 
my reverie, I find that my head has been rest- 
ing on one hand, while the other holds my cigar, 
with half an inch of ashes. The fire is all dead, 
like my spirit. 
And why is my spirit dead? Read on. 
Sometimes I am convinced that the history 
of this half year, which I am about to write, is 
real; but very often my recollections are so 
strangely confused and intermingled, that I 
hardly know whether to believe them or not. 
There is one melancholy proof of its reality. 
As I sit here, a brilliant portrait hangs opposite 
me upon my library wall. When I gaze at this 
picture I often feel my eyes filling with tears, so 
that I can not see until I wipe them away. As 
I sit looking at her face now, I am convinced 
that what I am going to write is a true history. 
In my better moments I can readily realize the 
truth of what the noble poet has written : 
“*Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all;" | 
for whether this story be a true one, or only a 
dream, I feel that I am a better man thanI was 
three short months ago. 
It has not been a great while since I made 
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the acquaintance of one of the noblest girls that 
man ever saw. With gennine purity of heart 
she combined extraordinary wit and beauty; 
with youth she possessed wonderful discretion. 
She was but seventeen years of age when I first 
knew her, and altogether, I think, the most per- 
fect creature I ever had the happiness to behold. 

I took a great fancy to Lily after our first 
minute of social intercourse, and made frequent 
visits to her at her father’s residence in the 
country. I lived in the city at this time, some 
dozen miles from Bellegrove, but this distance 
was nothing to me, when well mounted, some 
lovely spring evening, and so I was there often. 
I delighted in Lily’s society, and she plainly 
showed that she liked my company by her vi- 
vacity, and the interest which she displayed in 
making my time pleasant. There is a vast dif- 
ference, though, between liking and loving, and 
and I did not feel certain that she loved me by 
any means. I very soon satisfied myself—and 
her, too, I believe—that I loved her, but it was 
a considerable time before I made any com- 
munication of the fact. Her father was wealthy. 
and I was comparatively poor, and I was afraid 
I might be called a fortune-hunter. I have since 
accused myself of libel upon Lily for having any 
such feeling, for you could not look upon her 
without losing sight of her fortune altogether 
in your admiration of its possessor. 

After a time I made up my mind to address 
her, fortune or no fortune; and accordingly I 
did so one beautiful evening in the “ blithe time 
of spring.” I must confess that it was not with- 
out great misgiving on my part, for I was by no 
means satisfied that Lily loved me; and it was 
quite a surprise to me when she accepted me 
without any provisos whatever. 

Of course my love doubled on the spot; that 
is, if an infinite quantity can be doubled, and I 
thought Lily never seemed such a treasure be- 
fore. There is something delightful in the mu- 
tual confidence which immediately springs up 
between a newly-engaged couple. Lily made 
me her chief adviser in all matters ten minutes 
after we were engaged, and I believe she sought 
counsel from me upon every subject under the 
sun. It is pleasant to be looked up to by a be- 
ing you love with such devotion as I loved Lily, 
and so I was supremely happy. 

After two months of happiness, during which 
my business suffered by my absence, the wed- 
ding-day came. ‘There was a vast assemblage 
of neighbors and friends, and relatives from a 
distance, at Bellegrove, that moonlight night in 
June. 

The two spacious drawing-rooms were thrown 
into one, by withdrawing the folding-doors, and 
every window was open, making the rooms—in 
spite of the gathered crowd—quite cool. From 
the front windows of the rooms a beautiful 
river-view was spread out, and many persons 
were quietly gazing upon the scene, rapt in ad- 
miration. The broad river could be seen for 
six miles, and its calm surface, but slightly rip- 
pled by the gentle zephyrs, reflected back the 





moonbeams from thousands of iittle diamond 
mirrors. Scattered over the broad expanse of 
water were steamers and sailing craft, display- 
ing lanterns of many different brilliant colors. 

From the smoke-stacks of the steamers end- 
less streams of fiery sparks stretched out to the 
westward. Between the river and the portico 
of the house the whole extent of the grounds 
was dotted with lamps. Every embowered 
rustic seat had a lamp suspended near it, and 
the fountain in front of the hall-door was all il- 
luminated with many-colored lamps, whose col- 
ors were distributed through the water-jets, un- 
til the whole presented a strange medley, em- 
bracing every tint in all the brilliancy of the 
rainbow. 

It was eight o’clock when I led Lily to the 
centre of the front drawing-room. We were 
nearly surrounded with groomsmen and bride- 
maids. The ceremony was performed very sol- 
emnly by Dr. , from the neighboring city, 
and then the festivities of the evening com- 
menced. I hardly think the happiness I en- 
joyed that evening can be the common lot of 
mankind. My heart was as light as down. I 
often found myself abstracted from the com- 
pany around me, and my eyes resting on my 
wife at the opposite side of the room. My 
happiness was rendered more intense by meet- 
ing her eye fixed upon me nearly every time I 
looked. 

I lift my eyes to her picture there, and I 
seem to be carried back to my wedding-night. 
She is painted in her wedding-dress, and has 
the very expression she had there in the draw- 
ing-room, when I so often met her gaze. 

After dancing, promenading over the smooth 
graveled walks of the lawn, and a little music 
now and then, supper was announced. I must 
hasten over this joyful evening, for it is painful 
to me to recall a period of so great happiness 
in my present frame of mind. 

It was at an early hour in the morning that 
the last carriage rolled away from the door. 
Many guests from a distance remained at Belle- 
grove, intending some to leave in the morning, 
and others to accompany us upon a bridal tour 
which we intended to make in a few days. 

Lily rose in the morning with a considerable 
hoarseness, which increased so as to prevent her 
from speaking above awhisper. Toward even- 
ing, though, it passed off nearly altogether. We 
gave up the idea of traveling for a month, and 
then came a continual round of dinners and 
evening parties. I think it was in returning from 
the eighth or ninth of these parties that Lily 
caught an additional cold, rendering the slight 
one she had next to intolerable. I kept her 
in the house after that day, positively refusing 
to allow her to go out, and so the parties ceased. 
Her sickness, I thought, was nothing serious, 
and I went to the city to transact a piece of 
business, which would probably take me a day 
and a half to finish. 

At nearly dusk in the evening a negro from 
Bellegrove came to my office with a note. It 
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was from the Colonel, Lily’s father, and ran 
thus: 

“ Dear James—Being a little worried about 
Lily, I have concluded to send in for you, and 
I wish you to bring Dr. —— out with you. She 
constantly asks for you, and inquires whether 
you have come, whenever she hears a footstep. 
I believe Dr. snr is nonplussed, and too 
obstinate to call in assistance. You had better 
come at once. 

“ Bettecnove, July 22d." 

This note startled me. I thought the dear 
old Colonel was very uneasy, and was trying to 
conceal it from me. In ten minutes I was on 
the road to Bellegrove with Dr. beside 
me. My servant was with the Doctor’s, who 
followed with his chaise. Dr. ——~ was, and 
still is, a man in whom I reposed the most im- 
plicit confidence, and I knew he would never 
deceive me about Lily’s condition. He was a 
gentle, kind-hearted old gentleman, who always 
entered a sick room with as little noise as is 
made on a Brussels carpet by the velvety paws 
of a cat. 

I described to the Doctor how I thought the 
case originated; that Lily had taken cold, and 
then by imprudence had caught another. I 
asked him if he thought any thing very serious 
was the matter with Lily. He supposed it 
could be little more than an obstinate and ag- 
gravated cold, and told me not to alarm myself. 
I asked him, as the Colonel’s family physician, 
if Lily’s constitution was a good one, or wheth- 
er it was weak. 

“ Well,” he said, for I remember his reply,” 
her constitution is not very strong, but her 
health has generally been pretty good.” Then 
he added, “ Do not alarm yourself, James, there 
is no necessity for that.” 

In little more than an hour we reached Belle- 
grove, and the old Doctor, by my assistance, 
was soon in the hall with his medicines. I 
grasped the old Colonel’s hand, and begged him 
to tell me if there was danger. He looked 
much worried, and told me to wait until Dr. 

had seen her. ‘“Can’t you see the per- 
plexity in Hendree’s countenance ?” he said to 
me, in a low tone. 

I followed Doctor up stairs, and entered 
the room with him. A single light was burn- 
ing behind a screen, and Lily’s mother and a 
black nurse were seated in the room, the latter 
by the side of her daughter's pillow. My heart 
sank as I beheld these arrangements. By or- 
der of Dr. I did not allow Lily to see me 
as I entered. 

The extreme silence and caution about the 
room told my heart plainly that my wife was 
very ill. Hendree here came up, and the two 
physicians whispered a long time together. I 
thought I saw a momentary flash of excitement 
upon Dr. ’s countenance, once as I looked 
at them in consultation. Certainly the old 
man’s hand trembled violently as he took her 
wrist. He sat some moments holding her arm, 
looking most intently at her calm features, and 





listening with suspended breath to hear her 
respirations. 

I never shall cease to remember the old Doe- 
tor’s appearance as he left the couch and drew 
Hendree over to a corner. He seemed to be 
in great excitement, almost in a flurry, and 
the shortness of the consultation, and his quick 
movements, told me that the case was urgent— 
that my wife, my bride Lily, was in danger. 
Hendree came to me and insisted upon my go- 
ing down stairs, that it was very important that 
the room should be kept quiet. I suffered him 
to lead me out, and I went down stairs with a 
heavy heart. I could see no one. The Col- 
onel had shut himself up in his room. I went 
into the library and threw myself upon a sofa; 
but how could I lie still while Lily was suffer- 
ing up stairs? I jumped up and sat down, 
then I wandered about the house, and at last I 
sought my wife’s room again. 

I was refused admittance, but Dr. came 
out and we sought the library together. When 
we got there I seized his hand, and begged him 
to tell me Lily’s true condition. 

“Be calm, James,” he replied, solemnly ; 
“you must bear up like aman. Your wife is 
ill, and in some danger, but I trust she may re- 
cover; it is a matter almost of life and death 
now to keep away every exciting cause, and I 
not only want you to behave like a man, and 
bear up yourself, but do not suffer the least 
noise to be made down stairs. The Colonel 
has the upper part of the house in charge ;” and 
then he added, after several minutes pause, “ I 
would have given one thousand dollars to have 
seen this case twenty-four hours ago.” 

He left me very soon, and went up stairs. I 
went into the dining-room and drew a cup of 
coffee from the urn. Nobody seemed to have 
thought of eating, though the table was covered 
with refreshments. 

I gave strict orders that not a word above a 
whisper should be uttered by any of the serv- 
ants. Poor things! they needed no repetition 
of the order. It was only necessary to say, 
“* Miss Lily is very ill,” as their noiseless tread 
and sad countenances showed. I went into the 
library, and lying down, I soon fell into a sort 
of morbid sleep, which fatigues rather than re- 
freshes you. I started frequently from the 
cushion, and had a great number of awful 
dreams. I would not have slept at all but for 
the fact that hard work and worry in the morn- 
ing, and great anxiety in the evening, combined 
to break me down. 

I must have slept this troubled sleep for sev- 
eral hours, for the next time I heard the clock 
strike its muffled bell it was two o’clock. Iwas 
in that half-dreamy state when we hear and 
hardly know what it is we hear. In a few min- 
utes I heard a footstep. Old Doctor en- 
tered as I rose from my sofa. I endeavored to 
read his countenance, but it was calm and un- 
moved. 

“ How is she, Doctor?” I whispered, almost 
choking. 
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“ Better, I trust; she is sleeping.” 

The old man had come down to refresh him- 
self with coffee, and soon I heard his soft slip- 
pers upon the stairs. His words quieted me 
somewhat, and I tried to read. I opened the 
family Bible and turned to John xiv., and read 
that sublime chapter over twice. ‘‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.” What tenderness and love these words 
of our Saviour convey! I found much comfort 
in what I read, and I prayed to God to take 
away all wickedness from my heart, and to spare 
me my Lily. After a while I slept again. 

The next time I was awakened it was by a 
loud peal of thunder. I rose, and putting on | 
my hat, sought the front portico. It was about | 
half-past three in the morning, and a terrific | 
thunder-storm was pouring out the vials of its | 
wrath. The lightning was intensely vivid, and | 
each flash seemed to wind around and embrace 
the columns of the portico, as if it would tear 
the structure to the earth. Almost simultane- 
ously with the flashes came the most terribly | 
deafening rolls of thunder I ever listened to. 

I knew that the invalid could not sleep. 
through this awful clamor, and still I feared to 


seek her room, lest I might render her condition | 


more precarious by my presence. In a few 
moments the old nurse came down, and, with 
tears streaming down her face, called me to my 
darling’s room. I went immediately, and my 
heart beat wildly as I opened the door. The 
Colonel, half-dressed, in slippers and dressing- 
gown, was behind me. As we entered we saw 
in a moment that she was going. 

Doctor Hendree was leaning upon the edge 
of a toilet, with his face buried in his hands; 
and dear old Doctor 
on his right hand, was sitting beside the table, 
gazing at my dying bride. His bronzed and 
furrowed cheek was wet with tears. I drew a 
chair beside her pillow, and took her hand. 


“My husband!” she said, in a weak voice, 


and she gently pressed my hand. 


“God bless your noble heart for that!” I | 


said, and, for the first time, tears came to my 
relief. 

The wild thunder and awful lightning shook 
the old house, and made it seem a mass of fire. 

“Pray, father,” said Lily. 

The dear old Colonel knelt, and we all fol- 
lowed his example, and between his sobs he put 
up a grand, touching prayer to the throne of 
Christ, that he would take this pure heart and 
guileless soul to his bosom. 

Lily’s mother was kneeling beside me, and I 
held her hand. 


“Amen!” said Lily, and every heart echoed | 


the word. 

Every eye in that chamber of death was 
wet. 

“To not weep, mother; be cheerful, my hus- 
band ; rejoice, father ; for I go to Jesus.” And 
she gave me a long gaze, full of angel-like | 
love. 

The storm was going over. 


, with his head resting | 


The thunder | 


rolled at a greater distance, the lightning seem- 
ed further off. 

The spirit of my child-wife waned with the 
storm. As the storm waned away far over the 
woodlands, and it became calmer, we could only 
hear the tinkling of the water-drops in the tin 
pipes from the roof. As her spirit grew weaker, 
| we could only hear the heavy breathing, and 
see the long efforts she made to regain the 
breath as it left her lips. 

For five minutes no word was spoken; but 
there in the silent chamber the tears fell fast. 

A long, faint roll of thunder, as if the storm 
| king was not yet satisfied, broke from the heay- 
ens. Lily revived. 
| “Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” and she 

| breathed very hard. “To God, my husband!” 
With these words, all that was mortal of my 
child-wife ceased to exist, and her spirit took 
its flight to the outstretched arms of her Saviour. 
“Gone from earth to bloom in heaven,” said 
| old Doctor » With a sigh which came from 
his heart. 
The old man insisted upon my retiring to my 
bed, where I only remained until the sun poured 
| its light into my chamber. 

The funeral did not take place until the sec- 
ond day after her death. She was buried at 
| the family grave-yard at Bellegrove. 
| After staying a week longer with the kind old 
| Colonel, I left Bellegrove to try and find diver- 
sion from my grief in travel. I can not tell the 





| desolation which I felt, and yet feel, for but two 


|months have elapsed. I have returned to the 
| city, and strive to submit to an all-wise decree 
| of Providence—but thy ways are inscrutable, O 
|Father! I am a widower at twenty-one. 

Such a lesson has often been the salvation of 
an immortal soul, and I trust, through the ex- 
ample and influence of my lost darling, to find 
, that Saviour who was her joy. 





A WAY TO REMEMBER. 
OST self-educated men, who for the most 
part have to win their bread and their in- 
formation together, feel that the pressing and 
material business of life has a tendency to inter- 
fere with the memory of the scientific facts or 
of the philosophical truths which, in the inter- 
vals of leisure, they have been at pains to ac- 
quire. Now, there are many every-day familiar 
things which, by any one sincerely in earnest, 
may be made powerful helps to the memory, 
and to habits of reflection, through the associa- 
tion of ideas. It may be useful to illustrate 
this position by a few examples. 

There are few readers who have traveled by 
any sort of carriage, who could have failed to 
‘remark the appearances of motion impressed 
upon the landscape. These are due, not to the 
landscape, but to the carriage. Such simple 
phenomena are easy of association with the 
| motion of the earth and the immobility of the 
sun; they read many lessons to us on the differ- 

| ence between real and apparent motion. 
Among the highest truths in nature, is the 
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now confessed universality of motion. The 
fixed stars are no longer fixed in the ordinary 
sense, and the belief of thousands of years that 
they were absolutely fixed, is now proved to 
have arisen from an illusion of thesenses. All 
are now conceded to be moving around each 
other with marvelous velocity; though, from 
the distance, the motion appears to us to be re- 
markably slow. The sun himself has his circuit 
of travel, measured by ages. In the words of 
a modern astronomer, “mutation and change 
are every where found; all isin motion; orbits 
expanding or contracting, their planes rocking 
up or down, their perihelia and nodes sweeping 
in opposite directions round the sun.” It is 
well that we are likewise told that “the limits 
of all these changes are fixed; that these limits 
can never be passed, and that at the end of a 
vast period, amounting to many millions of 
years, the entire range of fluctuation will have 
been accomplished, the entire system, planets, 
orbits, inclinations, eccentricities, perihelia, and 
nodes, will have regained their original values 
and places, and the great bell of eternity will 
have then sounded One !” 

Now among many things which we have not 
mentioned, but which are nevertheless involved 
in the above statement, there are not a few that 
are extremely difficult to be remembered, but 
which it would be serviceable to retain in mem- 
ory by the aid of familiar associations. Re- 


curring again to the phenomena of travel (for 
earth is to man none other than a magnificent 


chariot wherein he rides around that great cen- 
tral luminary, the sun, in the midst of planetary 
systems without end), we may again refer to 
the apparent motion of the objects through 
which the passenger on the railway progresses. 
While passing in a direct line through a forest 
of trees, those trees toward which he is moving 
will appear to open out or separate from each 
other, while those left behind will appear to 
close up. Now this same opening out, and this 
same closing up, are actually the criteria em- 
ployed to determine the astronomer touching 
the direction in which man on this earth is 


traveling through the starry forest in the skies, | 


Borne along by the movement of the sun, the 
astronomer accordingly seeks a point in the 
heavens where the stars appear to be increasing 
their mutual distances. Finding this point, he 


next looks behind him in the opposite direction, | 


and there perceiving the stars to close up on 
each other, he concludes that he has found the 
direction in which he is moving. In this man- 
ner it was, in fact, that Herschel determined 


that the solar system is traveling through space | 


toward a point in the constellation Hercules. 
Now, many minds acting on this simple associ- 
ation, like the actor who receives the cue of a 
word or two from the prompter and then re- 
members his whole part, may, from the mere 
force of such a system, remember the whole of 
the discoveries of Argelander and Maedler. 
The sun, with its planets, will be seen sweeping 
toward the north pole of the heavens—in fact, 





toward the star marked 7 in the constellation 
Hercules—with a velocity which causes it to 
pass over a distance equal to thirty-three mill- 
ions three hundred and fifty thousand miles 
every year. The star, Aleyone, will be recalled 
as the principal star in the group of the Pleiades, 
now supposed to occupy the centre of gravity, 
and to be at present the sun about which the 
universe of stars composing our astral system 
are all revolving; the light from Aleyone re- 
quiring a period of five hundred and thirty-seven 
years to traverse the distance of the sun, from 
the central orb about which he performs his 
mighty revolutions; and the enormous term of 
eighteen million two hundred thousand years 
| being required to be accomplished, if we may 
rely on the angular motion of the sun and sys- 
| tem, as already determined, before the solar 
| orb, with all its planets, satellites, and comets 
will have completed one revolution around its 
grand centre. 
Still keeping to the incidents of travel, and 
tne phenomenon of forest trees. Who has not 
observed, while journeying along a railway, how 
the trees of a forest apparently whirl around 
| each other—an appearance produced by the 
rapid speed of the carriage? This incident, 
familiar as it is, may serve to raise habitually 
in the mind the notion of the parallax of the 
fixed stars. Parallax is the apparent change 
in the place of an object, occasioned by the real 
change in the place of the spectator. Since the 
parallactic motion of the forest trees becomes 
| less and less perceptible as the velocity of the 
| traveling beholder diminishes, or as the distance 
| of the seemingly moving object becomes great- 
| er, it is evident that to measure the distance of 
| the fixed stars is equivalent to determining the 
| amount of the parallactic change in their rela- 
| tive positions, occasioned by the actual change 
| of the positions from which they may be viewed 
by a spectator on the earth’s surface. The spec- 
tator will, on the prompting of this remarkable 
suggestion, probably remember that when the 
| orbitual motion of the earth was first propound- 
| ed by Copernicus, and it was asserted to revolve 
in an ellipse of nearly six hundred million miles 
in circumference, and with a motion so swift 
that it passed over no less than sixty-eight thou- 
sand miles in every hour of time, the opponents 
of the great philosopher exclaimed, that this 
doctrine could not be true; “for,” said they, 
“if we are sweeping around the sun in this vast 
orbit, and with this amazing velocity, then ought 
the fixed stars to whirl round each other, as do 
the forest trees to the traveler flying swiftly by 
them.” ‘To the unassisted eye this, which was 
the case in fact, did not appear; and the Co- 
pernicans were without a satisfactory reply. 
They could only venture a suggestion that, ow- 
ing perhaps to the enormous distance of the 
fixed stars, no perceptible change was operated 
by the revolution of the earth in its orbit; in 
other words, that the pole of the heavens re- 
_ volved in a curve of two hundred million miles 
in diameter, but that such was the distance of 
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the spheres of the fixed stars, that this curve | 
was reduced to an invisible point. After a con- 
test of three hundred years’ duration, the truth | 
uttered by Copernicus, but not sufficiently illus- | 
trated, is at length indisputably established. 
Sometimes things of a grosser sort will serve 

to make those of a finer quality not only more} 
appreciable, but more intelligible. Questions | 
in regard to the subtle essence Light are diffi-| 
cult because of their fineness; but it has been 
found possible to make them clear by resem- | 
bling the subjects they regard to tangible ob-| 
jects, such as gun-boats, and rifle-balls, and | 
gun-barrels. One of the last-named articles is | 
supposed to be placed on a moving boat, and it 
is proposed so to direct a rifle on shore as to | 
fire a ball down the said barrel. Now, let 
the two rifles be on the same exact level, and 
the axes of the barrels be made precisely to co- 
incide—would the ball from the one pass down 
the other, in case the fixed one were fired at 
the exact instant the muzzles came precisely | 
opposite to each other? The uninstructed 
would be apt to answer Yes; while the scientific | 
would very confidently reply, No; it is necessa- 
ry that the fixed rifle should be fired before the 
moving one comes opposite, and the rifleman 
must make an allowance for the time the ball 
requires to move from the one gun to the oth- 
er, and also for the velocity with which the | 
moving piece is descending the stream. In| 
order so that the ball from the shore may be | 
caused to enter the muzzle of the moving rifle, | 
this computation must be accurately made. But | 
further conditions have also to be considered. | 
For instance, it must be recollected that while | 
the ball is progressing down the barrel, the bar- | 
rel itself is progressing down the tide, and that, | 
in order to avoid the pressure of the ball against 
the upper side of the barrel, the latter must be 
fixed in an inclined position, and that the bot- 
tom of the barrel must be as far up the stream | 
as it will descend by the boat’s motion during 
the progress of the ball down the barrel; in| 





fine, that the direction in which the barrel of 
the rifle which should receive the ball must be 
placed, is determined both by the velocity of 
the ball and the velocity of the boat which 
bears the rifle. 

But what has this very material parable to 
do with the theory and properties of light? 
First of all, we liken the particles of light that 
are shot from the fixed stars to the balls that 
are shot’ from the fixed rifle. The gun-barrel 
on the moving boat represents the tube of the 
star-gazer, and the boat represents the earth 
which bears him while itself sweeping around 
in its orbit. Down the axis of that tube the 
particles of light, like the aforesaid rifle-balls, 
must pass, in order to reach the eye of the ob- 
server. As the velocity of the earth’s motion 
has been ascertained, and as the amount by 
which the telescope must be inclined to cause 
the light to enter has been determined, the 


| velocity of the light itself becomes known from 


these two data; and thus the previously de- 
termined value of this incredible velocity is sat- 
ifactorily confirmed. For the rest, the reality 
of the earth’s motion is absolutely necessary to 
render the phenomena at all explicable. Such 
an illustration may serve to explain to the 
grossest understanding how it is that, owing to 
the progressive motion of light, and the revolu- 
tion of the earth in its orbit, the celestial bodies 
can not occupy in the heavens the places which 
they appear to fill. The particles of light from 
Jupiter take nearly forty minutes in passing 
from the planet to the observer’s eye. Mean- 
while the earth has progressed in its orbit some 
thirty-seven thousand miles, and the spectator 
borne along with it must see the planet, not 
where it actually is, but where it was in ap- 
pearance some forty minutes before. The same 
effect in kind is produced on the places of the 
fixed stars, and is called aberration. To bring 
all this to mind with clearness and precision, it 
needs only to think of the gun-boat, the rifle- 
barrel, and the rifle-ball. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

ONGRESS is to adjourn on the 18th of August. 
Our Record embraces the most important pro- 
ceedings until the 5th.—The House bill admitting 
Kansas into the Union with the Topeka Constitu- 
tion was sent to the Senate, where it was rejected, 
the Senate adhering to its own measure. Several 
bills appropriating money for internal improve- 
ments, which had passed both Houses and been 
vetoed by the President, have been passed by the 
requisite majority of two-thirds.—In the House, 
Mr. Oliver presented a minority report on the af- 
fairs of Kansas. It represents the report of the 
majority of the Committee as entirely ex parte ; 
that many of its statements are unsupported by 
testimony ; that no violence was used to prevent 
voters from exercising their right; that the anti- 





slavery party were in a minority in 14 out of 18 


election districts; that Mr. Whitfield was legally 
chosen as Congressional delegate ; and that all the 
disturbances in the Territory are to be ascribed to 
the revolutionary movements of those who got up 
the Topeka Convention.—The House voted that 
neither Whitfield nor Reeder were entitled to a 
seat.—To the Army Appropriation Bill an amend- 
ment was made providing that no part of the army 
shall be employed to enforce the laws, passed by 
the Territorial Legislature of Kansas, until Con- 
gress shall have decided whether that was a valid 
Legislative Assembly; that the President shall 
use the military force in Kansas to preserve the 
peace and protect persons and property from seiz- 
ure in the Territory and upon the national high- 
ways in the State of Missouri; that the President 
shall disarm the organized militia of the Territory, 
and prevent armed men from going there for the 











purpose of enforcing or resisting real or pretended 
laws. This amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 91 to 86, and the bill passed the House by 89 
to 80. The House also, by a vote of 88 to 74, 
passed a bill for re-organizing the Territory of 
Kansas. Besides the usual provisions for officers 
and elections, the bill provides for the maintenance 
of freedom of speech and of the press; prohibits 
test oaths and unusual punishments; dismisses all 
prosecutions now pending for violations of the Ter- 
ritorial laws; subjects all laws to be passed by the 
Legislature to the approval of Congress; and final- 
ly restores the Missouri Compromise. These two 
bills have been sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
——Acts have been passed making large appro- 
priations of public lands, mostly alternate sections, 
to aid in the construction of Railways in various 
Southern and Western States. The principal ap- 
propriations are the following: In Iowa, 1,200,000 
acres; in Florida and Alabama, 2,500,000 acres; in 
Louisiana, 1,000,000 acres ; in Wisconsin, 2,000,000 
acres; in Michigan, 1,300,000 acres. Among the 
most important bills already passed are the fol- 
lowing: Appropriating $300,000 for restoring and 
maintaining peaceable relations with the Indians 
in Oregon; appropriating more than $3,000,000 
to supply the deficiencies of the last fiscal year; 
amending the Acts granting bounty lands for mil- 
itary service so as authorize parole testimony in 
proof of service; authorizing the construction of a 
military road from Fort Ridgely in Minnesota, to 
the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains in Ne- 
braska, In the Senate Mr. Butler presented a 
report providing for filling any vacancy in the 
Presidency in certain supposed cases, By the Act 
of 1792, in case of the default of the President and 
Vice-President, the office devolves upon the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; or, if there be no such officer, 
upon the Speaker of the House. The Bill of Mr. 
Butler provides that if neither of these officers ex- 
ists, or if they are for any reason ineligible, the 
Chief Justice of the United States shall be the 
President; and if a vacancy exists in that office, 
the Presidency shall devolve upon the Associate 
Justices, in the-order of their seniority, until the 
Electoral College can be assembled. 

The resolution for expelling Mr. Brooks from 
the House failed to receive the requisite majority 
of two-thirds; the vote was 121 for expulsion, 95 
against it. The resolution censuring Mr. Keitt 
passed by 106 to 96; that censuring Mr. Edmonson 
was rejected, by a vote of 136 to 60. Messrs. 
Brooks and Keitt thereupon resigned their seats ; 
but have been re-elected by their respective con- 
stituents, without opposition. The debates grow- 
ing out of these proceedings were very exciting. 
Mr. Brooks took personal exception to some re- 
marks from Mr. Burlingame, of Massachusetts, 
who declared himself “responsible” for what he 
had said ; and in reply to a request that he would 
indicate some place out of the District where a “ ne- 
gotiation” might take place, he named the Canada 
side of Niagara Falls. Mr. Brooks refused to ac- 
cept the proposed place of meeting, on the ground 
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non, removed, The body claiming to be the 
State Legislature of Kansas assembled at Topeka 
on the 4th of July, but were dispersed by the United 
States troops under command of Colonel Sumner, 
who said that he was then compelled to perform 
the most unpleasant duty of his life, under the au- 
thority of the President’s proclamation ; but that 
he should, if necessary, use all the force under his 
command to carry out his orders. In answer to 
an inquiry from the Senate, whether orders had 
been sent to any military officer in Kansas to dis- 
perse any unarmed meeting of the people, or to 
prevent any such assemblage, the Secretary of 
War replied that no such orders had been given; 
and that Colonel Sumner had been informed that 
the Department was not satisfied that he was justi- 
fiable in dispersing the meeting at Topeka; and 
that he would be called upon for explanations in 
respect to his proceedings upon that occasion. 
The Criminal Court of Washington imposed a 
fine of $300 upon Mr. Brooks for the assault on Mr. 
Sumner. Mr. Herbert, Member of Congress 
from California, who killed Thomas Keating, a 
waiter in a hotel at Washington, a few months 
since, has been tried for murder and acquitted. 
The Court held, that when an affray arises, if one 
party, believing himself to be in great bodily dan- 
ger, kills the other, it is justifiable homicide —— 
The Conventions of the two sections of the Demo- 
cratic party met at Syracuse on the 30th of July. 
The two bodies united, and proceeded to nominate 
candidates for State officers and Presidential elect- 
ors. Hon. Amasa J. Parker, ‘‘ Soft,” was nom- 
inated for Governor, and Hon. John Vanderbilt, 
“ Hard,” for Lieutenant Governor; the candidates 
for electors were taken in about equal numbers 
from both divisions of the party. We have to 
record an unusual number of railroad and steam- 
boat accidents during the month: A train upon 
the Washington branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was thrown from the track, July 3, kill- 
ing two persons, and severely wounding thirteen.— 
A wharf at the foot of Reed Street, Philadelphia, 
gave way on the 7th of July; more than a hundred 
persons were precipitated into the water, twenty or 
thirty of whom were drowned.—On the 16th, an 
excursion train, filled with the scholars and teach- 
ers of St. Michael’s Church, left Philadelphia by 
the North Pennsylvania Railroad. The train hav- 
ing lost time, the conductor neglected to wait for 
the regular down train. The two came in collision 
while rounding a curve, both running at great 
speed. Five cars of the excursion train were 
shivered into fragments and were set on fire from 
the engines ; many of those who were imprisoned 
in the wreck were burned to death, and a still lar- 
ger number were killed outright or dreadfully 
wounded by the collision, The total loss of life 

















was not less than sixty, while many more were 
| seriously injured. The sufferers belonged almost 
| wholly to the excursionists. The coroner’s jury 
attribute the collision to the criminal carelessness 
| of Alfred Hoppel, the conductor of the excursion 
| train.—On the 17th, the Lake Erie steamer, North- 





of its distance and the inconvenience and dang 
to which he would be exposed in passing through 
the Free States. 

General Persifer F. Smith has been appointed 
to the military command of the Western Depart- 
ment; his head-quarters will be at Leavenworth. 
John W. Geary, of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Kansas, in place of Mr. Shan- 


| ern Indiana, caught fire while on her passage from 
| Buffalo to Toledo, and in a few moments was 
burned to the water’s edge. In attempting to 
launch the life-boat, which was filled with passen- 
gers, the cranes gave way, and all the occupants 
were plunged into the water. A large number of 
passengers, who had leaped into the water to es- 
cape the flames, were drowned. The total loss of 
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life was not less than thirty or forty.—On the same 
day the propeller 7into, on Lake Ontario, took fire. 
The life-boat was filled, but capsized at once, and 
seventeen persons were drowned.—On the 26th, a 
steam-pipe in the steamer Empire State, plying 
between New York and Fall River, exploded, and 
the steam made its way to the deck, scalding a 
number of the crew and passengers. Eighteen 
persons were fatally injured, mainly by inhaling 
the steam.—On the 29th, the Lake George steamer, 
John Jay, caught fire, and was speedily burned, 
with a loss of six lives.—By these and other rail- 
way and steamboat accidents of less magnitude, 
about 170 persons have been killed and as many 
more seriously injured during the month of July. 
From California our intelligence comes down to 
the 5th of July. The Vigilance Committee still 
maintained their position. The Governor's pro- 
clamation, calling upon the militia to hold them- 
selves in readiness for actual service, was faintly 
responded to, while the forces at the disposal of the 
Committee were largely increased. Their rooms 
have been converted into a fortress, which is 
known as Fort Vigilant, and a regular system of 
discipline has been established. The Constitution 
of the Committee has been published. It charges 
that, under the present order of society and admin- 
istration of the laws, there is in San Francisco no 
security for life and property, and that the organ- 
ization of the Committee is the only means by 
which these can be made secure. The members of 
the Committee, therefore, bind themselves by sol- 
emn oath to see to it that order is preserved, the laws 
faithfully administered, and all criminals and bal- 
lot-box stuffers brought to punishment. The rooms 
of the Committee shall be open at all times to re- 
ceive complaints; and if, in the judgment of the 
members present any action is demanded, the Com- 
mittee shall at once be assembled. All matters of 
detail to be regulated by a code of by-laws ; no polit- 
ical or sectarian matters to be discussed in the 
rooms, and the action of the Committee to have no 
respect to sects or parties; all orderly citizens may 
become members of the association ; no punishment 
to be inflicted without fair and impartial trial; the 
decision of the majority of the Committee to be 
binding upon the whole, except that a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present is required to au- 
thorize the infliction of death. The members 
pledge their ‘‘ sacred honor to defend and sustain 
each other in carrying out the determined action of 
the Committee, at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunes.” In an address to the public the Commit- 
tee declare that they have no friends to reward and 
no enemies to punish, and that they have no desire 
to interfere with the details of government farther 
than is necessary to punish and expel those who 
have “‘ outraged the peace and good order of soci- 
ety, violated the ballot-box, overridden law, and 
thwarted justice ;” that they will ‘ continue, peace- 
ably if they can, forcibly if they must, this work of 
reform ;” pledging themselves, when this is ac- 
complished, “‘ to resign their power into the hands 
of the people from whom it was received.” On the 
19th of June the Committee received intelligence 
that a quantity of arms belonging to the State were 
coming on board a schooner from Benicia, to the 
order of the Governor. An expedition was fitted 
out to intercept the schooner; this was accom- 
plished, and the arms fell into the hands of the 
Committee. Among those who were engaged in 
conveying the arms was James R. Maloney, and 





upon his arrival at San Francisco the Committee 
gave orders that he should be arrested by Sterling 
A. Hopkins, one of their officers. The accused was 
found at the office of Dr. Ashe, the United States 
Naval Agent, where also, among others, was Judge 
David 8S. Terry. Resistance was made to the ar- 
rest, and Hopkins retiring for assistance, those in 
the Navy Agent’s office endeavored to retreat to 
the armory of the San Francisco Blues. They 
were intercepted by the Vigilance officers, and in 
an affray which ensued Hopkins was stabbed by 
Judge Terry, who with the others made their way 
to the armory. This was immediately surrounded 
by the forces of the Committee, and those within 
were summoned to surrender. This was complied 
with, and the arms also were taken. Similar pro- 
ceedings took place at the other armories occupied 
by the “law and order” party. A large number 
of prisoners were made, of whom the greater num- 
ber were soon released, with a warning against 
taking up arms again. Judge Terry was retained 
in confinement, and Mr. Maloney was sent from the 
State. Thus far the Committee have been wholly 
successful, and as far as we can judge from the 
tone of the California press, the feeling of the pub- 
lic is altogether in their favor, not only in San 
Francisco, but in all the principal places. The 
only executions that have taken place are those of 
Casey and Cora, unless, as is suspected by many, 
Sullivan was put to death, instead of having com- 
mitted suicide. They have, however, sent away 
some twenty-five or thirty individuals of notorious- 
ly bad character.—The mining and agricultural 
intelligence is decidedly favorable.-—The passen- 
gers who left New York for California in April, by 
way of Nicaragua, suffered severely in the passage. 
They found the transit across the Isthmus closed, 
but about three hundred determined to push on. 
At Granada they were detained a month, during 
which 79 died. Proceeding at length across the 
lake, a number more perished. The survivors 
reached San Juan del Sur, and embarked on board 
the steamer for San Francisco. Sickness broke 
out among them, and 33 died on the passage. 
Nearly half of the whole number died between 
Granada and San Francisco. 

In Oregon the Indian war still continues, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Rogue River. The 
Indians fight with great desperation, and the losses 
of our troops have been severe, while those of the 
Indians are still greater. What with fighting and 
treaties, strenuous attempts are being made to 
clear the country of the savages; but there seems 
little prospect that the work will be speedily ac- 
complished.—In Washington Territory some of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s people, who had married 
Indian women, were suspected of giving aid to the 
savages. Martial law was proclaimed by Governor 
Stevens, who arrested Chief Justice Landey for at- 
tempting to hold a court after the proclamation of 
martial law.——Indian troubles have broken out 
afresh in New Mexico, and preparations are mak- 
ing for a vigorous campaign.——In Florida, also, 
several fights have occurred between the Indians 
and the whites. 

. SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Nicaragua affairs have taken a new turn. 
President Rivas appears to have grown jealous of 
the Americans, and suddenly abandoned the seat 
of government, and pronounced against Walker, 
who at once appointed Don Fermin Ferrer Pro- 
visional President, and proclaimed as traitors all 
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who should adhere to Rivas. An election for Pres- 
ident was held on the 24th of June, when two- 
thirds of the popular vote was cast in favor of 
Walker, who was publicly inaugurated on the 12th 
of July. In his inaugural address he lays down in 
somewhat general terms the principles upon which 
the government is to be conducted. The utmost 
liberty of speech and action compatible with order 
is to be his leading idea; while trade is to be en- 
couraged, with the view of making Nicaragua the 
highway for commerce between the two oceans, A 
general league of all the Central American States 
against Walker appears to have been consum- 
mated, with the intention of commencing active 
operations as soon as the rainy season is over. 
Rivas and his adherents hold a number of import- 
ant points, inclnding Leon, and avow their inten- 
tion of joining the Confederates, and driving Walk- 
er from the country. 

A new Constitution has been adopted in New 
Granada, by which the Republic is organized into 
eight sovereign States. In Peru revolutionary 
symptoms are of constant occurrence, and the gen- 
eral aspect of affairs is discouraging. 

In Mezico the new Constitution is under discus- 
sion, and will doubtless be adopted. its principal 
provisions are as follows: The President to be 
elected for four years; the Legislature to consist 
of one House. Religion to be free, but the Cath- 
olic faith to be specially protected. Persons, prop- 
erty, and papers not to be molested except by com- 
petent judicial authority. The right to carry arms 
for defense guaranteed. The military to be sub- 
ject to the civil power, and no soldier to be quar- 
tered in time of peace upon any house without the 
consent of the owner. No imprisonment for debt, 
no monopolies, no violation of the Post-office to be 
allowed ; no hereditary honors or titles of nobility 
to be established; and no passports or letters of 
security to be required. Slavery is prohibited, 
and no slave escaping into the country is to be sur- 
rendered.—A decree of the Government has been 
promulgated which virtually deprives the Church 
of its immense real property, compelling the ec- 
clesiastical bodies to execute mortgages for it in 
favor of those who now occupy it under lease. 
The Archbishop of Puebla has formally protested 
against this decree with little apparent effect. The 
indirect operation of this measure will put a con- 
siderable amount of money into the hands of the 
Government.—The Spanish fleet has withdrawn 
from before Vera Cruz, and amicable negotiations 
have been resumed for the payment of the debts 
due Spanish subjects.—In the northern part of the 
Republic opposition has arisen to the government 
of Comonfort, who is charged by General Vidaurri 
with a great variety of misdemeanors and offenses ; 
and armed resistance is threatened in case the Pres- 
ident pursues his obnoxious measures, 

EUROPE. 

From Great Britain there is little of special im- 
portance. The negotiations in relation to Central 
America are in progress, with every prospect of a 
speedy and satisfactory conclusion, upon a basis 
which will insure the perfect freedom of the route 
across the Isthmus, and the abandonment of all 
British occupation or special protection. Some 
conversation, and many sharp strictures, upon 
“ American manners,” have been occasioned by a 
very trifling incident. Professor Mahan, of West 
Point, presented himself for admission to the 





Queen’s levée in a costume which varied slightly 
from that established by rule. The Chamberlain 
refused to admit him. When the Queen learned 
of the affair she gave directions that he should be 
permitted to make his appearance. In the mean- 
while he had taken his departure, accompanied by 
Mr. Dallas, The “Guards,” on their return 
from the Crimea, were received with great éclat 
on their arrival in London.——The hero of the 
day appears to be General Williams, the “ De- 
fender of Kars,” who has made an almost triumph- 
al march through the kingdom. He has been 
returned to Parliament, and announces that he 
shall strenuously advocate the maintenance of the 
army in a state of efliciency——The Duke of 
Cambridge has been appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the army, which has been vacated by 
Lord Hardinge on account of ill health._—The 
deposed King of Oude is about to visit England to 
petition the Queen for his restoration to his king- 
dom. A treaty of marriage has been arranged 
between the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick 
William, the heir to the Prussian crown. The 
Prince has for some time been a visitor in En- 
gland. A serious riot took place at Nenagh, in 
Ireland, July 6, occasioned by an attempt to dis- 
band the Tipperary Militia, without paying the 
bounty which had been promised them on enlist- 
ment. The soldiers were called in, and the rioters 
were subdued. Four persons were killed and a 
number wounded. 

A formidable insurrection has broken out in 
Spain. It grew out of the resignation of the ‘‘ Lib- 
eral” ministry of Espartero, and the formation of 
a new cabinet with O'Donnell at its head. In 
Madrid the National Guards and the citizens fra- 
ternized, and a bloody combat ensued between 
them and the troops, of whom a large body had 
been concentrated in the capital. The outbreak 
commenced on the 15th of July, and the fighting 
continued for about thirty hours. The insurgents 
were at length defeated at all points, and aban- 
doned the contest. The National Guard was dis- 
banded, and the whole country formally pro- 
nounced by the Government in a state of siege. 
Insurrectionary movements were made in various 
other parts of the kingdom; but at the latest ar- 
rival it was impossible to speak with certainty of 
the result. The Liberal members of the Cortez 
have retired to Saragossa, where it is anticipated 
that a final and determined stand will be made 
against the Government. 

Italian affairs present the same uncertain aspeci 
as heretofore, and the danger of a rupture between 
Austria and Sardinia is increasing. The Sardinian 
Government has demanded a large credit for the 
purpose of erecting fortifications. The question as 
to the probable interference of England in the af- 
fairs of Naples excites much interest. Lord John 
Russell made a motion of inquiry for information 
as to the intentions of Government in this respect ; 
to which Lord Palmerston replied that it was not 
expedient at the present time to give any definite 
answer. Symptoms of revolt are not wanting in 
Naples, and discontents are reported to have mani- 
fested themselves in the army. Austria has con- 
cluded an alliance with Naples, Rome, Modena, and 
Tuscany; so that, in the event of a war, Sardinia 
can look for no support upon the Peninsula, and 
must rely solely upon herself, with such support as 
may be gained from England and France. 
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A Memorial of the Life and Character of John | alty of his nature. No one ever cherished a deeper 
W. Francis, Jun. The subject of the brief memo- sentiment of obligation to his profession, his friends, 
rials which have been gathered in this volume by | his parents, his religion. Whatever conviction, 
the hands of pious affection, was a young man, | principle, or character he had deliberately adopted, 
whose richly gifted nature made his early death an. never failed of his support on all appropriate occa- 
occasion of tender regret even bey ond the wide | sions. No one kindled with a keener sense of in- 
domestic circle into which his departure has | dignation at every base or unworthy suggestion. 
brought an almost unmitigable grief. He was His nature had no affinity with the spirit of com- 
born in this city on the 5th of July, 1832, and died | promise. In every relation he aimed at the genu- 
on the 20th of January, 1855, in the twenty-third | ine, the real—with a cordial aversion to affectation 
year of his age. His father is the eminent New | and pretense. The noble sincerity of his char- 
York physician of the same name, whose literary | acter formed a powerful tie between him and 
tastes and genial manners, no less than his medi- | his friends, for they knew that the trust which 
eal experience and skill, have given him an hon- | they reposed in his virtues was free from every 
ored rank in the profession with which his fame is | chance of disappointment. The kindly elements 
identitied. Young Francis was educated at Co- | of his composition finely balanced his sterner qual- 
lumbia College, where he was remarkable for his | ities. His friendships were singularly generous 
ability and diligence, his versatility as a student, | and devoted. His benevolence was no less glow- 
and his manly and generous personal qualities. | ing and active than if it had been quickened by a 
Upon the completion of his academic course he | wide experience of personal suffering. He had 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, and was | numerous dependents on his bounty, who only re- 
on the eve of graduating in that profession, when | vealed their obligations by grief at his loss. 
he was attacked by the disease which terminated His death, indeed, was occasioned by his yield- 
in his death. | ing to an impulse of benevolence, in connection 

His taste for literature was developed at an | with his loyalty to duty. When convalescent from 
early age. Every new book that appealed to his | a serious illness, he felt bound to give his services 
sympathies formed an epoch in his life. He would | to a poor boy, away from home, who had been his 
become absorbed in the perusal of his favorite au- patient with Chagres fever. On returning from 
thor, and make his companions the sharers of his | his visit dangerous symptoms soon made their ap- 
admiration. One of the first works that produced | pearance, the fearful typhoid supervened, and in 
a powerful impression on his mind was Boswell’s | about three weeks he passed beyond the reach of 
Life of Johnson. He fully entered into the spirit | human aid. The volume from which we have 
of the communicative biographer, and was in the | taken the above details, though printed for private 
habit of quoting the most characteristic anecdotes | circulation, presents too beautiful a portraiture of 
and sayings, and the striking specimens of style that | youthful excellence not to demand a wider pub- 
are found in the life and writings of the English | licity. It consists of a just and delicate biograph- 
sage, enforcing his recitations with humorous em- | ical sketch from the pen of Mr. Henry T. Tuck- 
phasis. Subsequently, he became deeply interested | ERMAN, and numerous appreciative tributes to the 
in the history and character of the aborigines of this | deceased by eminent persons among his acquaint- 
continent. He made himself master of the facts | ance. The felicitous portrait of Mr. Francis, by 
on this subject reported by the early American | WeNzLER, of which a well-executed engraving 
travelers, and enriched his memory with a store of | forms the frontispiece to this volume, presents an 
curious ethnological knowledge. The records of | interesting delineation of his noble and expressive 
maritime and pioneer adventure possessed singu- | countenance. 
lar attractions for his mind. His love of the sea Atlas of the World. By Grorcr H. Cotton. 
wasa passion. With a fine natural sense of humor, | (Published by J. H. Colton and Co.) For com- 
he took pleasure in the admirable specimens of | pleteness of design, fullness and accuracy of detail, 
that kind, in Irving, Hawthorne, Lamb, Hood, and | and beauty and clearness of execution, this new 
Goldsmith. He was a critical reader of Dickens, | Atlas surpasses any similar work hitherto pre- 
De Quincy, Prescott, Bryant, and Longfellew, and | pared. The vast amount of information gradu- 
often made their peculiar merits a theme of com- | ally collected by geographers, explorers, and stat- 
ment and discussion. Knight's Shakspeare and | isticians, is faithfully collated and reproduced. 
Walton’s Angler were his constant companions. | The American portion contains separate maps on 
Sterne’s Sermon on the Pharisee and Leigh Hunt's | a large scale of every State in the Union, and of 
Essays were among his favorite models of didactic | every country in North and South America, com- 
composition. In history, he had carefully studied | piled from the latest and most authentic sources. 
Hume, Robertson, and Macaulay, and was well | We may therefore consider this as the only com- 
prepared to defend his views of their relative | plete American Atlas, and as such it is honorably 
claims. distinguished from the best European Atlases, 

For so young a man, Mr. Francis had attained | which are singularly meagre and inaccurate in re- 
an extraordinary ripeness of character. The vigor | spect to this continent. While this deficiency is 
of his intellect and the elevation of his moral aims | abundantly and satisfactorily supplied, this Atlas 
were in advance of his years. His physical de-| is fully equal in its representations of the Old 
velopment was so mature, that no one who ob- | World to the best of those published abroad. Be- 
served his personal appearance would have thought | sides the usual geographical and topographical 
him under thirty. A sense of justice was one of | details, the main lines of internal communication 
his strongest feelings. His devotion to duty had | are laid down, railways, canals, and highways be- , 
the strength of an instinct, fortified by enlightened | ing appropriately distinguished. In respect to 
principle. This was exhibited in the eminent loy-! the more unknown portions of the globe, the in- 
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formation embodied in the narratives and charts 
of travelers and explorers has been carefully col- 
lated, so that this Atlas forms a perfect representa- 
tion of the present state of geographical knowledge. 
The whole number of maps and charts is nearly 
two hundred. The Physical Charts are of very 
great value. They show at a glance the distribu- 
tion of animals and plants, the isothermal and tid- 
al lines, the direction of the great oceanic and at- 
mospheric currents, the comparative heights of 
mountains, length of rivers, and size of islands and 
lakes. The value of the maps is greatly enhanced 
by the copious and accurate Geographical, Histor- 
ical, and Statistical Notes, furnished by Ricuarp 
Swanson Fisner, M.D. This work isevery way 
creditable to its authors and publishers, and should 
find its place as a work of reference into every Col- 
lege, Academy, and School library; while it is al- 
most indispensable to the counting-room of the 
merchant, and the library of the scholar. 

The History of the United States, by Grorcre 
Tucker. (J.P. Lippincott and Co.) The devel- 
opment of our political institutions is the point of 
view assumed by the author in the composition of 
this history. It is to consist of four volumes, the 
first of which is now issued, and embraces the pe- 
riod from the commencement of American coloni- 
zation to the accession of General Harrison to the 
Presidency in 1841. The materials of the work 
are derived, in a great measu-e, from contempo- 
rary documents, while little use has been made of 
the labors of other historians. In the present vol- 
ume, which extends to the close of Washington's 
administration, the qualities of conciseness, sim- 
plicity, and fairness of statement are every where 
noticeable. ‘The annals of the country prior to the 
Revolution are related with great brevity, while 
sufficient prominence is given to the events which 
succeeded the Declaration of Independence. The 
details of legislation in regard to the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, and the struggle of the 
great conflicting parties into which the country 
was soon divided, are minutely described, though 
without a tedious elaboration of particulars. To 
the general reader, the execution of the work will 
seem too meagre and unadorned, too destitute of 
varied illustration, too skeleton-like in its rigid, 
unyielding frame-work; but to the political stu- 
dent it will be valuable as a guide to the progress 
of constitutional liberty, and the origin and early 
position of many of the vital questions which now 
agitate the land. Mr. Tacker has few of the qual- 
ities which give success to the popular writer. He 
makes no pretension to the graces of rhetoric. He 
never colors the exposition of facts by the glowing 
tints of imagination. His intellect is tranquil and 


unimpassioned, rarely ascending even to the mod- | 
But he impresses | 


erate standard of blood-heat. 
one with a sense of his literary integrity and can- 


dor ; his sagacity is unquestionable ; his knowledge 
is extensive and well-ordered ; his diction is as free | 


from obscurity as from pretension ; his comments 


on the course of events, which are indeed rarely | 
interposed in his simple narrative, if not always | 


marked by philosophical depth, are usually appro- 
priate and suggestive ; and hence his work, if com- 
pleted according to the present specimen, will find 
an honorable place among the collections of refer- 
ences on American history. 

The Life and Adventures of James W. Beckwourth, 
written from his own dictation by T. D. Bonner. 
(Harper and Brothers.) One of the anomalous 


| characters to whom the teeming life of frontier 
| civilization gives birth, has here attempted a re- 
| cord of his marvelous adventures among the inhab- 
itants of the forest. By turns a trapper, a mount- 
| aineer, a scout, he was thoroughly initiated into 
the mysteries of savage life, was adopted into a 
powerful tribe, and became a chief renowned for 
| his shrewdness in council and his audacious cour- 
|ageinwar. After a residence of more than twenty 
| years among the Indians, whose appearance and 
customs he had made so entirely his own that he 
| was not recognized as a white man, he returns to 
| civilized life, settles upon a farm in California, and 
has amused his declining days by this copious nar- 
| rative of his extraordinary experience. The nat- 
ural romance of his history needs no embellish- 
| ments of fancy. Many of the incidents which he 
relates doubtless show a Robinson Crusoe aspect ; 
but his descriptions of Indian character and habits 
| have an air of unmistakable reality, and do not 
| essentially differ from the reports of previous trav- 
|elers. His volume will be read with avidity by all 
who have a taste for the relation of strange and 
| exciting adventures. 
The Lays of Ancient Rome, by Tnomas Bas- 
INGTON Macavuitay. (James Munroe and Co.). 
The brilliant success of Mr. Macaulay as a writer 
| of English history has very properly suggested a 
new edition of these remarkable historical poems. 
They admirably illustrate the historical character 
of his mind, his passion for the delineation of pic- 
turesque scenes, his profound and various learning, 
the keenness and subtlety of his critical judgments, 
and his singular command of the resources of the 
English language. Adopting the theories of Nie- 
buhr in regard to the composition of Roman his- 
tory, Mr. Macaulay traces the origin of the charm- 
ing legends which animate the pages of Livy to 
the influence of early popular ballads, such as 
abound in’the infant literature of every nation. 
While rejecting their value, as materials for his- 
tory, he is fully sensible of their adaptation to 
poetical effect. There is nothing in Latin litera- 
ture so strongly tinged with romance as the tradi- 
tions of the primitive Roman history. ‘The loves 
of the Vestal and the God of War, the cradle laid 
among the reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she-wolf, 
the shepherd’s cabin, the rape of the Sabines, the 
death of Tarpeia, the fall of Hostus Hostilius, the 
struggle of Mettus Curtius through the marsh, the 
women rushing with torn raiment and disheveled 
hair between their fathers and husbands, the night- 
| ly meetings of Numa and the Nymph by the well 
in the sacred grove,” are but a few of the beautiful 
legends which were woven into inartificial verse in 
the mythical age of Roman heroism. In the ad- 
mirable preface to this volume, Mr. Macaulay dis- 
cusses the subject with consunrmate ability. He 
clearly shows that the received history of Rome 
has taken its coloring from these poetic fables. In 
the narrative of Livy, they retain much of their 
genuine character. They shine through the mea- 
gre and prosaic pages of Dionysius, in spite of his 
dreary pedantry. They enrich the most superficial 
modern compendiums of Roman history. Evenin 
the age of Plutarch, there were not wanting acute 
men who regarded the popular account of the 
foundation of Rome, less as a history than a ro- 
|mance. In modern times, as is well known, the 
subject has been fully elucidated by Niebuhr, who, 
| however, was anticipated in his theory by Peri- 
' zonius, one of the most accomplished antiquaries 
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of the seventeenth century. With regard tothe dis-| Reliyion in America, by Ropert Bairp (Har- 
appearance of these legendary poems, it should be | per and Brothers), is founded on a previous publi- 
remembered that the later Latin literature was fash- | cation by the author on the same subject, but now 
ioned almost entirely ou Greek models. The Latin | brought out with large additions, and numerous 
metres were of Greek invention. The best epic poet- | | changes, to adapt it to the present ‘condition of the 
ry in the Latin language is but the echo of the Iliad Churches in this country. It treats of the religious 
and Odyssey. But the genuine Latin literature | character of the early European colonists ; the state 
had perished long before the classical age of Rome. | of ecclesiastical affairs at the epoch of the Revolu- 
This sprang up in accordance with a universal law. | tion; the connection of the State Governments with 
Every nation, whose intelligence is in advance of | | the Churches ; the voluntary system in the United 
its cultiv ation, gives birth to rhythmical legends, | States; the discipline of the Churches ; 3 the char- 
which represent the events of the past in an imag- | acter of American preaching ; revivals of religion ; 

inative costume. With the progress of society and | the organization and doctrines of the different 
the increase of knowledge, these rude lays lose their | Christian sects; and the operations of missionary 
value ; the homely diction of the old bards becomes societies in behalf of the heathen. The work is 
obsolete; and foreign models of composition are | constructed on a unique plan, and, we believe, em- 
studied and imitated. Thus despised by the learn- | bodies an amount of information which is not else- 
ed and polite, the ancient legends linger in the | where to be found on the subject within the same 
memory of the common people, and at length pass | compass. In connection with its principal theme, 
out of notice altogether. The fate of the legendary | it presents an ample summary of facts relating to 
ballads of Rome is not peculiar to that literature. | the history, geography, statistics, and social con- 
In spite of the invention of printing, there can be | dition of the United States, which possesses great 
no doubt that many of the early popular songs of | interest for all classes of readers, and imparts a col- 
England and Spain have been irrecoverably lost. | | | lateral value to the volume as a work of reference. 
Sir Walter Scott was but just in time to save the | Dr. Baird has written especially for the informa- 
minstrelsy of the Scottish bards. In Germany, tion of Christians in Europe respecting the relig- 
the Lay of the Nibelungen was utterly lost sight of | ious condition of America. This purpose, how- 
until, for the first time in the eighteenth century, it | ever, does not interfere with its adaptation to gen- 
was printed from a manuscript in an old library. | eral instruction. It enhances the liveliness of the 
The Greeks, in fact, were the only people who, in discussion by giving it a practical application, and 


the advancement of civilization, retained a genuine | 
love for their antique popular ballads. 

But the loss of the poetical legends of early 
Rome is not supported only by probable evidence. 
Ennius, the father of the classical school of Roman 
poetry, makes direct mention of the bards who 
chanted in the olden time, before any one had yet 
ventured on the sacred mountains of Grecian song. 
Fabius, a contemporary with Ennius, refers to the 
ancient Latin poetry in his account of the early 
life of Romulus and Remus. Cato the Censor al- 
ludes to this primeval literature in his lost work 
on the antiquities of his country. ‘‘ Would,” ex- 
claims Cicero, ‘‘ that we still had the old ballads 
of which Cato speaks!” Valerius Maximus and 
Varro both mention the ancient national poetry, 
and their statements are incidentally confirmed by 
Horace. 

The manner in which Mr. Macaulay has embod- 
ied the most striking of the Roman legends in 
English verse gives a splendid illustration of the 
versatility of his powers. With a nice poetical in- 
stinct he has seized the true spirit of those spon- 
taneous effusions of the old Roman heart. His 
diction is in accordance with the theme, varying 
from the simplicity of pure narrative to the stately 
and sonorous strains of the patriotic appeal. No 
more remarkableespecimens of vigorous English 
versification can any where be found than in his 
most happily wrought stanzas. If he does not 
possess the creative imagination that would entitle 
him to the name of an original poet, his fine sense 
of the dramatic and picturesque in action, and his 
rare mastery of expression, will always clothe this 
volume with peculiar interest, and entitle it to a 
place among the choice productions of English lit- 
erature. The work is introduced by a brief preface 
from the pen of Professor Felton, of Cambridge, 
who remarks that ‘the Lays will live as long as 
Roman history shall be read, and the heroic spirit 
of the genuine epic ballad shall stir the soul of the 
reader like the sound of a trumpet.” 


doubtless has added to its clearness and accuracy 
as a literary composition. The author has en- 
deavored to do equal justice to all the evangelical 
branches of the Church; and, we should judge, 
with singular success; though he never attempts 
to disguise or conceal his aversion to what he con- 
siders the various forms of religious error. 

Saratoga is the title of a story illustrating the 
local characteristics of American life at the epoch 
immediately succeeding the Revolution. The char- 
acters brought upon the scene bear the decided 
marks of individuality, showing that they are not 
merely the productions of fancy, but have been sug- 
gested by actual prototypes. Jim M‘Carty, the 
garrulous groom of Colonel Belden, and Brigham, 
an old Continental soldier, play an important part 
among the subordinate personages of the plot, and 
their racy dialect preserits a genuine specimen of 
the rustic vernacular of that time, numerous traces 
of which are still to be found in the locality of the 
tale. The scene would be incomplete without a 
leading part by an Indian, and the half-breed Joe, 
accordingly, enacts that ré/e with excellent ef- 
fect. It is clear that the writer has made him- 
self perfectly at home with Cooper by sym- 
pathy and admiration, but he has also taken 
many lessons in the school of nature, and has 
evidently profited by his instruction. (W. P. 
Fetridge and Co.) 

The third edition of The Recent Progress of As- 
tronomy in the United States, by Professor Ev1as 
Loomis, is issued by Harper and Brothers, con- 
taining a detailed report of the astronomical dis- 
coveries of the last fifteen years, a description of 
the observatories in the United States, and a gen- 
eral view of the present condition of the science 
throughout the world. The statements of the vol- 
ume are remarkable for their lucidity, and bring 
the complicated facts of the subject within the 
comprehension of the intelligent reader, though he 
may not be familiar with the principles of the 





science. 





Chitor’s 


UR COMMERCIAL AGE.—It is an age of 
commercial civilization. 
hears this truth from the lips of every orator on 
the platform, and from every philosopher in the 
lecture-hall ; it not only reaches him through the 
press and from the pulpit, but his eye reports the 
fact along the streets and wharves of ev ery city. 
The whole country, indeed, is a gigantic advertise- 


ment of this commercial character of the age. The | 


great world itself owns a common brotherhood in 
this new spirit of modern life; and unlike as tribes 
and nations are, the productions of their soils and 
the manufactures of their hands are uniting them 
closely together. Some find fault with it; others 
v tly « it; while not a few, rising 
above the mere materialism of commercial phe- | 
nomena, see therein the sure prophecy of a higher | 
humanity. One thing, however, is certain; viz., 

intercourse is the law of the age. If men them- | 
selves will not travel, their skill, inventions, and 
products can not remain with them. The industry | 
of the world is all in motion, floating over the 
ocean, hastening over the land, breaking through | 


a 





A man not only | 


Cahle, 


| of other continents is gathered within its walls. 
The carpets on his floors; the glass in his win- 
dows; the mirrors on his walls; the ornaments of 
his table; the wardrobe of his wife and children ; 
the luxuries of his dinner; the tasteful pleasures 
of his evening hours; how many climes and cli- 
mates, how many hands and machines, have con- 
tributed to this comfortable condition! If an En- 
glish cottage had nothing in it but what was En- 
glish, what a poor inventory its treasures would 
|make! Orif our American homes, whether show- 
ing the massive proportions of Fifth Avenue or 
| nestling their rural green and white among the 
hills of the Hudson and the Potomac, were limited 
to the products of native labor, they would be little 
else than gaudy editions of the aboriginal wigwam. 
| The humblest child in the lowliest cottage of the 
land is to-day no mean debtor to the industry that 
toils on the other side of the globe. The flannel 
| that warms it; the delicate food that kindness pre- 
| pares to nourish it; the gentle opiates that soothe 
its pains, are the gift of other suns and the tribute 
of unknown ingenuity. We, in turn, send our 


all barriers, penetrating every solitude, and enter- | | productions abroad. Strangers share our harvests 
ing into the daily thought and living of mankind. | and enjoy our fruits. Thousands know us through 
Each part of the globe is fast becoming a necessity | the bread they eat and the ciothes they wear. 
to every other part, and, at last, Selfishness serves | Our reapers mow their fields; our clocks measure 


Benevolence by executing the commands of Uni- 
versal Sympathy. 

It is not a new lesson. Divine Wisdom taught 
it long since. The sentiment of race and brother- 
hood, revealed in the early ages of the world, illus- 


trated by prophets and confirmed by Christ, was 


always a truth for reverence and love. But it 
slumbered in beautiful parables, and lay hidden in 
mystic figures, until the slow working of time 
brought it forth and enthroned it in the practical 
creed of obedient men. Step by step religion has 
advanced on the intellectual and social convictions 
of human society; step by step it has mastered 
one interest after another; so that now, trade and 
commerce are exerting their wondrous agency in 
behalf of the reign of universal peace. Beneath 
all this interchange, then, there lies a great prin- 
ciple; viz., the original, permanent, exalted idea 
of the unity of the race; and whatever trade and 


their hours; our breadstuffs load their tables; our 
tobacco adds to their luxuries; and our ice mod- 
erates theirsummer heat. North, south, east, and 
west thus meet abroad ; and forgetful of their petty 
bickerings at home, and jealous no more of sectional 
rivalries, go forth from the warehouses and facto- 
ries of the old world to execute the will of that 
providence which holds the race of man to its bo- 
som, and compels its myriad hands to serve one an- 
other. It is thus that commerce becomes a power- 
ful agent of civilization, acting at home to encour- 
age intelligent industry and energetic habits, and 
acting abroad to promote prosperity and progress. 
Foremost among the conservative forces of the age, 
it is a statesmanship that dictates wisdom to legis- 
latures and prudence to rulers; it is a diplomacy 
that solves difficult problems and adjusts conflict- 
ing questions; it is the international code of the 
world, representing the common sentiments and 
hopes of mankind. 





commerce may accomplish in the pursuit of their It feeds armies and equips na- 
temporal ends, there are other and grander results | vies. It replenishes wasted exchequers, and regu- 
to follow. Business is not confined to dollars and | lates the exchangesof London, Paris, and New York. 
cents, It involves intercourse of mind with mind | Further than the railroad it stretches its mighty 
—the action of one nature on another nature—the | metallic bands, and unites remote provinces to its 
influence of life on life; and hence, the foundation | great centres ; while along the telegraphic nerves 

of all general progress is laid in the operation of | of millions of ‘throbbing hearts it conveys its daily 
A laws. Thanks for its mighty instrumentality! | messages of exciting intelligence. Oil from the 
Men, if worthy of the name, must advance their whale; furs from animals of the Northwest; coral 
fortunes. They are called to conquer the world, | from the South Sea; insects from tropical latitudes; 
and resume their sovereignty over its rebellious gums from distant islands ; woods of every hue and 
circumstances. They need homes for their hearts, | texture ; precious stones and precious metals ; mar- 
and altars by the fireside for their worship. Heaven | ble and iron; fruits of sumer and fruits of win- 
has given them the instincts of property, and they | | ter; necessities and luxuries; are all organized 
must be gratified. But even here, no man can | | into its magnificent ministry. And every year its 
serve himself alone. The whole world must help dominion enlarges. A new discovery, a new in- 
him to be a man, and he must help the whole world | vention, and it instantly adopts them, and hastens 
in return. And hence it is wisely ordered that, | to diffuse their benefits. Science and art find their 
in acquiring wealth, we should promote the wel- | | reward at its hands, and neglected genius at last 
fare of the human family. Let any one look into | meets with its Mecenas in its friendship. What- 
his home and see how much of the distant, the re- | ever flag floats from its masts, the white sail is its 
mote, the civilized and the semi-civilized sections true banner of peace; and by this common emblem 
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it pictures the common heart and hope of the 
world. 

If any thing were needed to illustrate the grow- 
ing strength and influence of commerce, its recent 
history would afford instances sufficient to satisfy 
the most skeptical thinker. Within twenty years 
we have seen ice, guano, and other articles creat- 
ing a new trade. 
ships has developed the highest order of con- 
structive talent, so that now the architecture of the 
seas, whatever may be the decay of art on land, 
rises to the dignity of the noblest mechanism. 
Great ships, not splendid edifices, now show the 
genius of the age. The “frozen music” may be 
in the old cathedral; the “ petritied religion” in 
the Gothic church; but the living anthem of the 
world is on the surging sea, as the strong-ribbed 
ship sounds its march through the yielding waves. 
Not only are science and art present in it, but the 
barn of the farmer, the gin-house of the planter, 
the warehouse of the merchant, and the factory of 
the capitalist, are all united in its capacious hold. 
Nothing is so much of an epitomized humanity. 
Industry was ennobled in this floating temple be- 
fore it put on its coronation robes in the Crystal 
Palace ; and the eloquence of labor was written in 
the log-book long ere Ebenezer Elliot wrote his 


songs, or Carlyle his philosophy, or Channing his | 


discourses in behalf of toiling artisanship. or is 
this its only glory; for while it has thus exem- 
plified the triumphs of mechanical skill and pro- 
ductive energy, commerce has fulfilled the best 
offices of society. It has mediated between differ- 


ent nations, reconciled their antipathies, executed | 


treaties, and opened their ports to the enterprise 
of one another. 


Alive to the impulses of a generous benevolence, 
it has sought a lost Franklin amidst Polar seas, 
and in the same spirit planted the school and the 


church in barbarous regions. It has studied the 
winds and the waters until their movements are 
obedient to mathematical calculations. Ships are 
no longer “common carriers,” but observatories, 
in which the practical philosophy of the day seeks 
for new conquests over nature. Steam has already 
encircled the globe; other wonders will soon fol- 
low; the cable of the telegraph will reach from 
continent to continent, and men’s thoughts will 
speed their lightning-course through realms where 
neither light nor sound has ever penetrated. View- 
ed in these aspects commerce is much more than 
a distributor of harvests and manufactures. It is 
much more than a pacificator among conflicting 
interests—a peace-maker that may claim some 
humble share in the blessedness of righteous serv- 
ice. It is nothing less than a Providential agen- 
cy—a co-worker in its way with the benign spirit 
-of Infinite Goodness. All that the Psalmist could 


say in his age was, ‘‘ The sea is His and He made | 
it;” but how much more might an inspired poet | 


The unprecedented demand for | 





bountiful clouds that water the thirsty ground ; to 
replenish the rivers that girdle the land with their 
watery zones; to equalize the temperature of dif- 
ferent climates, as far as may be consistent with 
variety and utility—‘“ the sea is his” to moisten the 
atmosphere, and make it fit food for animal lungs— 
“the sea is his” that dense forests and luxuriant 
vegetation may be nourished by it—“ the sea is 


| his” that the firmament may wear the vail that its 


vapors wreathe to screen it from the intense light 
of the sun; but yet more, “the sea is his” that one 
section of the globe may learn to serve another ; 
that man may look across its separating distance 
and hail his brother-man, and that truth and vir- 
tue, borne over its circling pathways, may, like its 
waters, embosom the earth. 

If these views are true, commerce is to be re- 
garded as one of the most prominent and effective 
results of that Divine law of labor which Provi- 
dence designs to be the great means, under Chris- 
tian influence, of elevating the human race. It is 
difficult to say whether this beneficent institution 
acts the more favorably on the outward condition 
or inward state of man; but obvious it must be, 
that it accomplishes both these ends in such a way 
as to vindicate the wisdom and benevolence of its 
Author. Contemplated in this light, commerce 
is nothing else than the final expression of this 


| fundamental law of labor, and in it we are per- 


mitted to see the full measure of these benefits 
which it has been ordained to bestow. It is the 
aggregated fruit of human toil, wherever and 
however that toil has been directed. Sagacity, 
prudence, thrift, as well as the more intellectual 
qualities of industry, are here consummated in a 
direct bearing on the welfare of society. Such is 
commerce, as it presents the sublime spectacle of 
science meeting science, art meeting art, skill meet- 
ing skill, on one common ground, and uniting their 
varied gifts in one common stock. 

The intelligent and upright merchant is the 
representative of commerce. He is the living ex- 
ponent of its offices. Whatever commerce is, will 
appear in him; and whatever it does, will be effect- 
ed through him. The different departments of in- 
dustrial activity centre in him. The plowman in 
the field; the smith at his anvil; the miner in the 
earth; the operative in the factory ; the manufac- 
turer in the midst of his machinery; the banker 
behind his desk; are all connected with him so 
closely as to be a vital part of his being. Through 
him, each man contributes his surplus to the gen- 
eral revenue of trade, and in return, obtains what 
he needs. Through him, one nation exchanges 
with another nation ; through him, the four quar- 
ters of the globe serve one another. The social 
medium through which the great principle of 
compensation operates, he fulfills a task that ma- 
tures human strength by atoning for human weak- 
ness, If, in one division of the globe, we find a 


‘now utter? The power of Christianity, working | continental climate, and in another an oceanic cli- 
through the industrial and commercial interests | mate, the merchant supplies the deficiencies of 


-of modern life, has recovered the sea to the pur- | each by the advantages of the otu'r. 


poses and plans of Divine Wisdom. Itis no more | 
a waste—a wilderness of waters—but a portion of | 
athabitable world, teeming with moral signitican-| 
cy. A beautiful ‘system of “‘ Natural Theology,” 

as interpreted by Revelation, might now be drawn 
from the ocean, and a library of “ Bridgewater 
Treatises” could be constructed on the part it is so 
faithfully performing in the economy of God's | 
earthly government. ‘‘ The seais his” to feed the , 


And hence, 
| while he is the foremost agent of Providence in 
_ keeping up the natural distinctions of race and po- 
sition, he is equally efficient in turning them to 
| good account. His creed is, that men are not te 
be antagonists, but friends. Differ they must in 
tastes, habits, and pursuits; differ in institutions 
and usages ; but, according to his belief, they differ, 
not that they may be separated, but for a truer 
sympathy and a more intimate union. Mountains 
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and seas insulate; language and religion compel 
men to dwell apart; but commerce converts these 
things into the elements of genuine brotherhood. 
The position of the merchant is, therefore, full of 
responsibility and dignity; for the fortunes of 
the world, so far as delegated to human care, are 
in his hands. His private gains are identified 
with the public good. The peaceful progress of 
society is blended with his personal prosperity. 
Nations rest their wealth and security on his shoul- 
ders; and consequently, if any one man more than 
another is under the most sacred of earthly vows 
to be an example of the highest integrity, the most 
exact justice, the noblest virtue of thought, word, 
and action, it is the merchant of this age. No 
feudal baron, no courtly knight, ever had the pow- 
er that may now be exercised by him. Although 
society has not advanced beyond the malignant in- 
fluence of vice and corruption, yet it is certain 
that it has reached a point where honest worth and 
Christian excellence are essential to stability and 
progress, Our present civilization pledges us to 
the sway of moral principle; we have no option 
between it and any other authority ; its rule is im- 
perative, because we have assumed the title of 
men, domesticated our hearts amidst the sanctities 
of home, and accepted the religion of Christ. Mer- 
cantile life participates in this moral spirit of the 
age and hence, business is now a moral power. It 
is a means of forming character—a potential disci- 
pline for the acquirement and practice of the best 
sentiments of life. Whether it be viewed, then, 
as a conservative agency, or in its more private 
and personal relations, the conclusion holds good, 
that mercantile life only answers its legitimate 
ends by faithful obedience to the cardinal princi- 
ples of moral rectitude. Talk as we may of other 
educational instruments, what is forming our pub- 
lic mind and our private manners like the inter- 
course of trade? What university is impressing 
its image on the world like the exchange? What 
human book is as mighty as the ledger? Where 
are there seen so many ambitions—such eager as- 
pirations—such conflicts of opinions and passions, 
as in the marts of commerce? A battle is de- 
cided in a day—a great siege terminates in a year, 
but the struggle for money is an enlistment for life, 
with no provision for a truce, and no contentment 
even in victory. The motives to gain wealth were 
never as strong as now; the passion for speculation 
was never so intense; the opportunities of pecun- 
iary profit are extraordinarily great; and hence, as 
the dangers are equally threatening, there never 
was such a necessity for a strict and unswerving 
subjection to the just principles of mercantile life. 

The position of mercantile life in the United 
States, affected as it is by the peculiar circum- 
stances of our national condition as well as by our 
general relations to the world, is one of those sub- 
jects to which public attention can not be too 
thoughtfully directed. Our virtues and our vices 
are probably exhibited on a more striking and im- 
pressive scale in mercantile character and conduct 
than in any thing else. The distinctive features 
of the American are pretty sure to show themselves 
just here. The average mind and heart of the 
country are nowhere to be seen as plainly and 
palpably as in this vast sphere of activity. No 
sensible citizen of the United States can think 
that our politics afford a reliable test, at all times, 
of the real state of public opinion, and much less 
can we depend on our newspapers and current lit- 








erature for safe indications of popular will and pur- 
pose. But in trade, where, as with us, the field is 
wide open, and the prizes are both numerous and 
tempting, the native bent, energy, and principles 
of our nature will be certain to demonstrate them- 
selves fully. It can not be doubted that already 
we have displayed more of our peculiar character- 
istics in this line of action than in any other. Nor 
is this at all surprising, for our activity has flowed 
in this channel. The mere fact that we had a 
new world almost entirely to ourselves ; its wealth 
of forest, field, and flood in our grasp; and, at the 
same time, an old world to trade with; is suffi- 
cient to explain the breadth and force of our move- 
ments. Owing to these causes, we have developed 
trade and commerce with all the freshness, im- 
pulse, and vigor that might have been expeeted 
from men who had no traditions beyond their in- 
stincts, and no restraints except the safeguards of 
self-imposed institutions. We have, therefore, 
been ourselves—to the full height of our stature— 
on this wide arena. May we not, then, see our- 
selves mirrored in our past and present mercantile 
history ? 

First of all, it would be exceedingly interesting 
and instructive to point out the bearing of mer- 
cantile pursuits on the practical working of our 
national economy. Such an inquiry, however, 
would take us over too large a surface for the plan 
in hand. Suffice it to say, that the war of 1812, 
the opening of the Mississippi Valley, the purchases 
from France and Spain, the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory from Mexico, have all combined to stimu- 
late mercantile activity to its utmost limit; while, 
in turn, the reaction of trade and commerce from 
the settlement of new lands and the organization 
of new States, the subsequent development of State 
sovereignty in its protection of State interests, and 
its efficient restraint on Federal authority in main- 
taining the principles of the Constitution, have ex- 
erted a prodigious influence in the formation of our 
policy. Parties, as they have risen and fallen, 
have done much to develop this policy, but never- 
theless, it may be truthfully said that trade and 
commerce have done far more. Physical laws and 
circumstances, fresh lands, vast prairies and broad 
savannas, majestic rivers and mountains, have 
taught our legislation its wisest lessons; and to- 
day the physical geography of our country, and its 
close connection with our capital and industry, are 
much better represented in our statesmanship than 
at any former period. The value of liberty is in 
what it enables man to be and to do; and certain- 
ly, taken in this sense, our institutions never were 
so valuable as now. Nor must another fact be for- 
gotten. Mercantile life has contributed greatly to 
the progress and power of our Union, by the internal 
improvements which it has devised and executed. 
And, yet again—by the earnestness with which it 
has acted in the past crises of our national history 
—by its patriotic devotion to the Constitution—by 
its conservative temper, in resisting fanaticism and 
discord—it has shown itself a watchful guardian 
of the momentous trust confided to our keeping. 
Fortunately for us, money is a more conservative 
power in a republic than under any other govern- 
ment; and yet more fortunate is it that the wéalth 
of mercantile life, collected in large cities, and 
sensitive to all those influences which affect credit 
and capital, should be so thoroughly enlisted on 
the side of law and order. The two leading agen- 
cies that have practically moulded our national 
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life are the merchant and the agriculturist. Stand- 
ing as these do for city and country—commanding 
our monetary resources and forming public opin- 
ion—it is instructive to observe how each of these 
great divisions of society has contributed to the 
strength and grandeur of the whole. The mer- 
chant has studied the operations of our govern- 
ment, the agriculturist has looked more to abstract 
principles. The former has advocated consisten- 
cy, stability, and security in legislation ; he has 
watched diplomacy ; he has pleaded for the faith 
of treaties; he has especially guarded the institu- 
tions of the land, and upheld them as the embodi- 
ment of our doctrines and hopes. The latter has 
been more concerned about personal and State 
sovereignty; the traditions of the nation have 
been in his keeping, and with an ever-active jeal- 
ousy of encroachment, he has not disguised his 
fears of centralization. We shall not attempt to 
show the obligations of the country to these two 
classes, nor try to balance the account of patriotic 
services between them. But we may say, that 
while our agricultural mind has probably im- 
pressed itself more distinctly and fully on the theo- 
ry of our government, the mercantile interest has 
exercised more influence over its administration, 
and directed its policy to the wise ends which have 
been attained. Imperfect as this generalization is, 
we trust that it is sufficient to indicate where the 
controlling thought and will of the country are lo- 
cated—what channels they must run through, and 
to what results they must tend. One fact would 
appear obvious; viz., the mercantile intellect of 
our nation is fast multiplying our inter-relations, 
and, at the same time, it is creating a sound and 
substantial foreign policy. Irrespective of all party 
ties, it is slowly, but surely working out the grand 
problem of domestic union and foreign peace. 

If the position of the mercantile class in our 
country is such as it has been described, it becomes 
an interesting inquiry, “‘ What are its indications 
of character and progress for the future ?” 

Among us it is now an organized department 
of life. It is a thorough and established system, 
erected on a solid and permanent foundation. It 
has its code, usages, and habits. But, despite of 
all this, it has a vast work to do for itself, It is 
a work of intelligent and moral training for the 
great future that awaits its activity and enterprise. 
We say, the great future—for the words mean more 
in American language than any where else. Look 
over the gigantic resources of this far-stretching 
land, and the future expands beyond the measure- 
ment of imagination. There is here a capacity for 
commerce that it is not possible to comprehend ; 
but in the midst of these opportunities, the signs 
are patent enough that merchants will be depend- 
ent on intelligence for their ability to improve 
them. To trade with the world as no other people 
have ever done is their destiny. To have the 
means of selling and buying as no other people 
have had—this is assuredly their futurity. If so, 
they must know the world, and they must know 
their business. Commerce can not extend with- 
out becoming a complicated affair. It is not a 
mere transaction of business, but a severe task of 
mind; a profound study of opinions, circumstan- 
ces, and prospects. It is an analysis to tax a 
philosopher, and no jurist ever had to weigh testi- 
mony more carefully than a great merchant has 
te balance probabilities, and decide on the invest- 
ments suitable to meet them. Such intelligence 
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is absolutely necessary to all enterprise ; for rash 
adventures and blind speculations are not enter- 
prise. No: enterprise is energy directed by wis- 
dom; and every year of our history it is shown 
more and more conclusively that this sort of en- 
terprise is the only mercantile valor that wins the 
day. The growth of society, acting on the inter- 
ests of trade, demands the highest culture of the 
merchant. A hundred things now affect the prices 
of wheat, rice, cotton, that once had no influence 
over them; and as civilization advances, the va- 
rious relations of mankind will act more potently 
on one another, and operate on the life of business. 
Such results are inevitable; and hence the want 
of that mature and comprehensive mind which 
will place the merchant abreast with the rapid 
movements of the age. Looking to this immense 
expansion of the mercantile interest, there should 
be a preparatory training for its arduous duties. 
Its scientific principles should be mastered; and 
having acquired them, the details of business might 
be safely trusted to supply the other qualifications. 
Business alone can make business-men. Nothing 
is truer than that; and yet it is equally true that 
certain acquirements and habits of mind ought to 
be previously secured, if practical contact with life 
is to yield its full benefit. If individuals would 
bring more wisdom to their business, business 
would bring more wisdom to them. Experience 
is a capital thing, but it requires sense to profit by 
its lessons. Intelligence is, in great part, a prophet 
to anticipate experience. It is a substitute for 
much of the knowledge gained in the school of 
experience. We insist, therefore, that there ought 
to be this preparatory training. Not, as already 
stated, that it, by itself, can form merchants; but 
it can put them intellectually and morally in a 
position to form mercantile character and enjoy 
success. 

That the time has come for our standard of mer- 
cantile education to be raised can not be question- 
ed. Intelligent and sharp-sighted as our mer- 
chants are, it is not to be denied that many—per- 
haps most of them—attach a greater importance 
to shrewdness than to genuine sense, and rely more 
on taet than on a comprehensive knowledge of the 
laws of trade. Hitherto our circumstances have 
been such as to exaggerate the power of minor 
qualities of intellect; and as the basis of many 
fortunes among us has been laid in what is called 
Luck, there has been a sort of prestige connected 
with that kind of ability which displays itself in 
simple dexterity and a prompt use of present ad- 
vantages. Blunders, too, are repaired compara- 
tively easily, and thus too many have failed to 
cherish that acute apprehensiveness, which is so 
vital an attribute of a well-ordered business mind. 
Excessive confidence in our versatility, in our ca- 
pacity of self-transfer from one pursuit to another, 
in our fertile ingenuity, has likewise tended to 
lower that tone of culture which really marks the 
discreet merchant. A few years more and things 
will be different. The chances of success by jump- 
ing from one calling to another will be diminished, 
and business will appreximate more and more to 
the ideal of a profession. Matters are now clearly 
moving in this direction; mere sagacity will soon 
be at a discount; and the mental and moral qual- 
ities that characterize a developed manhood else- 
where, will be found absolutely essential to the 
career of mercantile life. A reform here is certain- 
ly needed. How many men of wealth are at the 
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mercy of those extravagant advertisements and | 
false representations that dazzle the eye at every 
turn of the street! How few are able, by virtue | 
of their own superior judgment, to discriminate 
between profitable and ruinous schemes of invest- 


go around the eager throng, and see how small a 
number have any idea of the difference between 
gambling and speculating; between trusting to 
accidents and faith in the true principles of a busi- 
ness venture! In the world of trade men must 
suffer for a want of sense as well as for a want of 
virtue. A business-fool is the most dangerous of 
fools—a very prince of stupidity. A whole maga- 
zine of mischief is in him, and he blows up with 
such complacency that you can hardly divest your- 
self of the idea that it is a picturesque entertain- 
ment, in the way of Fourth of July fire-works. 
Looking to the future history of our mercantile 
life, there are some signs of cheering promise. 
The character of the true merchant is steadily ris- 
ing, and his influence is widening. No small share 
of our best mind is seeking this sphere, and its 
success is honorable distinction. Whether a man 
ought to be appreciated for his fortune, depends 
entirely on how it has been acquired. Foxes are 
successful traders on the property of farm-yards, 
and beasts of prey do a large financiering business 
on a cheap capital of teeth and claws; and men 
there are who ravage the world like them, and 
leave bleached bones to tell their triumphs. But 
genuine success, springing from the joint exercise 
of intelligence and activity, is a token of no ordi- 
nary merit. The true merchant aims at this suc- 
cess, and whenever it is attained the world is not 
niggard in its acknowledgment of his merits. Mod- 
ern society has fixed the status of such a man, and 
it will not be changed. Nowhere is it more freely 
accorded than here, and nowhere has it done more 
to vindicate its claims to admiration. But aside 
from the mere fact of success, there are causes at 
work to strengthen and elevate the position of 
mercantile life, If an inventory of the benevo- 
lence of this country could be taken—such an in- 
ventory as would fairly represent what has been 
done for moral and Christian institutions— we 
should see that our merchants are the main sup- 
porters of these philanthropic enterprises. Nota 
few of them have built palaces—not such as pride 
and luxury revel in—but palaces in which mind 
may be educated, want be relieved, poverty be fed 
and clothed, and piety worship God. Nor should 
we forget what literature is doing for mercantile 
life. Here we have mercantile biographies, mer- 
chants’ magazines, commercial reviews, commer- 
cial discourses, mammoth newspapers, all enlisted 
in their service. A few years since, what demand 
was there for such books as Arthur's “ Successful 
Merchant,” Hunt’s‘‘ Mercantile Biography,” Freed- 
ly’s “Essay on Business? The “ Maxims of Dr. 
Franklin” and “ Poor Richard’s Almanac” were 
about equal to the wants of the day. We hap- 
pened to know, a short time since, of nearly one 
hundred copies of an admirable work of business 
having been sold in asmall town. And the taste 
chat seeks such books is not a mere business taste. 
It is a sensibility to the inherent dignity of busi- 
ness, and an anxiety to make it a means of per- 
sonal growth and improvement. One of the most 
cheering signs of advancement, in this respect, is 
the recognition of business as a moral and Chris- 
tian element of society. Amidst all the corruption 


and wickedness of the age, there is a clearly-de- 
fined movement toward a Christian theory and 
practice in mercantile pursuits; and, thanks to 
Heaven, instead of the spirit of Mammon desecrat- 


| ing, as of old, the temple of divine truth, the spirit 
ment! We are magnificent speculators; and yet | 


of that temple begins to find its way into the seats 
of trade andcommerce. The leaven of “ steward- 
ship,” as Christ taught it, is working, and a con- 
science—not the worldly conscience of mere hon- 
esty, but a conscience that has regard to the high 
and sacred offices of business—is growing in the 
hearts of men. One is not now ridiculed who 
quotes ‘“‘ Dymond on the Moral Limits of Accumu- 
lation ;” nor is a sermon considered impertinent and 
irrelevant that discusses the habits of the counting- 
room. Abuse the sordidness and carnality of the 
age; is there not something beneath the surface 
that your scorn has not detected? The shaft of 
the lightning soon reaches its limit in the bosom 
of this great, good earth, and costly treasures rest 
unharmed below it. It were hard to tell whether 
money has been more abused in our fine oratory or 
in our domestic follies and commercial recklessness. 
If persecution and all sorts of bad treatment can 
redeem a thing, money ought to show symptoms 
of improvement. Somehow it has managed to keep 
up its respectability. It still builds splendid houses 
and works all manner of genteel wonders. And, 
despite of adversities innumerable, this much-scan- 
dalized money begins to lay claim toasoul. Money 
with mere intellect ia it—with pride, passion, and 
pomp in it—is a cheat and a lie; but money that 
industry has coined and benevolence sanctified, is 
a kingly power in the hands of virtue and good- 
ness. Why should men forget that it is bat the 
sunshine of the tropics, the spices of the islands, 
the jewels of the mine, the harvests of summer 
fields, and the glory of Nature’s munificence trans- 
formed into another shape? It is this divine 
thought that business needs to elevate it above 
drudgery, and so preserve it from degrading our 
better being. And with what force ought it to 
come home to us? Can we feel too deeply that we 
have a social work as well as a political office to 
perform for ourselves and the world? That social 
work is to employ our agriculture, our mechanical 
and manufacturing skill, our mercantile life in such 
a manner as to embody the spirit and end of civil 
liberty in a higher form of Christian civilization. 
If from this citizenship of large freedom and liber- 
al opportunity there should rise a nobler manhood 
than the past has recorded in history or celebrated 
in song, then, indeed, our homes and altars will be 
remembered when our battle-fields and their con- 
quests have been forgotten. 


Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 

« HO cares?” says Young America, and 
straightway he goes on chewing his tobac- 
co-quid, thrusting his feet through hotel windows, 
burning his vitals with coarse brandy, smashing 
excursion-trains, roaring about destiny, bludgeon- 
ing all who think differently, and pushing his way 

to the Queen's levee in a black leathern stock. 
Stranger travelers say that we are very. much 
slaves to opinion in America; that ladies follow 
fashions by herds; that a dress gone-by is a char- 
acter gone-by ; that town houses are built and fur- 
nished after one standard; that even religionists 











follow the lead of some clerical bell-wether; and 
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that voters take all their opinions from the “‘ Cen- 
tral Committee.” 

How shall we reconcile this with the crazy reck- 
lessness which drives Young America into the ex- 
travagances we have hinted at? If amenable to 
opinion among ourselves, have we not a very sub- 
lime indifference to opinions having start outside 
of us? 

If Wyman or St. John cut their Shanghais down 
to the boot-top, what does the free and independ- 
ent American citizen, who goes flapping those 
skirts down Broadway, care for what Stultz may 
be doing? If Ward Beecher cracks a joke at our 
sins, and whips the devil with a political thong, 
what do the Plymouth worshipers care how the 
Bishop of Durham or his Grace of Canterbury may 
view the matter? What boots it to the Califor- 
nians that the Londoners hang their culprits ac- 
cording to law and order; or to the Kansas statute- 
makers that in free England aman may think as he 
chooses to think, or read what he chooses to read ? 

And yet we will wager a handsome sum that 
even Ward Beecher’s people, with all their con- 
tempt for outside influences, are very coy of shock- 
ing the elders ; their daughters dare not dance in 
the eye of the “elders ;” and the ‘‘ wee-bit” they 
keep for cool days is kept in a very close cupboard. 
Dinners and dress are under the regulum of a very 
tyrannic corps of opinions ; and all their free-think- 
ing has its channels marked out by some master 
opinion, which absorbs and guides the little ones. 

Just so the Californians, having effervesced into 
great turbulence of thought about law and order, 
compel every body to accept the turbulence as a 
normal and commendable thing; and the cool side- 
thinker, who dares to question the propriety of the 


Vigilance code, must hide his daring, or quit the 


arena. 
selves. 

To come back now to our start-point: Who 
cares? Do you, or Brooks, or Smith, of Bunkum, 
care what may be thought or said of us, or of all 
our dare-deviltry ? 

Is it worth one’s while to care? Are there things 
we do, or do not do, about which we might safely 
ask the advice of even other-side cousins? Have 
we absorbed, by our quick, succulent growth, all 
the best dicta of the moral atmosphere of the 
world? Have we, in our rough leap into a busi- 
ness and political ripeness, leaped also into full- 
ness of all knowledge? Can Young America learn 
any thing he does not already know, which might 
be of profit to him ? 

We think he might; and the first thing to learn 
is his own need of learning. Let us take from our 
foreign repertoire of gossip the first illustration that 
comes tohand, Did Mr. Dallas or Professor Ma- 
han inform themselves sufficiently about the sort 
of dress in which Queen Victoria was ready to see 
her friends? Or did a certain “‘ Young America” 
sparkle of self-satisfaction declare the black stock 
and orange-peel vest (by the American standard) 
all right? Was the Professor among his tight- 
laced boys at the Point, or among the free and in- 
dependent citizens of his own country ? 

Not one bit of it; but a guest, anxious to get a 
peep at the great hostess; and in accepting her in- 
vitation accepted her rules. If the Lord Cham- 
berlain, or whoever he might be, said his dress was 
not fitting, was it worth while to bandy words? 
was it not better to regret the oversight, and retire 
quietly ? 


Our worst slavery is the slavery to our- 





Suppose Mrs. P——, a female flunkey, a—what 
you please—full of whims, even to dressing her 
doorkeeper in crimson waistcoat and saffron shorts, 
invites me to a bal costumé; and I, out of curiosity, 
love, madness, or any other motive, accept the in- 
vitation ; but, from indifference or lack of ward- 
robe, wear my swallow-tail blue, with brass but- 
tons; and suppose that, on the door-step, the saf- 
fron-bottomed flunkey meets me with—‘ I’m very 
sorry, Sir, but none out of costume can see Madam 

Shall I stand on the door-steps bandying words 
with him, and insisting that, in my Ward (the 
Sixth), the swallow-tail blue is considered the very 
heighth of costume? And finding the flunkey very 
persistent, shall I pray my friend (and bosom friend 
of Madam P——), who is fully equipped as debar- 
deur, to join me in turning back upon the man- 
sion? 

Are we so run mad that we must carry our po- 
litical independence into every non-essential of 
life? Shall we pour vinegar into our raspberries, 
because some tongue-tied underling of a count 
chooses to dress his with sugar? Can we not give 
some pliancy even to our coat-tails ? 

Nay, is it beneath our dignity to admit that the 
people of older countries may have given to dress, 
embroidery, perfumery, and courtly ceremony, 
somewhat more of study than we, and so are bet- 
ter qualified to suggest the coloring of a neck-tie, 
or the quantity of hogs’ lard to a given pomade? 

How far we shall run after those ceremonious 
forms, which belong, by inheritance and the con- 
servation of authority, to the other-side people, is 
indeed quite another question. It is a question if 
the mass of American out-goers do not manifest an 
overdue zeal to edge their way into royal or im- 
perial presences; it is a question if they are not 
over-anxious to put a little tattered feather from 
princely trains into their republican bonnets; it is 
a question if our sweet American girls do not man- 
ifest a strange proclivity toward titled names and 
titled whereabouts—a proclivity which would have 
seemed over-wicked to the eyes of such as Rose 
Standish or the Huguenot dames of the old time. 

We remember, in our Paris days, that, on the 
eve of any royal reception, the American Minis- 
ter’s books were crowded with names of ticket ap- 
plicants; and we remember that a waggish official 
in the palace, who had knowledge of this, suggest- 
ed that the only relief for the swarming petitioners 
would be to arrange an American queue to pass in 
at one door of the palace and out at the other dur- 
ing the whole period of the royal féte. 

The Pope has had his Vatican jokes over the 
plethoric companies of American visitants. We 
do not know if all this is attributable merely to 
an oppressive curiosity, or to a kind of instinct of 
Republicanism, which wishes to assert itself by 
appearance—if nothing more—in the eyes of mon- 
archy. 

To whichever cause it may be attributed, we 
trust that our touring king-seekers will not forget 
that gentlemanly courtesy is as honorable to a Re- 
publican as to the subjects of a monarch. 

Who cares—again? Does Mr. Bowie-knife, on 
a tour from Arkansas to the interior of Switzer- 
land, carrying his tobacco-spittle with him, and 
damning (in language happily unknown to those 
parts) the Romanish waiters at hotels? Will he 
ever learn to care, not for what others may think 
of his brutality, but for the credit of his country, 
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as belonging to an enlightened nation, or, haply, 
for the feelings and wishes of others? We put 
the question, and we make the allusion, not be- 
cause any Mr. Bowie-knife has latterly been amus- 
ing himself by making an assault in any foreign 
hotel, but because European feeling is just now in 
a nervous state of expectancy of such things; and 
because Mr. Bowie-knife is reckoned, not as Col- 
onel Bowie-knife of Arkansas, but as an American 
traveler; and because you and we, when we go 
under the protection of the American eagle, will 
be looked upon as men capable of such things. 

There is an unfortunate conviction in the minds 
of a great many of our fast men—we might say, in 
the minds of Young America generally—that the 
feeling they entertain of being “as good as any 
body” is to be asserted by bluster and bravado. 
Granted, that you are as good as any body, Mr. 
Valorous. Why repeat it in a way that makes us 
suspect you are not? Why insist so loudly upon 
what would be granted if you were quiet? Why 
force that militia sword upon our attention? We 
might have imagined you a brigadier in the army. 
Why throw that tobacco-juice so offensively near 
us? We might possibly have imagined you a 
gentleman. 

Is Republicanism always to be proclaimed in 
Europe by those whose breath is fetid? Is it 
never to assert itself with those accompaniments 
of civility and gentle courtesy which will win for 
it a hearing where it most wants a hearing? we 
mean with the well-informed, and the close-observ- 
ing men who think. Will social odium always 
attach to the name we love? Will the manner of 
doing things bravely and freely always make Re- 
publican bravery and freedom things suspected ? 

Are we setting up wind-mills to thwack upon ? 
or is it not true that those American travelers 
most odious in manner, most blustering, most for- 
getful of the feelings of others and all the courte- 
sies of life, are precisely those who are rampant 
with Republicanism? and that those, on the other 
hand, whose education and breeding are such as 
would win them a hearing and esteem, are only 
too apt to sink their Republicanism in a miserable 
toadyism of all that smacks of rank or monarchic 
dignity ? 

Can not a man be true to himself and true to 
others? Can not sincere convictions be enter- 
tained and uttered on all reasonable occasions— 
that the great experiment we are trying on this 
side is a glorious one, offering to every man full- 
ness of development ? and not demanding every-day 
illustration by bludgeons and Vigilance Commit- 
tees. Can not the life correspond with such ut- 
terance, and the manner simple, frank, courteous ? 


WE change our topic into newsmonging. Prince 
Oscar of Sweden is still regaling himself in the 
British Court upon the charms of the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, and the Princess Royal has 
bidden adieu (tearfully, we dare say) to the hand- 
some Prince Frederick William. The King of the 
Belgians has latterly crossed the Channel for a 
féting bout in England, and for a quiet talk with 
Prince Albert and Palmerston about the affairs of 
the Continent. 

Our whilom hero of Astor Place, the Signor 
Beneventano, has been reaping honors at the 
Queen’s Theatre of Song, and winning the ad- 
miration of all the dowager ladies of the Court. 
Mistress Goldschmidt, with the heart and voice of 





Jenny Lind strong in her yet, has been making a 
new farewell to crowded houses, and retires, they 
say, to a Swedish home as happy as the hap- 
piest! 

A pretty little Signorina Piccolimini, who plays 
the Figlia del Reggimento, has been bewitching 
every body with her graces and her artlessness, 
and has won the hard position of a London pet. 

Ristori, too, in the department of tragedy, has 
been drawing showers of tears over her terrific 
Medea; while Albert Smith, at his Egyptian Hall, 
still attracts all country visitors to his pictures of 
Holland and his story of Mont Blanc. 

General Sir Fenwick Williams is, meantime, 
enjoying a kind of triumphal march, laying foun- 
dation-stones of hospitals, and receiving banquets ; 
but people question if, being taken into the lap of 
aristocracy and nursed with some treasury pap, 
the energy that distinguished him as a people's 
man will not exude in obeisance to his titled pro- 
tectors. The people of England can not keep a 
hero to themselves; if the hero qualities shine too 
brightly, they are tempered presently by that vail 
of exclusion with which the great company that 
governs England knows how to enfold them. 

Speaking of this hero of Kars reminds us of the 
course of speech-making to which, in the progress 
of his ovation, he has been compelled to submit. 
And there is a matter-of-fact and common-sense 
bluntness about it which is quite charming; and 
which, to our mind, contrasts most favorably with 
those splendid efforts which a feted general or ci- 
vilian thinks it necessary to make to an American 
crowd. That a practiced orator, or a man whose 
tongue has been cultivated at the bar, or in the 
pulpit, or even by the pen, should make fine pe- 
riods, and lengthy ones, is to be looked for; but 
that a new man, whose life has had other develop- 
ment, should think it necessary to ape oratoric 
graces, seems to us very pitiable. 

Look, in contrast, at this opening of General 
Williams’s speech which he made the other day 
at Harrow. What a charming absence of preten- 
sion to a fine speech! How it smacks of a brave, 
single-hearted man, who has done his duty, and 
whose duties have not been oratorical ! 

“My Lords and gentlemen,” he said, “ Dr. 
Vaughan asked me to come down here; I wrote 
back accepting the invitation, and saying that I 
hoped I should not be doing wrong in bringing 
with me some of the men of Kars. (Cheers,) In 
the first place, here is Colonel Lake, a Harrow man 
(Cheers)—an officer who did his duty day and 
night—working by day and watching by night. 
(Applause.) Again, here is Captain Teesdale, my 
aid-de-camp, who distinguished himself in every 
instance during the siege, and on the memorable 
14th of September he kept the key of the position 
for fourteen hours. (Applause.) And then here 
is my secretary, Mr. Churchill (and, laying his 
hands on that gentleman’s shoulder, the gallant 
General said, ‘‘Come forward, Churchill!” and 
drew him forward, he himself appearing much af- 
fected). Mr. Churchill has (continued General 
Williams), though a civilian, done great good in 
the service of his country. (Applause.) Of the 
list that Dr. Vaughan has read of those Harovians 
who fell in the war, it was my honor to know two or 
three well. Among others, there is Major-General 
Estcourt, whom I always knew to be one of the 
best officers. Then there was Captain Pechell, who 
had title and fortune, was the only son, and yet 
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he preferred honor and glory to staying at home 
to enjoy that; and after he had many times dis- 
tinguished himself he was offered by his Sovereign 
to come and join some regiment at home, very like- 
ly her Majesty’s Guards, where he might have en- 
joyed some rest. But no, he preferred to stay 
where he had gained his laurels.” (Cheers.) 

The General and his triumph reminds us that 
the Guards have come home, and that the papers 
have been full of the details of their triumphal en- 
try through the Strand. Housemaids have looked 
hard for lovers, and wives for returning husbands. 
But in comparing accounts with those which made 
us acquainted not long ago with the return of the 
Imperial Guard and the “ Line” soldiers of France, 
we are struck by the larger enthusiasm which gave 
welcome to the French veterans. French soldiers 
are held nearer to the heart of France than British 
soldiers ever were or can be to the heart of En- 
gland. Sweethearts and wives are the same thing 
the world over; there are the same showers of 
tears, the same radiance of smiles, over the “‘ man 
come home,” whether he wear blue or red ; but the 
street people, who have no home heart-beat in the 
the soldiers marching, look tamely in London on 
what would make a vivat, or call a tear in Paris. 

Those Guards, in their bear-skins, are fine-look- 
ing fellows to be sure, and march like platoons of 
pendulums ; every body (in London or England) 
knows the Guards, admires the Guards, is glad to 
see the Guards again. But no Londoner or En- 


glishman thinks of running forward to embrace 
them, or broaches a cask of ale out of pure affec- 
tion. 


Tournrne from England, where we leave the men 
just entering upon the 12th August campaign upon 
the moors—that glorious annual episode of English 
country life—we find Parisians relieving the sum- 
mer heats at the springs of Plombiéres, on the 
shores at Dieppe, under the linden trees of Passy, 
or among the new-growing copses of the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Let us look at them by turns. The Emperor has 
gone to Plombitres; so every body wishes to know 
where is Plombiéres? so the fashionable waifs 
have floated thither till the baths are full. 

Plombiéres is a little town of the old province 
of Alsace, lying in the east of France, not far from 
Strasbourg. The Vosges Mountains rise blue 
upon its landscape, and pretty walks and drives 
in the forest relieve the tedium of those who go 
thither for its baths, both hot and cold. In win- 
ter, if you go there, you see the spring streams 
steaming through the valleys, and you find only 
the very poor inn of “The Bear.” But in sum- 
mer the lodging-houses are open, where you can 
find, in ordinary seasons, a comfortable room for 
ten frances a day—a price which has gone up, un- 
der the influence of the Emperor's visit, to some 
twenty or thirty. 

The neighborhood has its historic associations 
with the old Polish king, Stanislas, who founded 
some charitable institution thereabouts; and the 
valets de place will show you haunts full of Polish 
memories, and rocks carved over with Polish in- 
scriptions. 

The bath-houses are the property of Government, 
and the Emperor is enjoying his own. Glorious 
beeches and firs cover the mountains you see from 
the inn door of “‘ The Bear ;” and with Burgundy 
g0 near for wine, and the woods so near for game, 





the pockets of the lodgers can command princely 
fare. 

Every body knows Dieppe, with its shore of 
flint and shingle, and its picturesque bathing-huts 
lying under the shadow of the castle. And pass- 
ers-by from England to Paris have seen the queer 
figures of the bathers—men and women together 
—disporting like porpoises in the surf. 

We speald of Passy only as a type of suburban 
villages, such as St. Germain, and Sceaux, and 
Poissy, where the bourgeois mothers take their 
bourgeois children, and revel under the ‘shade of 
grape-vine trellises and interlacing linden or 
beech-boughs, drinking beer, or vin du pays. 

You can have a snug room at any of these out- 
lying towns at half the price of Paris rooms; and 
if the bread they give you with your café is not so 
good as Paris bread, the wine is better. The rolls, 
too, are larger, the appetite sounder, the air cooler, 
the waiting-maid less fanée, and you hear the cry 
of frogs in the river. 

As for the Bois de Boulogne, it changes as we 
write. The lake which seemed to promise so little 
upon that arid stretch of chalky land, is filled by 
the machine whose chimney you see over the copses, 
even in the dryest weather. The trees take arti- 
ficial growth from the artificial water, and are 
grown into thickets of luxuriance in a pair of sea- 
sons. But the most amazing change in the wood 
is the new féte-ground upon the old Catalan mead- 
ow. We will not dare to say how many acres 
are enclosed in this garden spot, or how suddenly 
it has been planted and laid out into arbors, with 
dancing ground, with quiet temples of refreshment, 
with brilliant billiard saloons, with American 
“bars,” with Russian mountains, with shooting 
galleries, and a theatre and concert hall. It is, in 
short, a leafy epitome of Paris, buried in the cen- 
tre of the great park, around which you may drive 
with no sound of the gayety reaching you. The 
lease of this charming féte-ground to the Parisian 
purveyor is for a period of forty years. If its at- 
tractions have grown so great in three months of 
labor, what may not be hoped for when years shall 
have given dignity to the laurels, and mossiness 
to the grottos and tree trunks ? 

A word about the name Catalan. An old stone 
cross stood upon the meadow, and gave its name 
to the place. A tradition (of Dieudonné) gives 
the reason. In the far-away times of Philip le 
Bel, when troubadours sang sweetly all through 
Provence, and kings sought every where sweet 
ballad singers to adorn their feasts, there was a 
troubadour, young, noble, and sweeter voiced than 
any, who lived in the south country of the olives, 
and whose name was Catalan. 

The women were all crazy for Catalan, and the 
fame of his rare doings with the lute and with 
Provencal rhymings came to the ears of King Phil- 
ip le Bel. So the King Philip sent his messen- 
gers to summon the famous troubadour to his court, 
and the Catalan set off, putting weary months of 
foot-journey over the country, which a man may 
now traverse in a day. Finally, he came to a city 
near the King’s court, and the King sent him an 
escort, and the way of the troubadour and his escort 
lay across the forest where the garden is now made. 

The troubadour had his esquire with him, and 
when they had set off from their night quarters on 
the last day of the march, the Catalan asked his 
esquire if he had forgotten nothing, and if he still 
bore with him his presents for the King ? 
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The esquire said Yes. The guards listened, and 
at noon conspired together to get possession of 
these royal gifts. They slew the squire and the 
Catalan on the spot where the cross was set up. 

They went back to the court and reported that 
the troubadour was not to be found. A lost man 
was not long looked after in those days, and the 
Catalan was speedily forgotten. 

But one day it happened that an officer of the 
King, who had been reared in Provence, and knew 
of the rare herbs which grew there, perceived about 
one of the guardsmen a perfume which he remem- 
bered as belonging only to the southern gardens. 
He asked him how and where he found such? The 
guardsman could not answer straightly, and the 
questions were pressed upon him, until he made 
full confession of the murder of poor Catalan; and 
told how the royal gifts, which they had hoped 
would be gold and jewels, were only a few silken 
bags of perfume. 

The King, Philip le Bel, ordered the murder- 
ers to be slain, and a cross to be set up on the spot 
where the murder was done, and where the gri- 
settes now dance to a new Catalan music. 

The American summer voyagers—of whom the 
number is myriad—will surely visit the Catalan 
garden, among the other wonders and charms of 
the metropolis. Let them seek for the cross where 
the troubadour was murdered ; or will they for- 
get it all, as they sit in the shady recesses of the 
paradise of Monsieur Bars, and forget the past and 
the present in the charming indulgences of this 
new féte-ground of the capital ? 

What a charming capital it is, indeed, whose at- 
tractions bud and unfold with successive decades 
of years, like flowers with showers! 

How it—its image and its memory—sits a-glow 
upon our thought, as we swelter under the sun, 
streaming through our eastern, cobwebbed win- 
dows. There are no trees in Franklin Square—no 
pleasant relief of shade spangles (leaf-made), which 
arrest our thoughts excursive, and tending toward 
coolness and quietude. Away they whisk over 
the houses, the river, the Brooklyn that bridges 
into the ocean, and float billowy with the tide of 
old remembrances to the lindens and chestnuts 
that throw their shadows upon the ground and 
groups of the Tuileries garden! We see the boys, 
in light tunics, and girt with leathern bands, romp- 
ing around the tree-trunks, which are mossy with 
shade and age; we see the lithe figures of ‘little 
girls, in Leghorn flats and admirable chaussées, 
frolicking with ball or hoop, or wearing for the 
nonce an assumed seriousness of look, and mimick- 
ing with covert glee the sober steps of some min- 
cing grandame. We see the Guards, with heavy 
cocked hats and hands joined behind them, pacing 
up and down the avenues, bestowing here a glance 
upon some audacious boy who threatens to leap the 
barrier that protects the little plateau of verbenas, 
and there another upon some coquettish maid, of 
lithe figure, who glances away under the chestnuts 
with a grace that quickens the memory of his 
youth-days. 

We loiter, or seem to loiter, under the shadows 
of those tall chestnuts which flank the Rivoli; we 
seat ourselves in ove of the old ladies’ twopenny 
rush-bottomed chairs, and in the charm of what 
passes around us—in sight of the frolicking boys, 
the nymph-like girls, the picturesque old ladies ; in 
hearing of the rustling of the leaves, the rattle of 
the equipages without, the murmur of a distant 





drum-beat, the prattle of eager voices, the tinkling 
dash of the garden fountains—we relapse into that 
humor of content, which, like a syren, “ comes 
over” one in the capital of Europe. 

Is it morning? The day is before us in the 
shady alcoves of the Imperial Library, upon the 
waxed floors of the Imperial Gallery, or upon the 
evergreen turf of the terraces of St. Cloud. Is it 
noon? Lo! a glacier is at our elbow. Is is mid- 
afternoon (the most difficult of all hours to deal 
with)? There (near by) is your French bed for a 
siesta, or the shady side of the Boulevard for an 
hour’s study of civilization—through shop win- 
dows. Is it five—the charmed hour—never hang- 
ing heavy? There is the Café Anglais, the Trois 
Fréres Provengauxr, the—what you will! Is it 
seven, the hour of the fainéant? Lo! the Gymnase, 
with the ever-fresh Rose Cheri; the Varietés, with 
Hoffmann and the piquante Mademoiselle Schri- 
waneck ; and the Francais, with Samson, with the 
memory of Mars. Or, if you love it better, the 
loitering along the Champs Elysées, watching the 
brilliant equipages—listening (from without) to 
the café concerts—throwing a penny to some poor 
flageolet-player with wooden legs—watching some 
adroit legerdemainist, or suffering your eye to dwell 
composedly upon the sheaf of waters which gushes 
at the Pond-Point, and sparkles with the last rays 
of daylight coming through the great Are de? 
Etoile. 

If we have filled our paper with memories, it 
was because there was no gossip; or if there were, 
how, in this “heated term,” can we entertain the 
sharp piquancy of gossip, or forego the lingering, 
quieting remembrances of old-time enjoyment ? 

Give us only a breath of cool northwest wind— 
a murmur of leaves to wake us from this August 
lethargy, and we will spin you scandal by pages; 
but now, we are the creatures of the weather. 

—So much so, that we must throw down our 
pen here, and find relief in some guarter where the 
sun beams less strongly, and where the sight of 
an iced pitcher, begrimed with dew-drops, will re- 
gale us. 


Enitor’s Drawer. 


HOMAS H. BENTON has a way of telling a 
story that the wits of the day might be proud 


of, if they could beg or borrow it. But it is Ben- 
ton’s own, and he needs no copyright to protect 
him in his exclusive use of it. Reading some of 
his recent stump speeches, interspersed with fre- 
quent piquant passages of humor, we were re- 
minded of a sudden explosion of his magazine of 
ridicule, when, in the year 1841, the famous John 
Tyler Bank Bill was introduced into the United 
States Senate with the protracted title of ‘‘ An act 
to provide for the better collection, safe keeping, 
and disbursement of the public revenue, by means 
of a corporation, to be styled the Fiscal Corpora- 
tion of the United States.” 

Instantly on the title being read, Mr. Benton 
exclaimed, 

“Heavens, what a name! long as the moral 
law. The people will never stand it. They can 
not go through all that. Corporosity! that would 
be a great abridgment; but still it is toolong. It 
is five syllables, and people will not go above two 
syllables, or three at most, and they often hang at 
one. I go for short names. The people will have 
them, though they spoil a long good one to make 
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a short one. There was a most beautiful young 
lady in New Orleans some years ago, as there al- 
ways has been, and still are many such. She was 
a Creole; that is to say, born in this country of 
parents from Europe. A gentleman, who was 
building a splendid steamboat, took it into his 
head to honor this beautiful young lady by con- 
necting her name with his vessel ; and he bestowed 
upon it, in golden letters, the captivating designa- 
tion of La Belle Creole. The vessel was beautiful, 
and the name was beautiful, and the lady was 
beautiful; but all the beauty on earth could not 
save the name from the catastrophe to which all 
long titles are subjected. At first they called her 
the bell—not the French belle, which signifies fine 
or beautiful—but the plain English bell, defined in 
Scripture to be a tinkling cymbal. This was bad 
enough, but worse was coming. It so happens 
that the vernacular pronunciation of creole in the 
Kentucky waters is cre-owl; so they began up 
there to call this beautiful boat the Creowl. But 
things did not stop here. It was too extravagant 
to employ two syllables when one would answer 
as well and be so much more economical, so the 
first half of the name was dropped and the last re- 
tained; and thus La Belle Creole—the beautiful 
Creole—sailed up and down the Mississippi all her 
life by the name, style, title, and description of 
Tue Ow.” 

Roars of laughter in the Senate followed this 
story, and on went Benton with two or three more, 
but we will repeat but one of them; the last, and 
with which he concluded his remarks. 

‘TI do not pretend to impose a name upon this 
bantling; that is a privilege of paternity, or of 
sponsorship, and I stand in neither relationship to 
this babe. But a name of brevity—of brevity and 
significance—it must have, and if the fathers and 
sponsors do not bestow it the people will, for a long 
name is abhorred and eschewed in all countries. 
Remember the fage of John Barebone, the canting 
hypocrite in Cromwell’s time. He hada very good 
name, John Barebone; but the knave composed a 
long verse, like Scripture, to sanctify himself with 
it, and entitled himself thus: ‘ Praise God, Bare- 
bone, for if Christ had not died for you, you would 
be damned, Barebone.’ Now this was very sancti- 


thing—and so the people cut it all off but the last 
two words, and called the fellow ‘damned Bare- 
bone,’ and nothing else all his life after. So let this 
corporosity beware ; it may get itself damned before 
it is done with us, and Tyler too.” 


Dr. Jonnson tried his hand at an epigram, and 
wrote : 


“Ifthe man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
*Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father.” 


Lord Chesterfield perpetrated something much 
better when he saw a full-length portrait of Beau 
Marsh placed between the busts of Newton and 
Pope: 

“Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find; 
Nor Pope himself e’er penn'd a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 
“ The picture placed the busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 





Peter Pindar was without a peer in the art of 
epigrams: here are two of the best. The first ‘On 
a stone thrown at a very great man, but which 
missed him ;” 

“Talk no more of the lucky escape of the head, 
From a flint so unluckily thrown ; 
I think very diffe t, with th ds, indeed, 
“Twas a lucky escape for the stone.” 

The second was on the death of Lady M—— 
E——’s favorite pig, and is exceeded by nothing in 
the annals of impertinence : 

“Oh, dry that tear, so round and big, 
Nor waste in sighs your precious wind, 
Death only takes a single pig— 
Your lord and son are left behind.” 

This is an extract from an ‘“‘ Essay on the Un- 
derstanding :” 

“*Harry, I can not think,’ says Dick, 
‘What makes my ankles grow so thick." 
*You do not recollect,’ said Harry, 
* How great a calf they have to carry.’"’ 





Tue Bishop of Western New York has signally 
failed in learning to sing. At a recent ecclesias- 
tical meeting, when the subject of church music 
was up for discussion, he related his own experi- 
ence for the purpose of showing that it was not in 
the power of every one to become a live singer. 
He said that when he was a student in Yale Col- 
lege, he heard a sermon preached there which de- 
clared it to be the duty of every man to learn how 
tosing. He accordingly went to a singing master, 
who, after some lessons, gave him up, telling him, 
“Sir, you have no ear!” (Laughter.) Fearing, 
however, that it might be incompetency on the 
part of that teacher, he went to another, who tried 
him patiently for some time, but at length told him, 
one day, ‘‘ My dear Sir, I do not wish to hurt your 
feelings ; but really I do not think it is worth your 
while to go on: you have no voice.” (Laughter.) 
Still remembering the fervent exhortations of the 
sermon, and determined to try once more, he went to 
a third, who concluded his exertions at length with 
the testy, but perfectly correct declaration, “ Sir, 
you have neither voice nor ear, and never can learn 
music if you should live to the age of Methuselah !” 


| (Long laughter.) So the Bishop gave it up as a 
monious, but it was too long—too much of a good | 


bad job, and has never resumed the pleasing task 
of tuning his pipes from that day to this. We have 
heard some persons’ on the stage who were not as 
well Advised in their youth as was the Bishop of 
Western New York. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends to the Drawer an epi- 
gram of his own; it is very fair, certainly from 
fair to middling : 

CUPID AND HYMEN. 
“When the young world was in its prime, 
Then love for itself was sought, 
But Cupid now, by lapse of time, 
Of former virtue hath left nought. 
Rich love is sought with much avidity, 
And Cupid merged in base cupidity. 
“And Hymen, with his honored banns, 
Was not then sought for sordid lucre, 
Now naught will do but house and lands, 
Which makes our matches ‘ eau de sucre.* 
Alas! indeed, that all this love and honey 
Of matrimony should be matter of money.” 


Tue ruling passion strong in death had never a 
more impressive illustration than in the case of an 
elegant and much admired lady in the city of Faris. 
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She was gently passing away from life under a mal- 
ady that gave no hope of relief, and though she was 
both young and beautiful, she quietly yielded to 
the embrace of her destroyer. Several of her friends 
having called upon her one morning, she was sit- 
ting in her drawing-room and gayly conversing 
with them, when her maid entered and softly de- 
livered a message in her ear. The invalid smiled. 

“It is my dress-maker,” said she, ‘who has 
called to fit me a new dress, Will you walk into 
my boudoir and see me try it on?” 

What was the surprise and distress of her fair 
friends to see a shroud laid out upon the cushions, 
But it was, of course, a beautiful shroud of bois de 
rose, doubled, with white satin. She tried it, calm- 
ly admired its make, suggested here and there an 
alteration to improve its fit, and within a fortnight 
she was clad in it, taking her last ride to the house 
appointed for all the living. 


“ Tuart neatest of all neat things in the Drawer, 
the story of the Widow Lambkin, of whom Dr. 
Meadows took so much toll when they crossed the 
bridge on a sleigh-ride, reminds me,” writes a 
Down-East friend, ‘of one of our Maine young 
fellows, who thus describes his battle, and final vic- 
tory, in a fair fight for a kiss of his sweetheart: 

“*Ah, now, Sarah dear! give me a kiss—just 
one—and be done with it.’ 

“*T won't! so, there now.’ 

“* Then I'll have to take it, whether or no.’ 

“* Take it if you dare!’ 

‘** So at it we went, rough and tumble. An aw- 
ful destruction of starch now commenced, The 
bow of my cravat was squat up in half of no time. 
At the next bout, smash went shirt-collar, and at 
the same time some of the head-fastenings gave 
way, and down came Sally’s hair like a flood in a 
mill-dam broke loose, carrying away half a dozen 
combs. One plunge of Sally’s elbow, and my 
blooming bosom-rufiies wilted to the consistency 
and form of an after-dinner napkin. But she had 
no time to boast. Soon her neck-tackling began 
to shiver, parted at the throat, and away went a 
string of white beads, scampering and running 
races every way you could think of about the 
floor. She fought fair, however, I must admit; 
and when she could fight no longer, for the want 
of breath, she yielded handsomely ; her arms fell 
down by her side—those long, round, rosy arms— 
her hair hung back over the chair, her eyes were 
half shut, as if she were not able to hold them open 
a minute longer, and there lay a little plump mouth 
all in the air! My goodness! Did you ever see 
a hawk pounce on a robin? or a bee on a clover- 
top? Even so I settled; and when she came to, 
and threw up those arms, and seized me around 
the neck, and declared she would choke me if I ever 
did so again, and had a great mind to do it now, 
I just ran the risk over again, and the more she 
choked me the more I liked it; and now she puts 
her arms around my neck, and puts her own lips 
in the way of mine every day, and calls me her 
John, and don’t seem to make any fuss about it at 
all. That was a very sensible girl, and she makes 
a good wife too, as I am not ashamed to say any 
where.’” 

Quite different, but not less satisfactory, was the 
first osculatory experience of Dominie Brown. He 
had reached the mature age of five-and-forty with- 
out ever having taken part in this pleasant labial 
exercise. One of his deacons had a very charming 


| daughter, and for a year or two the Dominie had 
| found it very pleasant to call upon her three or 
four times a week. In fact all the neighbors said 
| he was “courting” her; and very likely he was, 
| though he had not the remotest suspicion of it 
himself. 


One Monday evening he was sitting, as usual, by 


her side, when a sudden idea popped into his head. 

| Miss Mary,” said he, “ I’ve known you a long 

| time, and I never thought of such a thing before ; 

| but now I would like you to give me a kiss. Will 
you?” 

“Well, Mr. Brown,” replied she, arching her 
| lips in a tempting way, “if you think it would not 
be wrong, I have no objections.” 

‘“* Let us ask a blessing first,” said the good man, 
closing his eyes and folding his hands. “ For 
what we are about to receive, the Lord make us 
thankful.” 

The chaste salute was then given and warmly 
returned. 

“Oh, Mary, that was good!” cried the Dominie, 
electrified by the new sensation. “ Let us have 
another, and then return thanks.” 

Mary did not refuse, and when the operation 
had been repeated, the Dominie ejaculated in a 
transport of joy: 

“‘ For the creature comforts which we have now 
enjoyed, the Lord be praised, and may they be 
sanctified to our temporal and eternal good!” 

History says that the fervent petition of the 
honest Dominie was duly answered; for in less 
than a month Mary became Mrs. Brown. 

And now, while on this subject, we find a very 
fair retort which a young lady at Saratoga Springs 
sends tothe Drawer. An impertinent youth had 
been amusing himself by exhibiting the following 
lines to some of the ladies at the ’States : 

“Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce would kiss a brother ; 
But women want to kiss so bad, 
They kiss and kiss each other.” 

Whereupon Miss Carrie May penciled this reply 
on the back of an envelope, and left it for the fool’s 
instruction : 

“Men do not kiss among themselves, 
And it’s well that they refrain ; 
The bitter dose would vex them so, 
They would never kiss again. 
“ As sometimes on poor woman's lip 
Is applied this nauseous lotion, 
We have to kiss among ourselves 
As a counteracting potion.” 


Tue last joke of that joking Matthews was made 
on his death-bed, when his attendant, in giving 
him some medicine, took the wrong bottle, and 
gave him some ink. 

** Good Heavens!” cried the affrighted man, ‘I 
have given you a dose of ink!” 

“Never—never mind, my boy—never mind,” 
said Matthews, faintly; “‘I can swallow a bit of 
blotting-paper !” 

But this was his last joke. Before the blotting- 
paper was brought he began to cough, and in a few 
minutes it was all over with him. 


“ Ar the village of Kingston, New Jersey, just 
before you come to Princeton, from New York,” 
writes a student in the college, “a tavern was once 
kept by a man whom I shall name Byce, for his 
real name ought to be suffered to sleep quietly in 
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the grave to which the tongue of his wife drove 
him in despair. Mrs. Byce was a Tartar—more, 
and worse, she was two Tartars done up in one. 
She had been nursed in infancy by a wild-cat, and 
fed on vinegar when she took to the spoon, and 
growing up with such a disposition as such sweet 
fare might be expected to produce. Poor Byce! the 
plague of his life was his vinegar-fed and vinegar- 
faced wife. His only refuge from her tongue was 
his bar and his bottle; he became his own best 
customer, and managed to drown himself in his 
own liquor. His disconsolate widow soon had the 
pleasure of putting the sot under the sod, and of 
carrying on the business at the old stand. 

‘The schoolmaster of the village was an amor- 
ous Irishman, who whaled the boys in the day- 
time, but made love to the widow and the widow’s 
liquor in the evening. She repelled his advances 
toward herself, but made advances toward him with 
the liquor, for his money was as good as any body’s. 
The colder she grew to MacShiney the deeper he 
drank, and in the course of the winter he often 
lost the control of his tongue, and his wit flowed 
out as the whisky ran in. One evening he was 
gloriously high, and she was sourer than ever, 
which is saying something very dreadful of Mrs. 
Byce, when he turned upon her with one of his 
most persuasive Irish smiles, and said, 

“¢And ah! Mrs. Byce, I had such a dream 
about you and I—that’s myself—last night, and I 
did.’ 

“* Well, what was it, eh?’ she snapped out ina 
way of her own, as if she would bite him if she 
were hungry. 

“¢ And I dreamed—I did—that I died entirely, 
and went to the bad place.’ 

“*Of course you did; where else would you 

a 

“*And I knocked at the door, and they said 
right out, ‘‘ Who’s there?” and I answered so bold 
like, ‘Its Mister MacShiney, from Kingston, in 
the Jarseys.” ‘You can’t come in.” ‘And why 
not?” says I. ‘ We've got one from there, and 
that’s more than we can stand. She makes it too 
hot for all of us.” ‘ Who is it?” says I, and he 
said, “ Jt’s Mrs. Byce, the old tavern-keeper’s widow,” 
and I waked up straight.’ 

‘* Mrs. Byce never spoke. Her feelings were too 
big for utterance. With one hand she took the red 
hair of the Irishman and dragged him to the floor, 
and opening the door with the other, she sent him 
forth with such an energy of motion as forbade 
his return to that paradise again.” 


A Doe Srory is furnished to us by “ E.,” which, 
if true, throws light upon some dark points in re- 
lation to “ Animal Instincts” and “‘ Domestic Econ- 
omy.” We give the salient features of the story, 
for the benefit of whom it may concern: 

E. was the happy owner of a spaniel of the fem- 
inine gender, named Flora, who was the delight 
of himself, Mrs. E., and all the little E.’s. Great 
was their joy when one day Flora became the hap- 
py mother of half a dozen little images of herself, 
only more beautiful, if such a thing were possible. 
But their joy was turned to lamentation when, 
not long after, the juvenile canines were missing. 
“Where are they?” cried father and mother and 
children, but Echo only replied by a mournful 
“Where?” The mother sobbed, the children 
wept, and the father cursed the cruel dog-law, 
which it was supposed had caused their death by 





the offer of fifty cents reward for every unmuzzled 
dog found in the streets. 

Weeks passed. Poor Flora still mourned the 
loss of “all her pretty ones,” and the eyes of the 
juvenile E.’s filled with tears whenever thev 
thought of their loss. ‘The father one day thought 
that he would try and tempt the appetite of his 
children by some delicacy which might induce 
them to forget their loss. 

So he brought from the market a parcel of 
fresh “‘ country sausages.” 

“ Oh, what beautiful sausages!” exclaimed Mrs. 
E.; where did you get them, my love?” 

“Oh, what nice sausages!” exclaimed the little 
E.'s.” 

“It’s genuine country sausages, they are, an’ 
no mistake,” chimed in Biddy, the cook, into whose 
charge they were given. “ They smell like daisies, 
I can’t bear city sausages. Nobody knows what 
they make ’em of. But them are sausages fit for 
the Queen an’ all the little princes.” 

Biddy soon departed to the kitchen with special 
directions as to the cooking of the sausages. Not 
long after, she made her appearance in the parlor 
in great perplexity. 

“T can’t think, Ma’am, what’s the matter with 
Flora. She’s been whinin’ an’ cryin’ as though 
her heart would break, ever since the poor pup- 
pies—” and here kind Bridget’s utterance was in- 
terrupted by sobs. ‘‘ But now she’s in the kitchen 
a-jumpin’ an’ friskin’ about like she was mad with 
joy.” 

Down to the kitchen rushed Mr. E., Mrs. E., 
the little E.’s, and Bridget. 

“Why, where’s Flora?” cried they all in a 
breath. 

“ An’ where’s the rest of the sausages ?” scream- 
ed Biddy. ‘There was ten of them, I’m sure, for 
I counted em on the dresser, jist before Flora came 
in an’ disturbed me with her joy.” 

All rushed out to Flora’s kennel; and there they 
saw the poor spaniel in an ecstasy of gladness fond- 
ling and nursing those six missing sausages. 

The question in Animal Instinct to which this 
incident gives rise is: How did Flora know that 
those sausages were composed of the bodies of her 
offspring? This suggests the further question: 
Is there a natural maternal instinct enabling all 
mothers to recognize their offspring under all cir- 
cumstances ? 

The question in Domestic Economy is: Do span- 
iels make better sausages than any other species 
of the canine family ? 

If so, the practical lesson to be derived from the 
story is: It would be advisable for all manufac- 
turers of ‘“‘ country sausages” to follow the exam- 
ple of the maker of this lot, and not mix the span- 
iel sausages with those niade of more ordinary 
materials. 


Lorp Byroy, as is well known, was much galled 
by some severe strictures made by Southey on his 
character and writings, and announced his inten- 
tion of demanding “the satisfaction due to a gen- 


tleman.” For some reason the challenge was 
never sent, but in anticipation of it, the Laureate 
prepared the following reply, which was found 
among his papers: 

** Syz,—I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt 
of your Ictter, and do myself the pleasure of replying to it 
without delay. 

“In affairs of this kind, the partners ought to meet 
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upon equal terms. But to establish the equality between 
you and me, there are three things which ought to be done ; 
and then a fourth also becomes necessary, before I can 
meet you on the field. 

“ First—You must marry, and have four children; 
please to be particular in having them all girls. 

“ Secondly—You must prove that the greater part of 
the provision which you make for them depends upon 
your life; and you must be under a bond of £4000 not to 
be hanged, not to commit suicide, and not to be killed in 
aduel—which are the conditions upon which I have effect- 
ed an insurance of my own life for the benefit of my 
wife and daughters. 

“ Thirdly—I must tell three direct falsehoods concern- 
ing you, upon the hustings or in some other not less public 
assembly: and I shall neither be able to do this, nor to 
meet you afterward in the manner you propose, unless you 
can perform the fourth thing—which is— 

* That you must convert me from the Christian religion, 

** Till all this be accomplished, our dispute must be car- 
ried on without the use of any more iron than is necessary 
for blackening our ink and mending our pens: or any 
more lead than enters into the composition of the Edin- 
burgh Review. I have the honor to subscribe myself, 

“Sir, yours, with all proper consideration, 
* Ropert Sourugy.” 


“No paper will be discontinued until all arrear- 
ages are paid,” was conspicuously displayed in the 
“Terms” of the “ H—— Democrat,” as in many 
other country newspapers, Therefrom grew the 
annexed correspondence between the Editor and a 
delinquent subscriber: 

“ Office of the H—— Democrat. 
“Cot. W. B. M.—Dgar Sim,—Enclosed you will find 
your account for ten years’ subscription to the Democrat, 
amounting to Forty Dollars, for which please remit. 
* July 10," “ Yours, etc., PL WwW. 
“ H—., Ala., July 12. 
“P, W., Esg.—Dear Srn,—Stop my paper. 
“Yours, etc., W. B. M." 
“ Office of the H—— Democrat. 
“Cot. W. B. M.—Derar Sin,—By reference to the 
‘Terms’ of the Democrat, you will perceive that ‘no paper 
will be discontinued until all arrearages are paid.' We 
shall be compelled to adhere in your case to our rule. 

* July 14." Yours, etc., Pp. W. 

“ H—., Ala., July 16, 

“P. W. Esq.—Degar Sim,—Consider me a subscriber 
for life. Yours, etc., W. B. M.” 

We apprehend that the delinquent subscriber 
had the law on his side. 


wy *% 

In the good pld times in Kentucky, when “ sub- 
stantial justice” was administered in a log-cabin, 
after a very free and easy manner, a suit was 
brought to recover certain moneys of which it was 
alleged plaintiff had been defrauded by the ingen- 
ious operation known as ‘“‘thimble-rigging.” In 
the course of the trial, plaintiff’s counsel, who hap- 
pened to be an “‘expert,” undertook to enlighten 
the Court as to the modus operandi of the perform- 
ance. Putting himself into position, he produced 
the three cups and the “little joker,” and pro- 
ceeded, suiting the action to the word: 

‘Then, may it please the Court, the defendant 
placing the cups on his knee thus, began shifting 
them so, offering to bet that my client could not 
tell under which cup was the ‘little joker’—mean- 
ing thereby, may it please the Court, this ball— 
with the intention of defrauding my client of the 
sum thus wagered. For instance, when I raise the 
cup so, your Honor supposes that you see the ball.” 

“* Suppose I see!” interrupted the Judge, who 
had closely watched the performance, and was sure 





that he had detected the ball as one of the cups was 
accidentally raised, ‘*‘ Why, any derned fool can see 
where it is, and bet on it, and be sure to win. 
There ain’t no defraudin’ thar.” 

‘Perhaps your Honor would like to go a V on 
it,” insinuated the counsel. 

“GoaV? Yes, and double it too, and here’s 
the rhino. It’s under the middle cup.” 

“Tl goa V on that,” said the Foreman of the 
Jury. “And I, and I,” joined in the jurors one 
after the other, until each one had invested his pile. 

“Up!” said his Honor. 

“Up” it was, but the “little joker” had myste- 
riously disappeared. Judge and jury were en- 
lightened, and found no difficulty in bringing in a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff, on the ground that 
it was the ‘“‘derndest kind o’ defraudin’.” His 
Honor adjourned the court, and “ stood for drinks 
all round,” in consideration of being “let off” from 
his wager. 


Joun A, Hamitton relates a remark made by 
his illustrious father, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
which rings in the ear of the true-hearted like a 
voice from the land of glorious as well as glorified 
spirits, He says that, as his father was returning 
to his home in the country, the dast time he went 
there, a friend, Mr. Boyd, who lived on the way, 
rode with him. After expressing his opinions upon 
certain events then brewing, tending to endanger 
the Union, he paused a moment, and then in a 
deep and solemn tone, as he struck his hand on the 
knee of his friend, he said, “ Boyd, to break this 
Union would break my heart !” 

And are there not millions to say the same, and 
save the Union? In this connection, we are glad 
to find in the Drawer 2 splendid passage from 
the oration pronounced by the Rey. Grorcr W. 
Betuune, D.D., on the morning of the last Fourth 
of July, at the inauguration of the Washington 
Statue in Union Square: 

“God made Washington, and gave him to us, 
in himself the type of what our republic should 
be, in all his elements great, even consistent—each 
vigorous in its own action, yet all held in harmo- 
nious balance by the unity of a single purpose. 
No wonder his work survived him. Survived him? 
No. He still lives, though his mortal frame has 
long been dust. God, who gave, keep that life 
with us! for when that spirit is lost—when our 
elements revolt from their oneness, and, like the 
maniac among the tombs whose devils were legion, 
we cut and tear ourselves—this fair confederacy 
will soon lie beneath the heavens the most man- 
gled, loathsome corpse that ever polluted the breath 
of humanity with its putrefaction. Some of the 
devils are in us now. Oh, for the God of our fa- 
thers to drive them out and down into the sea of 
an infamous oblivion !” 


GENERAL QuiTMAN is reputed to have said a 
good thing on the morning of the battle of Monte- 
rey. He was observed to go into the field in full 
uniform. A friend remonstrated with him, urging 
that he would make himself a very conspicuous 
mark for the enemy. The pages of ancient and 
modern history are challenged to produce a more 
heroic reply than he made: ‘t The more bails aimed 
at me, the less will be directed at my men!” 

Tuat “they who dance must pay the piper,” is 
a saying well illustrated in the following anecdote, 
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sent to us by a friend for preservation in the 
Drawer: ‘It may not be new,” he says, “where 
the parties are known; for the story has been told 
in print before, by one who was at one time a res- 
ident of the county where the circumstance oc- 
curred; but it will be new to the great majority 
of your readers.” 

Sam happened to arrive at the pleasant 
village of S——, one mild autumn evening, and 
‘put up” at its only tavern; and as he entered he 
heard “ music and dancing in an upper chamber.” 
The landlord, who was an old acquaintance, told 
him that a ball was going on in the hall above: 
“Come, Sam, go up: there’ll be fun, and good 
music.” 

“Can't do it,” said Sam: “haven’t the trim- 
mings (he was a hatter, and knew the value of 
trimmings): look at my shirt. ”"Twouldn’t do.” 

** Never mind that,” said his friend the landlord, 
“TI can give you a shirt of my own ;” and stepping 
into an adjoining room, he brought out a shirt big 
enough for Daniel Lambert. Holding it up, he 
said : 

“There, now, is a comfortable, roomy shirt for 
you.” 

“Oh, that won't do—I should lose myself in it 
entirely.” 

“ Well,” said the old good-natured Boniface, ‘I 
guess after all I can do better for you. One of 
the girls in the kitchen is ironing some shirts for 
the boarders, and I can get you one that will fit, 
any how; jest you hold on.” 

He presently re-appeared with a nice shirt, of 
quite another pattern, into which having thrust 
himself, in an adjacent bedroom, he made a hasty 
toilet, and entered the ball-room. 

Being young and good-looking, he found as 
many partners as he wanted, and had a selection 
from the prettiest girls in the room. 

The other rustic beaux and the homely belles 
“didn’t seem to like it” much. One jealous lover 
went so far as to say: 

“T'll cut the comb of that conceited cock mighty 
quick, if he don’t mind his eye !” 

Meanwhile Sam felt that he was the “ ob- 
served of all observers ;” and his pride was not a 
little elated. 

Presently there came the toot! toot! of an old- 
fashioned stage-horn in the distance. The coach 
lumbered up to the inn; the driver threw out the 
mail, and went into the bar-room, it being his stop- 
ping-place at the inn for the night. 

“Won't you go up stairs and join the dancers?” 
asked the landlord; “ they’re having a great time 
up there: don’t you hear the fiddle, and the floor 
a-tremblin’ ?” 

In those days stage-drivers were of the most 
“popular” class of the community; and our hero, 
knowing this, readily consented. He called the 
maid for his clean shirt. 

She came in with the answer that the landlord 
had lent it to Sam ——to dance in to-night, not 
knowing, or not thinking, that the stage-driver 
would “ want to use it that night!” 

Here was a “ pretty kettle of fish!” his only clean 
‘“‘sark” loaned to a stranger to,take Ais place in the 
ball-room, to which the landlord had just invited 
him! He was “ tearing mad,” and after a few ob- 








servations, which were rather more nervous than 
elegant, he entered the ball-room, his face flushed, 
and his voice somewhat husky with passion, and 





The music stopped, and the driver broke the 
ensuing silence with the sudden question : 
| “Is there a manof the name of Sam —— here ?” 

“ That’s me!” said Sam, stepping forward, evi- 
dently expecting some new evidence of his sudden 
popularity. 

“Oh! you are Sam —— then, are you?” 

“Yes; and what do you want of me ?” 

“Nothin’ in partik’ler, only when you're got 
through with that shirt of mine that you've got on 
your back, and are struttin’ round in, I'd jest thank 
you to leave it at the bar !” 

A loud laugh followed this exposure ; the cock’s- 
comb was cut; his feathers drooped; and amidst 
much cackling he evanished from the “gay and 
festive scene.” 





Dr. Jones, of New York, told the subjoined ex- 
ceedingly laughable story at a recent celebration 
of a Welsh society, the authenticity of which had 
been vouched for : 

“Editors,” he said, “like other shrewd men, 
had to live with their eyes andears open. I have 
heard related a story of an editor who started a 
paper in a new village at the West. The town 
was infested with gamblers, whose presence was a 
source of annoyance to the citizens, who told the 
editor if he did not come out against them, they 
would not take his paper. He replied that he 
would give them ‘a smasher’ the next day. And 
surely enough, his next issue did contain the prom- 
ised “smasher,” which did not belie its name. 

“On the following morning the redoubtable edi- 
tor was seated, scissors in hand, in his sanctum, cut- 
ting out news, when in walked a large man, with 
a club in his hand, and asked, 

“*Ts the editor in ?’ 

“*No, Sir,’ was the reply, ‘he has stepped out. 
Take a seat, and read the papers; he will return in 
a few minutes.’ m 

“Down sat the indignant man of cards, crossed 
his legs with his club betweem}them, and com- 
menced reading a newspaper. 

“In the mean time the editor quietly vamosed 
down stairs, and at the landing below met another 
excited man, with a cudgel in his hand, who asked 
him, a second time, 

“*Ts the editor in?’ 

“*Yes, Sir,’ was the prompt response; ‘you 
will find him up stairs reading a newspaper.’ 

“The latter, on entering the room, finding the 

‘editor’ prepared to meet him with Ais club, with 
a furious oath commenced a violent assault upon 
the former, which was resisted with equal ferocity. 
The fight was continued until both had rolled down 
to the foot of the stairs, and pounded each other to 
their hearts’ content!” 
This was “equal and exact justice” all round; 
and it is to be lamented that all attacks upon hon- 
est and free-speaking editors against great evils 
should not result in a similar manner. 





THERE was “some fun” and satire in the olden 
time as well as now, and much of.it was very sharp 
and biting. Witness the follo 


g: 

“Dr. Byles was a famous Bajton punster, but 
he sometimes met with more th@ his match. A 
lady whom he had long cou unsuccessfully, 


married a man by the name of Quincy. 
“*S8o, madam,’ said the unsuccessful suitor, ‘it 
appears you prefer a Quincy (quinsy) to Byles.’ 





strode into the middle of the hall. 





“© Yes, for if there had been any thing worse 
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than Byles, God would have suffered Job to be 
afflicted with them !’” 


Count D’ALEMBERT, in his “‘Tour en Ame- 
rique,” gives the following laughable incident : 

“ Far away from the great cities, half hidden in 
the foliage, was the modest log-hut of a man, half 
trapper, and half fisherman, and more than half 
savage; of course his name is Smith. He was 
married, and he and his wife, in this one little 
chamber, led the happiest of existence ; for on oc- 
casion she would not object to go twenty miles to 
hear the Baptist minister preach. 

“One evening about sundown they were both 
together in their little log-cabin, both busy, and 
neither uttering a syllable. 

“ By degrees a dull but regular sound breaks 
upon the silence of the wilderness. The steamer 
is ascending the river, making the best of its way 
against thestream. But neither Smith nor his wife 
pays any attention; he goes on cleaning his gun, 
and she knitting her stockings. 

“The air, however, darkens; a thick smoke 
rises upon every side; a formidable explosion was 
heard, like the discharge of several canons at once. 
The boiler had burst; the vessel had sunk; and 
every thing was destroyed. 

“Smith and his wife were interrupted by the 
splitting in two of the cabin roof, and something 
heavy descending through the aperture. This 
something was a man, who dropped between the 
pair, without, however, disturbing either ; he still 
cleaning his gun, she still knitting her stocking. 

‘ But the traveler, so rudely introduced, seemed 
rather astonished at his descent. After a few mo- 
ments, however, he resumed his coolness, and be- 
gan to look about him, fixing his attention at last 
upon the hole through which he had just dropped. 

“* Ah! my man,’ said he, at length, ‘what is 
the damage ?’ 

“Upon this, Smith, putting aside his rifle and 
looking up to estimate his loss, answered, after 
some little reflection, 

“Ten dollars.’ 

“*You be hanged!’ exclaimed the traveler. 
‘Last week, in an explosion which I happened to 
be at in another steamer, I fell through three 
flights, into a new house, and they only charged me 
Jive dollars. No,no! J know what “ the figure” 
is in such cases. Here is a couple of dollars; and 
if that won't suit, go and sue me as quick as you 
like !’” 

This has only to appear in Galignani to be in- 
dorsed by all its erédulous readers. 


Tue following is well worthy a place in the 
Drawer, if for no other reason, for the important 
moral which it conveys and enforces : 

Sydney Smith, the late lamented prelate and 
pre-eminent satirist of the follies and vices of his 
time (and the present), while traveling in a stage- 
coach one day, was long annoyed by a young man 
who had acquired the polite art of swearing to 
such an extent, that he could not help interlard- 
ing his discourse with it, as though it were a con- 
stituent part of the language. As there happened 
to be a lady present, the matter was doubly an- 
noying. 

After enduring the young man’s display for 
some time, Smith asked the company to be per- 
mitted to tell them a little anecdote, which he thus 
commenced ; 





“Once upon a time (boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder- 
boxes) there was a king of (boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder- 
boxes), who, at a grand ball (boots, sugar-tongs, and tin- 
der-boxes), picked up the Duchess of (boots, sugar-tongs, 
and tinder-boxes) Shrewsbury's garter (boots, sugar-tongs, 
and tinder-boxes), and said: ‘ Honi soit qui mal y (boots, 
sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) pense,” which means in 
English, ‘Evil be to him, who (boots, sugar-tongs, and 
tinder-boxes) evil thinks." This was the origin of (boots, 
sugar-tongs, and tinder-boxes) the order of the garter.” 

When the witty clergyman had concluded, the 
young gentleman said, 

“A very good story, Sir—rather old—but what 
the d—I has ‘ boots, sugar-tongs, and tinder-bores’ to 
do with it?” 

“T will tell you, my young friend,” answered 
Sydney, ‘“‘ when you tell me what ‘d—n my eyes,’ 
etc., have to do with your conversation. In the 
mean time, allow me to say, that is my style of 
swearing.” 

The young blasphemer at once “ dried up.” 

This anecdote forcibly illustrates the remark, 
that of all vices profane swearing, in a mere world- 
ly point of view, is the most foolish. Other vices 
may have some sensual pleasure to palliate them ; 
but the profane swearer gains nothing by his in- 
dulgence. 


“ Give us a plate of beans!” said a countryman, 
in a Boston eating-house, the other morning, tak- 
ing his seat in stall No. 2. 

** Beans, No. 2,” called the waiter. 

“ Not by a darned sight !” cried the countryman, 
“Don’t want any of your No. 2 beans—want the 
first best—A No. 1. I’ve got money enough, I 
can tell you!” and he swung in the air a pocket- 
book of about the largest and greasiest description 
that the keeper of the eating-house had ever seen. 

Vouched for by the Boston Herald. 

SreAkrnc of full pocket-books ; was there ever 
a more forcible expression, in the way of a simile, 
than that given by the Yankee, when he said, 

‘* When I left hum to come to ‘ York,’ my pock- 
et-book was as full as a swelled cow in a wet clo- 
ver pasture; but when I came away in the steam- 
boat, a-gittin’ on near hum again, it looked jest as 
ef an elephant had stomped onto it !” 


A RovGH common-sense pervades the follow- 
ing, in which there is certainly ‘‘ more truth than 
poetry :” 

* Great men never swell, It is only your ‘three- 
cent individuals,’ who are salaried at the rate of 
two hundred dollars a year, and dine on potatoes 
and dried herring, who put on airs and flashy waist- 
coats, swell, puff, blow, and endeavor to give them- 
selves a consequential appearance. No discrimin- 
ating person need ever mistake the spurious for the 
genuine article. The difference between the two is 
as great as that between a barrel of vinegar and a 
bottle of the ‘ pure juice of the grape.’” 


THE scene recorded below occurred in a court in 
Mississippi. A prisoner, who had been convicted, 
was asked by the Judge to stand up for sentence : 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the Judge, “ you 
have been tried by a jury of your own selection, 
and found guilty of a high crime, that must send 
you to the penitentiary. What have you to say 
why the sentence of the law should not be passed ?” 

To which the prisoner replied : 

“T admit, Judge, that I shot the man; but when 
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he says I was lying behind a log when I done it, 
he lies. I was squatted down behind some high 
grass, and shot at the bulge of him with my rifle. 
You see, Judge, he had no coat or spenders on, and 
his shirt stuck out ’bove his britches. I made the 
worst shot I ever made in my life. I am one of 
the best rifle-shots in the swamp; never miss a 
bar, hog, turkey, or deer, I was very much skeer- 
ed when I shot, and trembled a good deal, or I 
would have killed him—and I shot at the bulk of 
him. I did it in self-defense, and always said so. 
He called my wife bad names, shot a pet pig we 
had, that my wife loved very much, and threat- 
ened to kill me. I’m a naturalized, native-born, 
native American, and he’s an Englishman, and I 
had a right to shoot him ; he can’t vote, and I shot 
him in self-defense. If you'd just let me off this 
time, Judge, I’ll take a Bible oath right here, never 
to shoot any body in this State. I never did shoot 
any body in this State before, and I never will 
again. Just let me off this time, Judge, and I'll go 
home and see my dear wife.” 

**You made a most fortunate shot,” interrupted 
the Judge, ‘‘ in not killing the man.” 

“Well, you see Judge, I was badly skeered. I 
could have killed a squirrel every shot. I’m the 
best rifle-shot in the swamp—but you see I shot at 
the bulge of him. Just let me off this time, Judge, 
and I'll take a Bible oath never to do so again.” 

“You were fortunate,” repeated the Judge, “ in 
not killing your man—your intended victim. Had 
you done so, you would have been guilty of mur- 
der. Such depravity as the evidence shows on 


your part, is rarely witnessed in a court of justice, 
and imperatively demands that you shall have the 
heavy hand of the law placed upon you, as a pun- 
ishment for the high crime of which you have been 


guilty, and as an admonition and warning to 
others. In this manner the laws are vindicated, 
and public justice established and venerated. The 
sentence of the court is, that you be imprisoned in 
the penitentiary of this State for the full end and 
term of ten years from this day !” 

“ Lor’ a-mighty, Judge! can’t you let it downa 
little? I have suffered mightily in jail; just let 
it down a little, and I'll never shoot any body 
again—I’ll take a Bible oath I won't.” 

“‘ Sheriff,” said the Judge, “‘ remand the prisoner 
to jail, to await the demand of the keeper of the 
penitentiary.” 

And as you peruse this, reader, “our hero” is 
working out his fate in the Mississippi state prison 
—and all for shooting at the “ bulge” of a neigh- 
bor! 


Tuts capital legal anecdote, connected with the 
New Hampshire bar, we clip from a California 
newspaper of a recent date: 

“Two of the great guns of the New Hampshire 
bar, Jeremiah Mason and Ichabod Bartlett, had 
been battling all the week, and the most import- 
ant cases had been disposed of. The judge was 
half asleep, the jury was in scarcely a better con- 
dition, and cases were decided before the parties 
interested hardly knew which way to turn. At 
about four o’clock an old man was placed at the 
bar, accused of passing counterfeit money. There 
were but a few persons in the court-house—the 
lawyers, who had finished their business, had gone 
home, and the old fellow seemed in a fair way to 
be rapidly consigned to the State prison. Mr. 
Bartlett, the young gun, sat with his arms folded, 





and his feet upon the edge of the table, apparently 
asleep, while the attorney-general was examining 
two or three witnesses. Never was justice hurried 
through in a more summary manner. The evi- 
dence was direct and conclusive, and as witness 
after witness left the stand, the old prisoner’s face 
grew paler and paler, and he trembled at the cer- 
tainty of his fate. 

“ By-and-by Mr. Bartlett opened his eyes, cast 
a glance at the gray hairs of the culprit, yawned 
gently, and, turning to the attorney-general, said 
audibly, ‘I'll defend this man.’ He asked no 
questions of the witnesses, and took no notes, but 
when the evidence was through, he rose and de- 
livered one of the most beautiful arguments ever 
heard. The testimony, which appeared as clear 
as noon day, he pulled all to pieces; he made dis- 
cord of harmony, nonsense of sense, discrepancy of 
the most exact agreement, and when he touched 
upon the old man’s unjust sufferings, he even drew 
tears, Without leaving their seats the jury de- 
clared the prisoner ‘ Not Guilty!’ The weeping 
man, with clasped hands, leaned forward, seeming 
to invoke a blessing upon the head of his defender. 
‘ Let him out, constable,’ said Mr. Bartlett ; ‘and 
now, you old rascal, go about your business, and 
never let me catch you counterfeiting money again.’ 
The jury stared in wonder, and we left the court- 
house laughing, yet sorrowful.” 


Tue mock-hervic legend of Heinz Von Stein 
runs on this wise: 


Out from the dark wild forest 
Rode the terrible Heinz Von Stein; 
And paused at the front of a tavern, 
And gazed at the swinging sign. 
Then he sat himself down in a corner, 
And growled for a bottle of wine ; 
Up came, with a flask and cork-screw, 
A maiden of beauty divine. 
Then he sighed with a deep love longing, 
And said, ‘Oh damsel mine, 
Suppose you just give a few kisses 
To the valorous Ritter Von Stein.” 
But she answered, “ The kissing business 
Is not at all in my line; 
And surely I shall not begin it 
On a countenance ugly as thine.” 
Then the knight was exceedingly angry, 
And he cursed both coarse and fine; 
And he asked her what was the swindle 
For her sour and nasty wine. 


And fiercely he rode to his castle, 
And sat himself down to dine ; 
And this is the fearful legend 
Of the terrible Heinz Von Stein. 


Ir was a beautiful thought of a little girl in the 
streets of our city, hungry and ragged, taken by a 
kind-hearted lady and led into acake-shop, and fed 
as she had never been fed before. And when the 
angel-woman had given the little child all she 
could eat, and some cakes to carry home, she took 
her into another store and gave her a nice warm 
shaw] and other matters that the girl needed, and 
was dismissing her, when the child looked up into 
her face, and with all simplicity said, “ Are you 
God's wifé?” She had heard that God gives good 
things, and the gifts of the good lady seemed to be 
such only as could come from him, or one like 
him. It was not profane—it was simple and sub- 
lime. 





Aduertisements—Allustrated. 


: "a j J 
N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, just arrived in this LADY wishes a few * “tional Pupils in Music, Her 
1 country, wishes Board in a Private Family, where he | {1 method of instructic 1s eminently pleasing and suc- 
can enjoy the comforts of a Home. | cessful. Rapid improvement guaranteed. 








art 


OUNG LAWYERS would find it greatly to their ad- GERMAN GENTLEMAN wishes to enter an Ameri- 
vantage to have a careful analysis of their Phrenolog- | can Family, where his Society will be considered an 
ical Developments. | equivalent for his Board. 


>= REWAKD.—Lost, an Enouisa Buit-Doo. Any LEASANT BOARD in avery desirable location. Hox 
¢ one who will return him will receive the above re- Coup, and Suowke Barus, at all times without extra 


ward, charge. 
Vor. XIII.—No. 76.—N s* 
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NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired Clergyman., OOK AGENTS,.—Young men out of employment can 
restored to health in a few days, after many years make from Five Hundred to Three Thousand Dollars 
of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known | 4 year by selling our valuable and popular publications. 


the means of cure. Will send (free) the prescription | Fach Agent will have a district exclusively to himself. 
| With a Capital of Ten Dollars a fortune can be secured. 
| 


used. 


acne mes 
er FOR A FARM of 20 Acres. A very desirable op- 
portunity for those who wish to avoid the noise 


SI. OARD.—A few families can be accommodated with 

RQ) 9) Board in a desirable location. Number limited. 

and dust of the city, and to secure a pleasant Home in oe exchanged.—N.B. A separate Table for Chil- 
ren. 


the Country. 


per How I long for the promised interview! I will 
not fail to be at the place appointed. Do not disap- 


F the gentleman who addressed a note to “Julia” will 
I shall count the moments till we meet.—AL- 


be at the corner of St. John's Park and Varick Street 
at nine o'clock this evening, he will hear of something to point me. 


his advantage. | PHONBE, 





Foshwons for September. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Fieures 1 anp 2,—EquesTrian Hasir axp Watxkine Costume. 
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ROM among several varieties we select a very | kept aware of the modes in anticipation. It pre- 
elegant and graceful Riptyc Hapir. Any of | sents a simple shawl shape, with a cape pointed to 
the darker shades of color may be employed, and | match the garment. The material is the richest 
ladies would do well to consult, in this connection, | description of moire antique, with a border of heay- 
their individual complexions. In order that the | ily-embroidered velvet, and finished by a crochet- 
character of the style might be more obvious, the | headed fringe. Another beautiful variety of this 
engraving is purposely made lighter than its color | garment consists of the same materials. The shawl 
should have, comparatively, been made; it repre- | is joined into a yoke, which is perhaps a trifle short- 
sents a dark Polish green, trimmed with velvet | er than the cape overlap; the shawl, however, is 
ribbon of a very dark green color. Black may be | composed of alternate broad stripes of moire and 
employed wherever the cloth is of the darker shades. | velvet, running up and down, instead of follow- 
The corsage, like that of all riding habits, adjusts | ing the outlines, as in ourillustration. The velvet 
itself to the figure; it terminates in a deep bas-| is also embroidered, or, as in another variety, 
quine, with square-cut fronts. The sleeves fit | trimmed with transverse frills of black lace, one 
easily to the elbows, but gradually become wider | just covering the top of the other. 
from above. They are rather short, and spread | 
upon the fore-arm. very considerably. They are | 
rounded upon the outside, and slit up boldly al- | 
most to the elbows, the parts being held together | 
by fancy buttons, or loops and brandebourgs ; sim- 
ilar buttons, with tassels or drops, adorn the front | 
of the corsage. The under-sleeve is as represent. | 
ed below, except that the smaller puff is omitted | 
at the wrist, and its place supplied by a band of 
about an inch-and-a-half width. This avoids the | 
crushing from the riding-gloves. The hat is of | 
straw, trimmed with velvet ; these will be far more | 
comfortable than those of felt during the sultriest | 
portions of the season. We trust that the graceful- 
ness of the plumes will render them so popular | 
that no attempt will be made to supersede them. 


| 
| 


Figure 4.—UNDER-SLEEVE. 


The beauty of another riding-dress deserves 
notice, or more especially its sleere ; this is made 
open upon the front of arm, almost from top to 
bottom. The sleeve is short, reaching only mid- 
way between the wrist and elbow, but quite 
full, in order to allow room for the puffed under- 
sleeve; a cross-lac- , 
ing of cord joins 
the opening of the 
sleeve. The under- 
sleeves may be 
made of any de- 
sired style, so long 
as they are closed 
at the wrist. Fig- 


Figure 3.—UNDER-SLEEVE, ‘ 
ure 4 is well adapt- 





Wackine Costume.—Bonnet of corn-colored 
glacé, with ribbons and davolet of the same. The 
bonnet is diamonded with a very narrow velvet 
ribbon, and trimmed with miniature fruits and 
aquatic grasses, and with wide blonde. It comes 
somewhat forward upon the head, rolls outward at 
the cheeks, and sits well into the chin. The under- 
curtain stands out almost horizontally, especially 
upon the sides, and is very deep behind. This 
form is repeated by the second frill of blonde which 
encircles the bonnet, the upper half of which re- 
sembles some amber-colored sea-shell floating in 
snowy foam amidst sea-flags and lyscious fruitage. 
The shawl is too early for the commencement of 


ed for this sleeve. 
The body of this 
dress is very simi- 
lar to the one we 
give. 

The Ficnu and 
Under-sleeves are 
of muslin, with vel- 
vet ribbon; pink 
or blue satin may 
be substituted. The 
transparent in the 
under-sleeves, with 
the flat bow, is of 





the month, but our readers are not displeased to be 


pink taffeta. 





Figure 5.—Ficuu, 











